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The &ffect of (hain Stores on ‘Retail 


-Merchandising 


URING the last decade the development 

of the chain store principle in the mer- 

chandising of foodstuffs, including flour 

and bread, has held the spotlight of the 

retail field. Manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers have watched it closely, with mingled 
feelings of misgiving. This growth has been some- 
thing that many of them feared, and it has had about 
it an inevitableness that could not be denied. 

That it has created a tremendous upheaval in the 
retail business of the country is evident. What effect 
it will have upon the structure of the future can only 
be considered in the light of past occurrences, and 
through analyzing the fundamental differences between 
the chain and independent methods of operation. 

In listening to discussions by independent retail 
grocers of the problems that confront them today, due 
to the rapid expansion of chain store systems, one 
would easily come to the conclusion that between these 
two methods of merchandising there lies a great gulf; 
that they possess no similarity whatever, and that the 
practices pursued by each are entirely foreign; fur- 
thermore, that so far as the chain stores are concerned 
it is a war to the finish, with the complete annihilation 
of the independent merchants as a possible ending. 

This premise, if there really is such a one in the 
minds of thinking students of the situation, is entirely 
wrong. After all, there is no fundamental difference 
between a chain store and an independent store. Both 
are in business to serve the food requirements of their 
communities, and to make a legitimate profit thereby. 
The differences that do exist are in the size of the 
respective organizations, direction of development and 
the volume of business done. 

In most instances both have had a similar origin. 
The majority of chain store systems have sprung from 
single retail enterprises, and have grown through the 
energy and direction of some one individual. The 
fundamental difference, manifestly, lies in size and 
methods of merchandising. 


The Change in Business Methods 


THIs country is now, and has been for 10 years, in 

the midst of a radical change in nearly all methods 
of doing business. This is as true of manufacturing 
as it is of wholesaling and retailing. Those organiza- 
tions which have been able to keep pace with this 
change are prospering. The chain stores have been 
more in the public’s attention because they have kept 
abreast of new conditions, and on account of their 
size. However, many independent merchants have kept 
in line with modern developments, and today in nearly 
all communities are found independent stores doing a 
successful and profitable business. 

The small merchant who, for various causes, has not 
pursued this course has undoubtedly been hard hit by 
the chain stores, and also by his more aggressive inde- 
pendent competitors. This is inevitable. Business is 
a stern taskmaster, and offers little consolation to 
those who do not keep in step with modern develop- 
ments, and with the need or requirements of a chang- 
ing nation of buyers. 

Unquestionably, chain stores have led the way in 
progressive merchandising, at least as a class. It was 
inevitable that their modernly appointed, efficiently 
operated stores should cause the downfall of the old- 
time neighborhood grocery, with its merchandise poor- 
ly displayed and its sales efforts of a primitive nature. 
This is not praise of the one or condemnation of the 
other. It is simply a statement of facts, borne out 
by actual occurrences. 

As a result of this situation, chain stores have 
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developed far beyond the fondest hope of their early 
originators. It is difficult to say to what size they 
have grown, because there is not a clear understanding 
of what constitutes a chain. The general thought now 
seems to be that three or more stores meet the re- 
quirements. When an individual or group owns this 
number, it usually follows that more are acquired, 
and a chain is brought into existence. 


The Effort Toward Retail Control 


[It is likewise difficult to determine from statistics 

just how far the chain systems as a whole have gone 
toward controlling the retail business of the country. 
Statisticians usually like to make their figures impres- 
sive, and frequently, in compilations showing the an- 
nual business of chain systems, are included business 
done by department stores and other like organiza- 
tions, and perhaps even the mail order houses, now 
engaged in operating department stores, are added to 
these figures. Chain systems are undeniably a great 
factor in retail grocery merchandising today, but they 
certainly have not acquired the complete control of 
this field that might be thought from reading some of 
the figures offered to show how large they are. 

What must the retail merchant do in order to re- 
main in business in face of this competition? What 
qualities must he possess if he is to be successful? 

The first thing he must have is courage. If he 
feels that he is defeated, that surely will be his 
lot. If his present plan of merchandising, no matter 
how long it may have been followed, is not proving 
successful, he must have the courage to change it, 
even though to do so entails altering every phase of 
his business. The competition of the chain stores is 
here, and apparently here to stay. The independent 
merchant must face this fact squarely, and adjust his 
course accordingly. Otherwise, it is inevitable that he 
be pushed aside. 

He must have the courage to operate on a reason- 
ably low percentage of profit on his turnover, and 
exert every effort to increase the latter. At the same 
time he must refrain from reducing, his prices simply 
to keep them in line with the chains. He has other 
things than low prices to offer the public, and they 
are advantages usually not possessed by the chain 
stores. 

If his store is not a modern one, if his fixtures are 
antiquated and if his clerks are inefficient, he must 
have the courage to invest sufficient money to improve 
these factors, and unless it is done his end is in sight. 
The history of retail merchandising during the last 10 
years is filled with the failure of merchants who did 
not have the nerve to fight to the limit of their re- 
sources. Perhaps this may sound ruthless, but mer- 
chandising is a ruthless process today. Only the 
capable can survive, and it is folly for manufacturers 
and retailers to deny this fact. This expression of 
courage must, of course, be intelligently directed. 
There are weak links in the chain store systems, and 
it is toward them that the independent merchants must 
direct their attacks. 

Unquestionably, the growth of chain stores has 
wrought great injury among independent merchants, 





but at the same time it has resulted in improved mer- 
chandising among those stores which are successfully 
surviving this competition, which has been for the 
public benefit. As heartless as it may sound, this is 
the price of progress, and the latter will not be denied 
today. 

The real development of the chain store systems 
started when some merchants, more far-sighted than 
others, realized that certain articles had a much faster 
turnover than others, and that the same percentage 
of profit was made on the fast turning articles as on 
the slow ones. The fundamental principle in chain 
store merchandising was thereupon based on pushing 
those goods which yielded the highest turnover per 
year. 

The chain stores not only featured those articles 
which were most frequently called for, but they did 
all they could to increase this demand. They displayed 
such merchandise prominently, kept their stores well 
arranged and free from miscellaneous objects, and 
placed each article where it immediately would be 
noticed by the customer. Independent grocers, at least 
those who have stayed in the race, followed this prac- 
tice. 


The Low Price Difficulty 


THE one thing most frequently referred to by inde- 

pendent retailers as being an obstruction they can- 
not surmount is the lower prices at which chain stores 
may buy from manufacturers. It is known that they 
usually undersell independent merchants, particularly 
on the more popular lines, and that they do buy in 
large volume. Consequently, the independent is in- 
clined to accept this as an inevitable condition, and 
one which is almost impossible for him to overcome. 

No doubt it is true that chain stores buy many of 
their commodities for considerably less than do indi- 
vidual merchants, just the same as the larger inde- 
pendents often buy in sufficient volume to gain a slight 
advantage over their smaller and less fortunate com- 
petitors. However, it must be remembered that the 
prices independents pay for their merchandise include 
delivery into their stores, while that is not the case 
of chains. The latters’ merchandise is taken to cen- 
tral warehouses, where must be performed many of 
the functions ordinarily carried on by wholesale gro- 
cers. 

This means that the apparently low price paid for 
commodities does not entail their being delivered to 
the individual stores at this net cost, but that to this 
price must be added storage and distributing’ costs. 
Furthermore, by careful buying, independent store- 
keepers can eliminate much of the slow moving goods 
from their stocks, and perhaps, while carrying some 
things not to be found in chain stores in order to 
cater to their trade, achieve a turnover sufficiently in 
line with that of the latter to place them on a com- 
petitive basis in this respect. Also, the independent 
merchant does not have the capital invested in his 
business upon which interest and depreciation must be 
charged that the chain store systems do. 

Too frequently, retailers do not consider all the 
angles of chain store merchandising, and are inclined 
to believe that the chains have a greater advantage 
than they really possess. While the development of 
the chain store system of retailing foodstuffs has 
caused an upheaval in the industry, it has not resulted 
in the extermination of all independent merchants, nor 
is it likely to so long as there are in this group pro- 
gressive retailers with the ability and courage to 
age their businesses on a modern and efficient 

asis. 
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RAIN millers and feed 
merchants are increas- 
ing their interest in the 
products of the great 
codfisheries of New- 
foundland, since scientists have 
discovered that the Newfoundland 
codfish liver, which is just the size 
of a man’s hand, possesses won- 
derfully nutritious elements known 
as vitamins, and particularly that 
one known to the medical frater- 
nity as vitamin A. This substance 
is essential to life in man and 
beast. Manufacturers of cattle 
and poultry feed, and especially 
firms manufacturing egg and de- 
veloping mashes, are all keenly in- 
terested today in cod liver prod- 
ucts to mix with ground grains. 

In Newfoundland, scattered 
around its rugged rocky coast line, 
there are many small factories 
managed by the fishermen and 
their families producing cod liver 
oil for medical purposes, second 
grade oil for mixing into poultry 
and cattle feeds, and common cod 
oil, as it is termed locally. 

At Harbor Grace, Newfound- 
land, there is situated the only 
factory manufacturing the newest 
product known as cod liver meal. 
This factory is owned by the firm 
of W. A. Munn, whose family for 
generations has paid special at- 
tention to the refining of the liv- 
ers of the codfish into the highest 
grades of cod liver oil for medical 
purposes. This new cod liver meal 
plant handles the cod livers after 
the medical oil has been extracted. 
These are collected from the fisher- 
men in the vicinity of the factory. 
The fishermen on the Labrador 
coast and in distant Newfound- 
land fishing settlements, after re- 
fining the better grades of oil, 
pack their codfish livers into air- 
tight barrels and ship these to the 
factory at Harbor Grace, where 
they are dried by the new vacuum 
process discovered only three years 
ago. 

Fifty per cent of moisture is 
extracted. The livers are dried 
hard like biscuits, and ground into a product which 
has similar texture and the color of yellow corn meal. 
Cod liver in this form is ideal to mix with feeds, and 
particularly with dry mashes for poultry and cattle 
feeds. 

Cod liver oil has been found more or less difficult 
by the millers to thoroughly mix through the feeds 
in comparison with the cod liver meal, which has 
only been manufactured during the last two years. 
The Munn firm of Harbor Grace, which maintains 
an office in the Board of Trade Building, St. John’s,— 
the capital of Newfoundland—is the sole manufac- 
turer at the time of writing. It has won gold medals 
for the excellence of its manufactures in the various 
world’s exhibitions, particularly recently at Wembly, 
and samples also were shown at the Poultry Con- 
gress at Ottawa, Ont., that has attracted the well- 
merited attention of the poultry breeders. 


Vitamin Potency of Cod Liver Oil 


MODERN scientific research is doing wonders for 

many industries. The discovery in London hospi- 
tals during the war that some cod liver oil had much 
more vitamin potency than others created a special 
investigation. Dr. J. C. Drummond, chief of the 
British Research Council, pronounced Newfoundland 
cod liver oil five and even ten times greater in vita- 
min potency than “Lofoden,” which the Norwegians 



















































The Home of the Newfoundland Cod—A Nor’easter Blows off the Fishing Village of Outer Cove 


The Treasure ‘House 


of the (od 


‘By George R. Williams 


considered their highest grade. An experiment on 
albino rats, reduced to death’s door by certain de- 
ficiency foods, brought them back to health with one 
twenty-fourth of a drop of Newfoundland cod liver oil. 

Agricultural colleges have been experimenting by 
feeding the products of the codfish liver to all farm 
animals. The most remarkable results have been with 
hens and chickens. The vitamins profusely found in 
the cod liver product increase the vigor and stamina, 
increase egg production in adult birds and prevent 
rickets or leg weakness in the tiny chick. 


Newfoundland the Codfish Paradise 


M ICHAEL GRAHAM, the British government bi- 

ologist, and Dr. Zilva, of the Lister Institute, 
who investigated the Newfoundland cod liver product, 
state that waters around Newfoundland shores are a 
veritable paradise for codfish, as that part of the 
Atlantic Ocean is frequented by myriads of bait fish, 
such as caplin, squid and herring, together with nu- 
merous kinds of animalculae, plankton and sea vege- 
tation for which these waters are famous, coming as 
they do at the confluence of the arctic current and 
the gulf stream. 

It is banqueting season in the summer for the cod- 
fish when they are caught by Newfoundland fisher- 
men, and the “treasure house of the codfish,” as the 
liver is called, is then stored up with this valuable 





vitamin which scientists have proy- 
en is 200 times more vitalizing than 
the finest creamery butter, for 
ages considered the greatest body 
builder. Other scientists have 
proved Newfoundland cod liver 
oil is twice as potent in vita- 
min A, and that it is twice as val- 
uable for the curing of rickets as 
cod liver oil produced elsewhere, 
These recent investigations have 
attracted the universal attention of 
chemists in Europe and America. 

For the benefit of the feed 
trade I will state that the New- 
foundland government laboratory 
analysis of cod liver meal is as 
follows: proteins, 43.57 per cent; 
oil, crude fat, 45.38 per cent; 
moisture, 5.82 per cent; balance 
ash fiber, nitrogen, 5.73 per cent. 
Wisconsin University confirms 
that this meal is rich in vitamin 
D, a perfect cure for leg weak- 
ness in poultry. Macdonald Agri- 
cultural College, Canada, states 
that 5 per cent of cod liver meal 
is even superior to 2 per cent of 
the highest grade cod liver oil 
used with the same ration. 

The meal is manufactured in a 
vacuum drier at a low tempera- 
ture to preserve its vitamins and 
prevent burning, which would de- 
stroy its usefulness as an animal 
food. It does not deteriorate, and 
its keeping qualities are excellent. 


An Increasing Demand 


THE cod liver meal is packed in 
bags of 100 lbs each, and sold 
for export at an average of about 
$6 per 100 lbs, the price depend- 
ing on the fluctuations of the fish 
markets. Already shipments have 
been made to Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and New England, as well 
as to the Dominion of Canada, 
and the demand is increasing for 
this valuable product as it is be- 
coming known to the trade. 

The No. 1 medicinal, nonfreez- 
ing cod liver oil is put up for 
shipment in tin lined casks con- 
taining 30 United States gallons, 
and is sold at an average market 
price of $2 gallon, f.o.b., St. John’s, while the second 
grade or poultry cod liver oil is shipped abroad in 
the same style package of 30 gallons and sold around 
80c@$1, according to changes in. prices of fish. 

Weekly steamship connections of the Red Cross 
Line, Bowring & Co., agents, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, afford a quick, safe and reliable shipping route 
to Halifax and New York, while the Furness, Withy 
& Co. and Farquhar steamships run regularly to Hali- 
fax and Boston, and the Canada Steamships and 
North American Lloyd Line provide first class freight 
accommodation for the oil and cod liver meal from 
St. John’s to Montreal, Que., while more is exported 
via the Newfoundland Railway to North Sydney; 
Nova Scotia, for furtherance. 

Newfoundland has first class banking facilities to 
finance her exports, on account of having many 
branches of the Bank of Montreal, Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Canadian Bank of Commerce and the Royal 
Bank of Canada in the principal centers of commerce 
of the island. 

Newfoundland has been famous for its fisheries 
since its discovery in 1497 by John Cabot, a Venetian 
who was fitted out by the merchants of Bristol, Eng. 
on a voyage of adventure and discovery oversea, and 
who afterward was rewarded by his king with 4 
present of the sum of £10 for discovering Newfound- 
land, or the New World. 
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THE CORN BELT SAYS NO 

HE amazing result of last week’s election was 
T chiefly interesting to the industries with which this 
journal is associated because of its final complete 
rejection of McNary-Haugenism as a corrective of 
real and imagined farm ills. The ten middle western 
“corn belt” states, long falsely represented to be in 
a state of rebellion, voted in the approximate ratio 
of five to three against the party and candidate which 
had unwisely indorsed the “principle” of the equaliza- 
tion fee in order to secure farm agitator support. By 
way of emphasizing their repudiation of farm bank- 
ruptey pleas, several states in the heart of the pov- 
erty stricken corn belt approved vast public improve- 
ment programs, Iowa and Missouri alone indorsing 
immediate expenditure of one hundred and seventy- 
five million dollars on road building. 

In all of the years since the Senate “farm bloc” 
first appeared, the bogie of agrarian uprising has been 
constantly held up before Congress and the nation. 
Vigorously repudiated in the election of four years 
ago, it was retrieved and restored to activity by the 
noisy farm leaders. By misrepresentation, threats 
and log rolling, they twice forced the equalization fee 
scheme through Congress to have it twice vetoed by 
the President. The second attempt was admittedly 
based less on expectation of final enactment than to 
aid a presidential candidate and create a campaign 
issue. 

Pursuant to this plan, the scheme, now fully re- 
vealed as a political nuisance, was taken to the Re- 
publican party convention, where it promptly was 
rejected. The Democratic convention, yielding the 
party’s traditional dislike for socialistic experiments 
to dire political need, gave the threatening farm lead- 
ers the solace of an approval of the “principle of 
lifting the surplus out of the domestic market and 
charging the cost to the commodity benefited.” Later, 
Governor Smith, deceived and badly advised, gave the 
chief touch of insincerity to his gallant campaign 
against overwhelming odds by emphasizing this ap- 
proval into what passed with the farm leaders for 
essential commitment to the McNary-Haugen scheme 
itself. 

The corn belt states, therefore, had the issue clearly 
before them—Mr. Hoover and his party directly op- 
posed to the equalization fee principle in any form, 
and Governor Smith, committed to the principle and 
actively supported by Peek, Murphy, Hirsch and the 
rest of the farm group. The result proved the extent 
of the deception long practiced by these leaders, per- 
haps themselves deceived. Not one state of the entire 
corn belt group left any doubt of its complete rejec- 
tion of both the scheme and the ballyhoo which had 
80 long kept it before the public. 

Thus for the third, fourth and fifth times the ghost 
has been laid, this time buried under an avalanche of 
millions of actual farmer votes. Attempt doubtless 
will be made to interpret the vote as influenced by 
prohibition, religion, Boulder Dam or the presence of 
marines in Nicaragua. But if these states did not 
vote on farm relief as the chief issue, all of the pleas 
made in their behalf fall of their own weight, because 
no other issue in the campaign could possibly affect 
their own economic welfare. Every other issue would 
have been forgotten had the farmer’s ills been a tenth 
as bad as pictured. 

With the threatening equalization-fee-or-nothing 
leaders disavowed and discarded, the farm problem, 
fairly stated in terms of unequal distribution of pros- 
perity, now can be considered on its economic rather 
than its political merits. Much doubtless can be done 
in behalf of better order in production and distribu- 
tion of farm crops. The case of perishables especially 
invites better control of marketing, and this probably 
can be best accomplished through grower co-operation. 
Nothing will or can be done to enhance prices by fiat, 
to “lift” surpluses or to put the authority of govern- 
ment into the business of agriculture. Farmers them- 
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selves have decreed this, not by the oratory of their 
self-elected saviors but by their own votes in a corn 


belt referendum. 
* * * 


FARM LEGISLATION IN PROSPECT 

HE election result, taken in connection with the 

twice declared position of Congress and with Mr. 
Hoover’s views as repeatedly stated in his campaign 
speeches, makes it possible at this time reasonably to 
forecast probable action in the matter of long de- 
manded farm relief legislation. At least the charac- 
ter of the legislation is clear, the principal element of 
doubt being as to whether Congress will act in the 
short session or force the new president to keep his 
pledge to call a special session. 

Even this uncertainty is largely resolved by the 
obvious desirability of having the troublesome ques- 
tion disposed of before Mr. Hoover takes up the reins 
of government. His worst enemy could wish him no 
harder fate than to begin his administration with a 
new Congress on his hands, and, considering the over- 
whelming vote by which he was elected, Mr. Hoover 
is not likely to have many worst enemies in Congress 
at the beginning of his term. The probabilities are, 
therefore, that Congress will be eager to enact and 
President Coolidge no less pleased to sign a bill em- 
bodying the administration program so long opposed 
by the farm leader crowd. 

Such a bill, an initial draft of which now is being 
prepared by Senator McNary, chairman of the Senate 
committee on agriculture and forestry, will be built 
around a farm board equipped with wide powers, in- 
cluding the lending of large sums from the treasury 
to grower controlled co-operatives and to “stabilization 
corporations” to be created among them. These cor- 
porations, already freed by the act of 1922 from the 
trade restraint prohibitions cf the Sherman Law, will 
be built up, supervised and financed by the farm board 
with a view to giving agriculture a greater measure 
of the benefits of production and marketing control 
already accomplished through mass production and 
distribution in the field of industry. 

How far the plan will succeed is in the lap of 
the gods. The best that can be said for it is that 
it will be based on economics rather than politics, and 
that it will not actually engage the government in 
business. The worst that can be said is that it prob- 
ably will do little harm, may do some good, and, as 
agriculture recovers its position by perfectly normal 
processes, probably will receive an undeserved amount 
of credit for bringing about that condition. Much 
will depend upon the personnel of the farm board, 
and this may safely be left to either President Coolidge 
or Mr. Hoover. 

In any and all events, the effect upon flour milling 
and the grain trade of any legislation now in sight is 
not likely to be great. Whatever may be their merits 
elsewhere, wheat pools and co-operatives in this coun- 
try have not yet proved their ability to compete with 
the commercial grain trade in economy of operation 
or service and price return to the producer. Their 
position doubtless will be strengthened through being 
supplied with capital by the government. On the 
other hand, the right to such capital will be prefaced 
by a demand that they be operated on a business basis 
instead of by the loose methods which have heretofore 
so often characterized their managements. 

Fortunately both milling and the grain trade have 
many times been called upon to adapt their methods 
to changed conditions. Nothing in the aspect of the 
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bridge now being approached makes it any more for- 
midable than others that have been crossed before. 
Lastly, conditions in neither industry are just now 
so eminently satisfactory that change need be greatly 
feared. It is just possible that a reasonable measure 
of shaking up will bring their long dormant fighting 
spirit to life, force them to discard numberless out- 
grown methods and, by developing greater harmony 
and co-operation among their members, recreate their 
business on a better basis. 
- | 


A FORECAST OF SALES VOLUME 

i ges statement published last week by the Millers’ 

National Federation covering first quarter of this 
crop year flour sales by mills with a capacity of 
approximately four hundred thousand barrels per day 
makes possible some interesting deductions and fore- 
casts of prospective sales for the remaining nine 
months of the year. 

Total sales of flour by mills from which data was 
obtained for the full year ended June 30, 1928, were 
slightly under seventy million barrels, For the first 
three months of this crop year they were over forty- 
one million barrels, leaving only about twenty-eight 
million barrels to be sold in the remaining three quar- 
ters of the year. This figure is, however, subject to 
correction because daily capacity of reporting mills 
varies from 335,000 to 401,000 barrels capacity, the 
maximum number being included in the current three 
months’ statement. 

A truer conclusion can, therefore, be arrived at 
by considering the data from the point of view of 
percentage of sales to capacity of mills reporting in 
each period, For the calendar year 1927, mills with 
an average daily capacity of 344,492 barrels sold a 
total of 64,334,000 barrels of flour. Raising this 
capacity to basis of that reporting for the first quar- 
ter of this crop year, 401,000 barrels, these mills would 
have sold 69,846,000 barrels in the full year. To Sep- 
tember 30 they sold 41,361,000 barrels of this amount, 
leaving 28,485,000 barrels to be sold in the remain- 
ing nine months. This represents an average of pros- 
pective sales for the period of but 30.5 per cent of 
capacity. 

This estimate is obviously subject to correction in 
the amount of export sales. These undoubtedly were 
below normal in the first three months of this crop 
year, so that a larger proportion of total sales went 
into domestic markets. Furthermore, sales for export 
for the other nine months of the year will almost. cer- 
tainly show a reduction, the amount of which will have 
to be taken from the prospective 30.5 per cent esti- 
mated to be sold. 

“Under these conditions,’ says Mr. Anderson, in 
commenting on the data, “there is great inducement 
for sales departments to adopt unsound and unethical 
trade promotion devices in the effort to force sales and 
to make prices which are wholly unjustified by market 
levels. This condition also tends to force the mar- 
gins, which are fairly satisfactory at the beginning of 
the year, to lower levels, as competition for the small 
amount of business still remaining unsold encourages 
all sorts of sales.” 

The moral of the figures and of Mr. Anderson’s 
comment is obvious. Effort to force volume of sales 
in excess of the quantity of flour yet to be bought can 
result only in breaking down prices and practices. 
No mill owner or manager should set his sales de- ‘ 
partment a volume mark or require a showing in cur- 
rent business substantially higher than the average 
suggested by the data available. 

This does not, of course, mean that sales activity 
should be suspended. On the contrary, there is greater 
than normal reason to increase it with a definite pur- 
pose of making every effort count on the side of price 
and profit. With less than a normal quantity of flour 
to be sold, it is simple mathematics to conclude that 
conversions on each barrel sold must be equal to or 
greater than normal if the year’s business is to show 
a return. 
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Domestic Demand.—F our bookings increased slightly in both the Northwest and 
the Southwest last week. Spring wheat mills sold an average of 55 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 30 per cent in the preceding week, while hard winter wheat 
mills sold about 60 per cent, a gain of 
three points. The volume of southwest- 
ern flour sold was helped somewhat by 
two round lot sales, one of which was 
a government purchase. Sales for the 
most part were for shipment prior to 
Jan. 1, which is welcome business to 
millers, as a large amount of flour for 
shipment after that date was sold earlier 
in the season. In view of the heavy 
flour bookings made the first three 
months of the crop year, millers antici- 
pate a very quiet trade until next sum- 
mer. 

Exports—Scattered activity in export markets continues, and the result is a 
fair total of business, considering the competition being offered in Europe by 
English mills. Latin American countries are the principal foreign buyers of flour 
from the United States and Canada. Northwestern mills found inquiry from the 
United Kingdom and the Continent improving last week, however, with prices 
nearly in line. A few small sales were made. Light business also was done by 
Pacific Coast mills with the Orient. 

Clears.—Both first and second clears are in a precarious position. Production 
of patents has been large this year, and mills have had difficulty in preventing an 
accumulation of the lower grades. Reduced prices may attract buyers to a point 
where the pressure on the market will be relieved. 

Production—The running time of mills was substantially reduced in all terri- 
tories last week. This was partly due to the general holiday for the national elec- 
tions, but shipping instructions also came in slowly. Business on mill books 
is considerably heavier than a year ago, but current shipments are lower, despite 
the pressure exerted on buyers to furnish specifications. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations are unchanged to about 10c bbl lower than a week ago. 

Millfeed.—The market for millfeed was very strong last week. Demand was 
improved because of cold weather prospects, and offerings were light, due to the 
uncertain rate of flour production between now and Jan. 1. The situation is rela- 
tively firmer on bran than on middlings, while red dog is weak. There is an 
excellent demand for bran from mixed car buyers. 

oop 


European Markets by Cable 


Ena., Nov. 13.—(Special Cable)—The small demand from flour 
consumers is making buyers cautious. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
33s 9d@34s 3d per 280 Ibs ($5.73@5.81 bbl), Canadian export patents 31s 9d 
($5.39 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.61 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
35s ($5.95 bbl), Australian patents 33s ($5.61 bbl), Argentine low grades 24s 6d 
($4.17 bbl), home milled straight run 32s ($5.44 bbl), Minnesota export patents 
82s ($5.44 bbl). 

Liverpool_—Demand for flour is very small, and it is difficult to interest buyers. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 33s 9d@34s 3d per 280 lbs ($5.73@5.81 
bbl), Canadian export patents 31s 6d ($5.36 bbl), American soft winter patents 
39s ($6.63 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s 6d ($5.70 bbl), Australian patents 33s 
($5.61 bbl), American low grades 25s 6d@27s ($4.34@4.59 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Lack of confidence in the market is resulting in a continuation of 
the buyers’ policy of holding off. Stocks of flour are small. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian export patents 32s per 280 lbs ($5.44 bbl), Canadian winters 39s ($6.63 
bbl), American winters 39s 6d@40s ($6.72@6.80 bbl), Australian patents 33s 6d 
($5.70 bbl), Pacific patents 37s ($6.29 bbl). 

Belfast.—There is very little business being done, as buyers are expecting 
lower prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s@34s 6d per 280 lbs 
($5.78@5.87 bbl), Canadian export patents 3ls 6d@82s ($5.36@5.44 bbl), Ameri- 
can milled Manitobas 32s 6d@33s ($5.53@5.61 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s 
($5.61 bbl), American soft winters 37s 6d ($6.38 bbl), home milled, delivered, 36s 
($6.12 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Some sales of flour for January-April shipment are being made; 
otherwise, demand is quiet. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $6.10@ 
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6.40 per 100 kilos ($5.42@5.69 bbl), Kansas top patents, November-December ship- 
ment $6.45@6.80 ($5.72@6.05 bbl), January-April shipment $6.55@6.90 ($5.81@ 
6.14 bbl), Kansas straights, November-December shipment $6.30@6.60 ($5.60@ 
5.87 bbl), January-April shipment $6.40@6.70 ($5.69@5.96 bbl), home milled, de- 
livered, $6.35 ($5.63 bbl), Belgian flour $6 ($5.33 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Sales of flour are very difficult to make. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian export patents $6.30 per 100 kilos ($5.60 bbl), Kansas patents $6.75 
($5.99 bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.50 ($8.46 bbl), rye flour $7.55@7.90 ($6.7) 
@17.03 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—With buyers showing little confidence in present prices, sales 
of imported flour are exceedingly slow. Home mills are furnishing strong com- 
petition. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.85@7.05 per 100 kilos ($6.08 
@6.26 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.50@6.75 ($5.78@5.99 bbl), Kansas patents 
$6.50@6.65 ($5.78@5.81 bbl), Oklahoma patent $6.50@6.60 ($5.78@5.87 bbl), Texas 
patent $6.50@6.65 ($5.78@5.81 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.70@6.10 ($5.06 
@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—There is no improvement in the demand for flour, and business is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.95 per 100 
kilos ($6.17 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.30 ($5.60 bbl), Minnesota top pat- 
ents $7.25 ($6.44 bbl), German rye flour $5.50@5.75 ($4.88@5.09 bbl), English 
wheat flour $6.15 ($5.45 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is steady, with a fair demand for passage parcels, 

At Liverpool the demand is also fair. 


MILLFEED 


There is a quiet tone to the millfeed market at London, and prices are showing 
a tendency to decline. Middlings are quoted at £8 6d ton, ex-mill; bran, £7 10s, 
Plate pollards, afloat, are steady at £7 7s 6d, and for November-December ship- 
ment at £7 5s, cif. The Belfast market is steady, with a moderate demand; 
bran is quoted at £10. 

OIL CAKE 

The oil cake market at London is quiet. Home made cottonseed cake is 

quoted at £7 16s 3d ton, ex-mill; Egyptian at £7 12s 6d, ex-ship. 


OATMEAL 


Oats products are steady at London. Offers of Scottish oatmeal are unchanged 
from last week at 40s ton. Continental rolled oats and oatmeal are quoted at 
86s 3d, c.if. American and Canadian oats products are dearer, with rolled oats 
priced at 38s and oatmeal at 36s. There is a good demand for oats products at 
Belfast. American rolled oats are quoted at 38s and meal at 36s; home made 
rolled oats at 42s 6d, and oatmeal 38@40s. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 














NORTH WEST— Nov. 12 Nov.13 ays per week: 
Nov. 10 Nov.3 1927 1926 NORTH WEST— Nov. 12 Nov. 13 
Minneapolis ...228,180 230,862 260,517 199,404 Nov.10 Nov.3 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 29,945 33,015 17,205 23,045 Minneapolis ...... 50 50 58 37 
Outside mills*..199,228 285,063 275,263 233,331 Duluth-Superior .. 81 89 47 62 
+ Outside mills* ... 65 68 64 55 
Totals ....457,353 548,940 552,985 455,780" patel om pnd pad 
SOUTHWEST— Average ..... 57 60 60 46 
Kansas City...154,922 168,203 148,558 144,211 SOUTH WEST— 
Atchison ...... 31,626 32,316 30,495 25,563 Kansas City ...... 73 85 75 82 
Wichita ....... 35,367 37,083 36,358 47,778 Atchison ......... 102 «104 = 102 86 
BANG 66 56.015550 35,925 37,579 41,911 33,144 Wichita .......... 56 59 58 7 
St. Joseph .... 29,641 48,456 27,520 45,029  ‘Salina............ 77 80 90 87 
nt rrr 25,7938 24,486 23,954 21,933 St. Joseph ....... 62 102 58 9% 
Outside millst..235,852 250,071 184,871 266,909 Omaha .......... 94 89 87 80 
Outside millst .... 74 79 55 74 
Totals ....549,126 598,194 493,667 584,567 = = - — 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— Pty psy ~ = aad - 
St. Louis ...... 34,900 43,000 24,000 20,100 gy. a eae = ihe seam 40 31 
Outsidet .... 45,900 49,500 43,000 54,800 Ouse... 53 57 50 63 
Central States{. 97,629 65,234 41,274 45,823 Central States] ... 61 49 59 65 
Southeast ..... 92,031 85,962 101,935 101,096 Southeast ...... 63 61 69 64 
‘ peor . ++ +270,460 243,696 210,209 221,819 Awerane ..... 60 58 54 56 
ACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
POPeIeME ..ncce veces 29,532 26,108 26,252 WP OMOME sesccceas 2 80 42 42 
errr 31,045 36,329 31,898 28,243 Seattle ........... 66 78 68 60 
Tacoma ....... 50,207 51,298 41,382 40,767 Tacoma .......... 88 90 73 72 
Totals - 81,252 117,159 99,388 95,262 Average ..... 78 84 60 56 
oe, 174,520 203,534 219,666 193,397  Buffalo........... 70 80 87 81 
Chicago ....... 30,803 37,449 37,000 37,000 Chicago .......... 77 94 92 92 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 13. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent .......... $5.80@ 6.30 $6.25@ 6.80 $....@.... $6.25@ 6.75 
Spring standard patent ..... 6.45@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.45 ee, See 5.90@ 6.30 
Spring first clear ........... 5.00@ 5.40 5.15@ 5.25 ry Peer 5.50@ 6.00 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.70@ 6.10 er, Peres 5.95@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.10@ 5.40 «. @.. 5.35@ 5.70 4.90@ 5.30 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.75@ 5.00 oe Mes 4.60@ 4.90 4.75@ 5.10 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.20@ 7.10 oo Bas a, 6.50 7.25 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.75@ 6.25 »-@.. oe @s 5.75 6.25 
Soft winter first clear....... 5.00@ 5.50 s0ee aces ee 5.00@ 5.50 
Rye Bowr, WIRE ..cccccccece 6.35@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.50 .@. -@ 6.25 
Rye flour, dark ...........+. 4.20@ 4.50 4.35@ 4.6Q -@. -@ 4.75 ; 

Seattle (49° s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San wenetene 

Family patent le 10@ 7.60 §$....@ EE ob:0. 60002 eee $6.50@ 6.75 
Straight ........ 80@ 5.80 coco ® coe Dakota ........ 6.60@ 7. 40 8.50@ 8.70 
Cut-off .....605- 100 6.60 cooe®@. Montana ....... 5.75@ 6.90 7.30@ 7.60 


*Includes near-by straights. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, 


Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
-@ 7.30 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.40@ 6.65 $7.15@ 7.40 $7.15@ 7.60 $6.70@ 7.10 saat 8.00 
...@ 6.50 5.95@ 6.30 5.90@ 6.15 6.65@ 7.00 6.35@ 7.40 6.30@ 6.70 -@. 
--@ 5.90 5.65@ 5.95 rer. ee 6.05@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.40 err -@. 
eS Pe 6.20@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.15 6.15@ 6.70 6.55@ 6.85 7.006 1.60 
~ 5.65@ 5.90 5.75@ 6.00 6.35@ 6.60 ere, fore 6.00@ 6.55 -@. 
oe @s. cooeM@onecs 6.40@ 6.65 Ye Pe 6.60@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.50 8.50@ 9.00 
— Pe 6.15@ 6.60 *5.65@ 5.90 *5.90@ 6.90 6.15@ 7.20 6.60@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.25 
oe@eiecs cove Q@ecee coer Qeece er ee 6.10@ 6.25 coe@ecse 6.00@ 6.50 
-»-@ 7.25 6.60@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.30 wer, str wee @ ones 
-@ 6.20 cose Mees 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 5.30@ 5.35 0006 Boece oe ee @ wees 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ee 
Spring top patent]...$....@7.40 $....@8.15 Spring exports§ ........ 32s 6a 
Spring second patentf ....@6.80 --@7.15 Ont. 90% patentst..$5.55@5.60 
Spring first clearf ... ....@5.70 --@6.15 Ontario exports§ .......... 37s 


198-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes 
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SOME FORM OF FARM 
BILL THOUGHT SURE 


Equalization Fee Abandoned, but Pledges of 
Victorious Candidates Point to Govern- 
ment Boards to Handle Surpluses 


Wasuincton, D. C.—It is taken for 
granted here that, whatever is done or 
proposed about farm relief from now 
on, the equalization fee scheme which 
for nearly 10 years has complicated fed- 
eral government efforts to deal with the 
roblem, is definitely out of the picture. 
Other features of the McNary-Haugen 
plan are, however, not entirely aban- 
doned. Some of them, in magnified 
forms, will be put forward during the 
short session of Congress. 

Senator Charles L. McNary, of Ore- 

, chairman of the Senate committee 
on agriculture and forestry, joint author 
of the bill which bore in part his name, 
announces that he is through with the 
equalization fee scheme and will omit it 
from any relief bill advocated by him 
hereafter. It is believed that he wanted 
to do this at the beginning of the last 
session of Congress, but because of the 
politics of the situation he then desisted. 
The recent election canceled all political 
loyalties to the equalization fee scheme. 
Congressional radicals, like senators 
Norris and La Follette, were never very 
strong for the scheme. They wanted to 
go much further. Many Democratic 
members of Congress who supported it 
did so quite obviously in the hope and 
belief that the bill embodying it would 
not become a law. George N. Peek, who 
invented the scheme, is probably out of 
the farm relief picture—he at least will 
not be as influential as formerly, since 
he failed to achieve any noteworthy 
rally of farm voters for Governor Smith. 


BILL BEFORE SHORT SESSION 
Senator McNary states that his bill, 
minus the equalization fee scheme, will 
be put forward at the coming short ses- 
sion of Congress. In that form it may 
harmonize with farm relief measures 
that have been urged by William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
approved, at least in general, by Presi- 
dent Coolidge and President-elect Hoo- 
ver. The McNary-Haugen bill passed 
at the last session of Congress and dis- 
approved, because of the equalization 
scheme, by President Coolidge, provided 
for the setting up of a farm board of 


13 members and the establishment of a 
revolving fund of $400,000,000 for em- 
ployment as capital and for loans to 
co-operative enterprises engaged in mar- 
keting activities, and for almost any 
kind of use, even that of procuring 
members of co-operative associations. 

The farm board idea was approved 
fully during the campaign by President- 
elect Hoover, who, however, as a candi- 
date never spoke in much detail as to 
what he would have the farm board do. 
He did, however, speak of “stabilization 
corporations” for dealing with the farm 
surplus problem. Whether he wants 
these to be corporations set up by farm 
co-operative organizations or ones set up 
and owned and controlled by the gov- 
ernment, through the farm board, is not 
clear. It is quite probable that the 
President-elect will prefer that they be 
government owned corporations, like sev- 
eral now operating in different fields. 
In one of his speeches Vice President- 
elect Curtis, who, in the last fight over it, 
voted both for and against the equaliza- 
tion fee, said: 


AN INTERSTATE MARKETING CORPORATION 


“I believe an interstate marketing cor- 
poration offers sure relief. First, it 
could improve marketing facilities of 
the farmers. It could direct the storage 
of surplus crops and of cattle and other 
live stock until better prices prevailed. 
Second, it could be the agency for the 
distribution of federal loans to the co- 
operatives, and through them to the 
farmers and cattle raisers.” 

Those words imply a government cor- 
poration rather than ones set up by co- 
operatives, 

The point over which the farm relief 
controversy when renewed is apt to be 
most intense relates to the corporation 
phase of a general plan on which almost 
all factions probably will be—on account 
of the election—in forced agreement. 

Many former advocates of the equali- 
zation fee are likely to favor giving the 
farm board and farm relief corporations 
power to engage in some kind of “dump- 
ing” operations abroad. That is, they 
will want some provision made for get- 
ting surpluses out of the country in such 
ways as will cancel or lessen the effect 
of them on domestic prices within the 
range of tariff duties. These may advo- 
cate subsidization of farm exports in 
the form of “easy loans” to such cor- 
porations as are set up as relief agencies. 
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In his acceptance speech, Mr. Hoover 
indicated that he did not think the gov- 
ernment should be severely exacting as 
to loans made on behalf of farm relief. 
“A nation which is spending $90,000,000,- 
000 a year can well afford an expenditure 
of a few hundred millions for a work- 
able program that will give one third of 
its population their fair share of the 
nation’s prosperity,” he said in connec- 
tion with proposed farm relief loans. 


PROSPECT FOR A SHORT SESSION 


In view of statements made by the 
President-elect in the latter part of the 
campaign, an early extra session of the 
Seventy-first Congress is considered cer- 
tain in case comprehensive farm relief 
measures are not adopted at the short 
session of the Seventieth Congress. 
Short sessions are always busy ones, and 
as their duration is fixed it is easy for a 
minority group to prevent action on any- 
thing which it wants carried over to the 
new Congress. Many farm “reliefers” 
are apt to prefer that the farm question 
go over to the new Congress. All de- 
siring a special session for any reason 
will be disposed to help bring about a 
legislative situation whereby the new 
President, if consistent, will have to call 
the new Congress into session early in 
his administration. 

That section of the old bill which Sen- 
ator McNary plans to embody in his new 
proposal reads in full text: 

“Sec. 5. (a) The board is authorized 
to make loans, out of the revolving fund 
hereinafter created, to any co-operative 
association or corporation created and 
controlled by one or more co-operative 
associations, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as, in the judgment of the board, 
will afford assurance of repayment and 
carry out the policy declared in section 
1, and upon such other terms and con- 
ditions as the board deems necessary. 
Such loans shall be for one of the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

“(1) For the purpose of assisting the 
co-operative association or corporation 
created and controlled by one or more 
co-operative associations, in controlling a 
seasonal or year’s total surplus, produced 
in the United States and either local 
or national in extent, that is in excess 
of the requirements for the orderly mar- 
keting of any agricultural commodity 
or in excess of the domestic requirements 
for such commodity. 

“(2) For the purpose of developing 
continuity of.co-operative services from 
the point of production to and including 
the point of terminal marketing services, 
if the proceeds of the loan are to be 
used either (A) for working capital for 
the co-operative association or corpora- 
tion created and controlled by one or 
more co-operative associations, or (B) 
for assisting the co-operative association 
or corporation created and controlled by 
one or more co-operative associations, in 
the acquisition, by purchase, construc- 
tion, or otherwise, of facilities and equip- 
ment, including terminal marketing fa- 
cilities and equipment, for the prepar- 
ing, handling, storing, processing, or 
sale or other disposition of agricultural 
commodities, or (C) for furnishing funds 
to the co-operative association or cor- 
poration created and controlled by one 
or more co-operative associations for use 
as capital for any agricultural credit 
corporation eligible to receive discounts 
under section 202 of the federal farm 
loan act, as amended, or (D) for fur- 
nishing funds to the co-operative asso- 
ciation or corporation created and con- 
trolled by one or more co-operative as- 
sociations for necessary expenditures in 
federating, consolidating, merging, or ex- 
tending the membership of co-operative 
associations or corporations created and 
controlled by one or more co-operative 
associations. The co-operative associa- 
tion, or corporation created and con- 
trolled by one or more co-operative as- 
sociations, shall repay the loan, together 
with the interest thereon, within a period 
of not more than 20 years, by means of 
a charge to be deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale or other disposition of 
each unit of the agricultural commodity 
handled by the association or corpora- 
tion, unless some other method of repay- 
ment is agreed upon by the board and 
the association or corporation. 

“(b) Any loan under this section shall 
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bear interest at the rate of 4 per centum 
per annum. The aggregate amount of 
loans under this section, outstanding and 
unpaid at any one time, shall not exceed 
$200,.000,000, but— 

“(1) The aggregate amount of loans 
for all purposes under paragraph (2) 
of subdivision (a), outstanding and un- 
paid at any one time, shall not exceed 
$25,000,000; and 

“(2) The aggregate amount of loans 
for the purpose of expenditures in fed- 
erating, consolidating, merging, or ex- 
tending the membership of co-operative 
associations or corporations created and 
controlled by one or more co-operative 
associations, outstanding and unpaid at 
any one time, shall not exceed $1,000,- 
000.” 

The procedure thus provided for was 
discussed in the report presented by 
Senator McNary on the bill as follows: 

“The committee feels that producers of 
many crops can be assisted in meeting 
their surplus problem through loans to 
co-operative associations, and with the 
aid of clearing houses, and through as- 
sistance in the development of suitable 
production programs, without any neces- 
sity for the application of the marketing 
agreements made possible by the equali- 
zation fee. Some members of Congress 
feel that the problem of agricultural sur- 
pluses can be dealt with effectively by 
co-operative associations or stabilization 
corporations created by them, provided 
they are given sufficient assistance in the 
form of loans. It is in recognition of the 
latter view that the committee in the 
present bill has provided the equalization 
fee to be used only if the other forms of 
aid prove inadequate. It is felt that a 
federal farm board should not be em- 
powered to make any contracts which 
contemplate a permanent loss to the fed- 
eral revolving fund. No agricultural 
program which is built upon operations 
involving permanent or recurring losses 
to the treasury could be satisfactory or 
enduring and the committee feels that if 
a program of surplus control which in- 
volves recurring losses and costs is to be 
undertaken at all, its only sound basis 
must be one that requires the protected 
and benefited commodity to reimburse 
the revolving fund to the extent of such 
costs and losses.” 
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DOMINION CROP REPORT 
LOWERS WHEAT ESTIMATE 


The crop report of the Dominion bu- 
reau of statistics, issued on Nov. 13, 
estimates the total wheat crop of all 
Canada at 500,613,000 bus, compared 
with 550,482,000 on Sept. 11 and a yield 
of 440,024,700 last year. The total yield 
of the principal grain crops in all Can- 
ada is estimated as follows: fall wheat 
18,966,000 bus, compared with last year’s 
final figures of 22,266,000; spring wheat 
481,647,000, compared with 417,758,700; 
oats 437,505,000, compared with 439,- 
712,700; barley 134,452,000, compared 
with 96,938,000; rye 14,625,800, compared 
with 14,950,600. 

On Nov. 13, the bureau estimated 
yields of wheat in the three prairie prov- 
inces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba at 479,598,000 bus, compared 
with an estimate on Sept. 11 of 527,332,- 
000 and a yield last year of 414,819,000. 
Oats yield is forecast, on Nov. 13, at 
288,940,000, compared with 269,453,000 
produced last year; barley at 112,163,000, 
compared with 75,846,000; rye 13,124,000, 
compared with 13,287,000; flaxseed 3,- 
396,000, compared with 4,773,000. 

Following are estimates by provinces, 
with the final figures of last year in 
brackets: 

Manitoba.— Wheat, 53,457,000 bus (40,- 
773,000); oats, 54,273,000 (25,767,000) ; 
barley, 53,927,000 (36,717,000); rye, 2,- 
088,000 (2,215,000) ; flaxseed, 768,000 (1,- 


198,000). 
Saskatchewan. — Wheat, 278,575,000 
(212,860,000); oats, 152,992,000 (162,- 


526,000) ; barley, 43,780,000 (27,129,000) ; 
rye, 8,337,000 (7,941,000); flaxseed, 2,- 
571,000 (3,373,000). 

Alberta.—Wheat, 147,566,000 (171,286,- 
000) ; oats, 81,675,000 (101,160,000) ; bar- 
ley, 14,456,000 (12,000,000); rye, 2,699,- 
000 (3,131,000); flaxseed, 57,000 (202,- 
000). 
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FEDERATION REPORTS 
LARGEST FLOUR SALES 


Percentage of Capacity Sold, and Unfilled 
Orders Show Highest Figure Since Com- 
pilation of Statistics Began 


Flour sales representing 133.8 per 
cent of capacity, the highest figure re- 
ported for any three months since such 
statistics were first compiled, are shown 
in the report of the Millers’ National 
Federation for the quarter ending Sept. 
30, 1928. This figure compares with 
108.3 per cent for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1927 and 122.1 for the same pe- 
riod of 1926. The record sales are also 
reflected in the largest unfilled order 
balance, 31,525,565 bbls, representing 79 
24-hour day runs, being on mills’ books 
on Sept. 30, compared with 57 for the 
corresponding date in 1927 and 68 for 
1926. 

This large volume of flour sold and of 
unfilled orders contrasts with the output 
of reporting mills for the same period, 
which for the three months ending Sept. 
80 was 20,323,649 bbls, or 65.8 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 65.8 per cent 
for the same period of 1927 and 71.8 in 
1926. 

Commenting on the flour production 
figures, Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, points 
out that “the figures present a situation 
which does not seem to be realized by 
most mills, namely, that flour output 
tends to remain substantially at the same 
level during any three months’: period, 
irrespective of the total volume of sales 
which may be made in that period. In 
spite of the fact that the volume of 
sales during the first three months on 
the 1928 crop year is the largest on rec- 
ord, the output during this period, in 
terms of percentage of capacity, is iden- 
tical with that in 1927.” 

Wheat stocks held by mills reporting 
to the Federation totaled 99,859,136 bus 
on Sept. 80. Applying the percentage 
of output of reporting mills (64.4) to 
the total output reported by the census 
of manufactures for 1925 indicates total 
stocks of wheat owned by all mills in 
all positions of 155,060,770 bus, the larg- 
est ever shown in any Federation report. 
The report of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, shows stocks 
of wheat owned by mills reporting, as of 
Sept. 30, to have been 151,228,376 bus. 
These mills manufactured 90.8 per cent 
of the total output of wheat flour re- 
ported to the census of manufactures in 
1925. Applying this percentage indi- 
cates total wheat stocks in all positions 
of 166,551,074 bus. Sydney Anderson re- 
ports that “it is too early to forecast the 
probable sales available during the last 
half of the crop year, but it should be 
possible to indicate both probable sales 
and output early in February, 1929. In 
the meantime it may be pointed out that 
efforts to force sales by low prices and 
unethical and unsound promotion devices 
can only result in demoralizing the en- 
tire trade for the rest of the year.” 


nd 


SECURITY TRADING SOON 
ON PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


New York, N. Y.—The board of man- 
agers of the New York Produce Ex- 
change last week adopted final rules for 
dealing in securities by its members. 
The committee in charge of this, com- 
posed of William Beatty, Axel Hansen, 
Samuel Knighton, T. R. Van Boskerck, 
Winchester Noyes, C. W. Andrus and 
Robert Straub, has worked for eight 
weeks getting these into shape and has 
incorporated in them most of the best 
practices of the major and minor se- 
curity exchanges of the country. The 
rules are contained in a 50-page booklet, 
copies of which may be obtained from 
Thomas Rossman, secretary of the ex- 
change. 

While no definite statement has been 
made, it is understood that initially the 
unit of trading, or what is colloquially 
known on exchanges as the “board lot,” 
will probably be 10 shares. Moreover, 
to be qualified to deal in securities, a 
member must submit evidence that he or 
his firm, approved under these rules, is 
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acceptable to the clearing house as a 
clearing member, and agree that if he 
or his firm is accepted by the clearing 
house as a member, the one so accepted 
will comply with the clearing house rules 
and all amendments thereto which may 
be adopted from time to time. 

In addition to the deposit of the cer- 
tificate of membership under the rules 
of the clearing house, in order to be ac- 
cepted by the clearing house, the member 
of the exchange who is going to deal in 
securities will be asked to contribute 
$5,000 to the clearing house fund, to 
make sure that he has sufficient stabil- 
ity to carry out his plans. 

It is not known exactly when this 
trading will start. Elaborate changes 
have been made on the floor to give am- 
ple space and facilities, and activities 
will begin some time before Jan. 1. 

oe 


WORLD SITUATION IN 
CORN HELPS MARKET 


Large Surplus Exists in This Country, but 
Bullish Sentiment Is Developing Due 
to Export Demand 


Preliminary estimate of the corn crop, 
announced late last week by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
2,895,000,000 bus, a decrease of 8,000,000 
bus from the October forecast and 121,- 
000,000 more than was harvested last 
season. Compared with two years ago, 
there was an increase of 303,000,000 bus. 

Stocks of old corn remaining on farms 
amounted to 54,000,000 bus, the smallest 
in many years, compared with 111,000,- 
000 a year ago, 183,000,000 two years 
ago and 58,000,000 three years ago. 

At the moment there is a fairly well 
defined bullish sentiment in the corn 
market. The new season is starting with 
practically nothing in commercial chan- 
nels, the new crop is moving from farms 
at a slower rate than anticipated, do- 
mestic demand is good and much larger 
amounts than usual are said to be under 
contract for export. Estimates of the 
amount which will be loaded out around 
the first of the year range from 30,000,- 
000 to 60,000,000 bus, although there has 
been no confirmation of the actual extent 
of foreign trade. 

A short crop in Europe and a dimin- 
ishing surplus in Argentina account for 
the export demand in this country. Offi- 
cial estimates of the corn crop in seven 
European countries now total 357,000,000 
bus, compared with 412,000,000 last year 
and 606,000,000 two years ago. Rou- 
mania has less than 100,000,000 bus this 
year, compared with 139,000,000 last year 
and 239,000,000 in 1926, 


<< 


GRAIN SORGHUM YIELDS 
HIGHER THAN YEAR AGO 


Grain sorghum yields have far sur- 
passed expectations in the entire south- 
ern plains region, especially in Texas 
and New Mexico. The equivalent pro- 
duction for all purposes, and not merely 
of that harvested for the grain, is about 
150,000,000 bus, compared with 138,000,- 
000 last season. 

Combining the production estimates of 
the 17 principal crops in proportion to 
10-year average value per unit, the com- 
posite production of these crops this 
season was 4.8 per cent greater than 
last year and 7.6 per cent greater than 
the average production in the 10 years 
1918-1927. : 

By the same method of calculation the 
per capita production of the principal 
crops of the United States this season 
was 3.6 per cent greater than last year, 
and .5 per cent lower than the average 
per capita production during the last 
10 years. 

oo > 
DEATH OF O. H. HAWKINS 

Wicnuira, Kansas.—O. H. Hawkins, 
division sales manager for the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., died in a 
Wichita hospital on Nov. 5. His death 
came‘ quite suddenly, as he was ill only 
for a week, as a result of toxic -poison- 
ing. 

Mr. Hawkins had been with the Con- 
solidated company since graduation 
from the University of Kansas four 


He started as a salesman, 
and was — to the position of 


years ago. 


division sales manager a month ago. 

He was the brother of W. T. Hawkins, 
sales manager for the company. Besides 
his brother, Mr. Hawkins is survived by 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hawk- 
ins, of Winfield, Kansas. Funeral serv- 
ices and burial took place at Winfield 
on Nov. 9. 

oo> 


HEART TROUBLE FATAL TO 
MOTHER OF R. A. GOERZ 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Mrs. David Goerz, 
mother of Rudolph A. Goerz, president 
of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, died of heart failure at her 
home in Upland, Cal., on Nov. 7. 

Mrs. Goerz, who was 177 years of 
age, was the widow of the late Rev. 
David Goerz,.one of the pioneers of 
Newton. She, with her husband, was 
held in high respect by the community 
around Newton, where they did much 
philanthropical work. The Rev. Mr. 
Goerz was a minister there, and one of 
the founders of Bethel College. 

Besides Rudolph A. Goerz, Mrs. 
Goerz is survived by three other sons, 
John H., of Philadelphia, Robert, of 
Upland, Cai., and Willard, of Los An- 
geles; also by three daughters, Mrs. J. 
P. Isaac, Freeman, S. D., Mrs. B. P. 
Krehbiel, Halstead, Kansas, and Mrs. 
H. J. Kaufman, Upland, Cal. 

The funeral took place at Hollywood, 
Nov. 13. 

o> oS 


LESS SOFT WHEAT BEING 
SOWN THAN A YEAR AGO 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—According to re- 
ports received from millers by the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association the 
acreage of soft winter wheat for this 
year will fall sharply below that of 1927 
in several states. According to a com- 
pilation of reports, acreage in Tennessee 
this year will be 70 per cent compared 
with 96 last year; in Kentucky, 85, 
against 115 last year; Ohio, 90, against 
100; Missouri, 95, against 99; Indiana, 
82, against 104; Illinois, 99, against 104. 
Virginia reports indicate an acreage of 
115 for next year against 100 for this 
year. There was a heavy shortage of 
soft wheat this year, but due to winter 
killing, and not to the short acreage 
sown. 

oo > 
TURKEY TO ABOLISH WHITE BREAD 

Wasninoton, D,. C.—There is a short- 
age in quantity and an inferiority of 
quality in the 1928 cereal crop of Tur- 
key, according to statements received 
here from the Turkish minister of econ- 
omy. For this reason, and to avoid the 
necessity of importing foreign grain, the 
government of Turkey will shortly pass 
a law fixing the exclusively home grown 
ingredients which may be utilized in mak- 
ing the bread of the country. This will 
be one quality for all, and not, as pre- 
viously reported, divided into grades ac- 
cording to the fineness of the flour. Each 
district will have its single quality of 
bread manufactured from the cereals 
most accessible. Pure white bread will 
cease to exist in Turkey until the crop 
situation is improved, the statement says. 

oo 
GREEK CONVERSION RATIO CHANGED 

The United States Department of 
Commerce reports that in order to 
lower the price of bread, the conversion 
ratio of metallic to paper drachmas for 
the payment of import duties in Greece 
has been reduced from 1 to 14 to 1 to 
10.4, in the case of wheat and meslin, 
and from 1 to 14 to 1 to 12, in the case 
of wheat flour with or without bran, ef- 
fective Nov. 1, 1928. The ratio is in- 
creased from 14 paper drachmas to 1 
metallic to 15 to 1 on all other items 
except cement, hydraulic lime, ships, and 
kerosene for new provinces, in which 
cases the old ratio prevails. 

oo 
ARGENTINE EXPORT DUTIES 

Wasnineton, D. C.—Changes in the 
export duties on grain have been made 
by Argentine authorities for November 
as follows: oats, from .96 pesos to 1.13 
pesos; corn, from .75 to 1.12; linseed, 
from .42 to .74; barley, from 1.05 to .94. 
Wheat still may be exported duty free. 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT 
SHOWS LARGE YIELD 


Both Spring and Winter Wheat Crops Are 
Substantially Above Average Produc- 
tion for Five-Year Period 


The November crop report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates the 
winter wheat crop of the United States 
at 578,599,000 bus. This compares with 
553,288,000 in 1927 and a five-year ay. 
erage of 556,016,000. The average yield 
per acre is given as 16 bus, compared 
with 14.6 last year and a 10-year average 
of 14.9. 

The estimate for spring wheat, other 
than durum, is 240,381,000 bus. The 
crop in 1927 was 243,152,000, and the 
five-year average 189,660,000. Average 
acre yields in 1928 were 15.5 bus, com- 
pared with 15.7 last year and a 10-year 
average of 12.3. 

The durum wheat crop is estimated at 
84,885,000 bus, and the average yield per 
acre 13.8 bus. This compares with 76, 
155,000, and 13.8 bus per acre, in 1927, 

The 1928 crop of oats is 1,452,966,000 
bus, compared with 1,184,146,000 a year 
ago. Barley 350,593,000, compared with 
264,392,000. Rye 43,274,000, compared 
with 58,811,000. 

oS 


CATTLE ON FEED NOT UP 
TO FIVE-YEAR AVERAGE 


The corn belt demand for stocker and 
feeder cattle during October this year, 
while above that of October, 1927, fell 
off rather sharply, compared to July, 
August and September of this year. The 
total shipments of unfinished cattle 
through public stockyards into corn belt 
states for four months, July to October, 
were 236,000 head, or 25 per cent larger 
than for the same months in 1927. They 
were about the same as for these months 
in 1926 and 1925, but 4 per cent below 
the five-year average for this period. 
Nearly all of the increased movement 
this year was into the states west of the 
Mississippi River, total shipments into 
this area for the four months this year 
being the largest for the period in four 
years. The movement into the states 
east of the river, while about 4 per cent 
larger than last year, was much below 
any other year since 1921. 


Reports from the western states indi- 
cate that cattle feeding this coming 
winter will probably be on a consider- 
ably reduced scale in most states in that 
area. West of the continental divide, 
range prospects are not good, and more 
hay and grain will be needed for winter- 
ing both stock cattle and sheep than for 
some years. As a result, the price of 
hay is considerably higher than a year 
ago. This and the high level of feeder 
cattle prices is expected to discourage 
feeding in most states. In_ northern 
Colorado, smaller supplies than _ last 
year of both alfalfa hay and beet pulp 
will probably reduce cattle feeding, but 
there may be some increase in other sec- 
tions of the state. 


oo SD 
BAKERY SUPPLY PRESIDENT DIES 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—August Jaudes, presi- 
dent of the Jaudes Bakers’ Supply Co. 
died Nov. 9 from heart disease, aged 58. 
Coming to St. Louis from Germany as 
a youth, he engaged in the retail bakery 
business until 1915, when he organized 
his bakers’ supply company. He was 4 
former president of the St. Louis Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association. He is survived 
by his widow, two daughters and a son, 
Leo Jaudes, vice president of the Jaudes 
Bakers’ Supply Co. Funeral services 
were held Nov. 12. 

oo > 
FIRE DESTROYS FEED PLANT 

Watton, Nes.—Fire of unknown ori- 
gin destroyed the plant of the Stay Mill- 
ing Co., Wilsonville, Neb., manufacturet 
of alfalfa products, on Oct. 27. The loss 
was estimated at between $10,000 and 
$12,000. The owners, M. E. Stay and 
George Barr, of Clyde, Kansas, had 
only recently purchased the mill and 
remodeled it for production of alfalfa 
products. Four carloads of meal had 
been shipped before the fire. 
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BUYER-SELLER TALK 
HEARD BY FLOUR MEN 


philadelphia Club Has Interesting Luncheon 
Meeting—Plans Under Way for Annual 
Children’s Christmas Party 


PuavetPH1a, Pa.—Members of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia met at the 
Public Ledger Building on Nov. 9 for 
their monthly luncheon and business ses- 
sion. Edward Knighton, of Samuel 
Knighton & Sons, Inc., president of the 
organization, presided. 

William R. Madara, purchasing agent 
for the Lanston Monotype Co., Phila- 
delphia, was the principal after-luncheon 
speaker, his topic being “The View- 
point of One Buyer.” He gave an in- 
teresting address on the subject of buy- 
er-seller relations, based on his observa- 
tion during the past few years. 

“The popular conception of a good 
purchasing agent seems to be that his 
job is to get the most stuff for the low- 
est possible price,’ Mr. Madara said. 
“This is erroneous. Price isn’t the main 
item; quality is.” 

Mr. Madara said that it was frequent- 
ly asked: “Can the purchasing agent be 
friendly with salesmen?” He thought 
that the purchasing agent could and 
should, always asssuming that the agent 
retained his faculty of being able to 
say “No.” 

The opinion was ventured by this 
speaker that the purchasing agent owed 
it to himself and his company to give 
salesmen a hearing and that the one 
who was the most accessible usually was 
the one who could firmly refuse to give 
the salesman an order. 

Discussing salesmen, he said that these 
men should know their subject thor- 
oughly, often more thoroughly than did 
the prospective buyer. 

Mr. Madara urged that purchasing 
agents be friendly with salesmen since 
one never knows when the present “buy- 
ers’ market” may become a “sellers’ 
market,” in which event the salesman 
is more willing to take care of that pur- 
chasing agent who has shown him cour- 
tesy when the tables have been reversed. 

It was declared by this speaker that 
the claim sometimes made that purchas- 
ing agents were responsible for “prof- 
itless prosperity” was untrue and that 
any such qualified prosperity of this sort 
was the fault of sellers who let down 
their prices. 

Following this address, several ques- 
tions were asked Mr. Madara. J. W. 
Craig, of the Atlantic Seaboard Flour 
Mills Co., requested the speaker to give 
his ideas as to the type of salesman 
who “forced” himself upon the prospect. 
Mr. Madara said that he thought the 
outcome of such tactics depended upon 
the nature of the prospect. He might 
buy finally, and he might not. 

M. O. Oliver, of the local office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., secretary of 
the club, read several communications. 
One of these was from B. H. Wunder, 
New York, of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, who said that arrange- 
ments had been made with the trade 
papers to run a column for news of the 
membership every fortnight. Mr. Wun- 
der’s letter explained that the emblem of 
the Flour Club was for use of the en- 
tire membership on their stationery. The 
letter expressed deep regret over the re- 
cent death of Roy P. Purchase who was 
Manager of the Commander Flour Co. 
here. A letter was also read from Mrs. 
Purchase and her two children thanking 
the club for its sympathy. 

Stewart Unkles, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co.’s local office, told of 
progress being made with the booklet 
to be published and distributed to buy- 
ers. This will contain information con- 
cerning the Philadelphia flour market, 
and will include a map of the Philadel- 
Unkles also 
told of plans being made for the annual 
Christmas party to be held for poor 
children of the city at the Bourse Build- 
ing in conjunction with other organiza- 
tions. Last year some 550 children were 
entertained and given presents. 

The club’s nominating committee will 
report next month and the election will 
be held in January. 

Among those at the luncheon were 


Stewart Unkles, Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co; Wesley Williams, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Wesiern Railroad; Ed- 
ward Carpenter, Pennsylvania Railroad; 
G. B. Nicely, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
W. T. Justice and Edward Oéescher, 
Pennsylvania Warehousing Safe Depos- 
it Co; J. W. Craig, Atlantic Seaboard 
Flour Mills Co; William L. Madara, 
Lanston Monotype Co; Edward Knigh- 
ton, Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc; M. O. 
Oliver, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
John P. Broderick and J. C. Jackson, 
The Northwestern Miller. 
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KLEIN MAY SUCCEED 
HOOVER IN CABINET 


Many Observers in Washington Believe that 
Jardine Will Hold Place as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—-The personnel of 
Herbert Hoover’s cabinet is causing 
much speculation, not only in Washing- 
ton, but among the business men of the 
country. There is no reasonable cer- 
tainty as to whom Mr. Hoover will 
choose for his immediate official assist- 
ants and advisers, but there are several 
who are considered by Washington news- 
paper men as leading candidates. 

One of these is William M. Jardine, 
who may be retained as Secretary of 
Agriculture. This view is based on the 
fact that Mr. Jardine’s discovery and 
appointment, by President Coolidge, are 
reliably accredited to Hoover. It is also 
held that Dr. Julius Klein, who, as head 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has out-Hoovered Hoover in 
many respects, may be advanced to Sec- 
retary of Commerce. He embodies in 
full degree all Hooverisms as to foreign 
trade and business economics in general, 
and has been Mr. Hoover’s righthand 
man in the latter’s regime at the head 
of the Department of Commerce. 

All of this, however, is mere guess. 
It may happen that the new president 
will minimize possible embarrassment by 
simply leaving out of consideration all of 
his old associates in the cabinet, and 
organize an entirely new force. 

The personnel of the cabinet will not 
mean as much under Hoover as under 
most presidents of the past. Whoever 
heads the departments, Hoover is apt to 
fix their policies and guide them in all 
of the big details. 

Of some interest to readers of this 
publication may be the supposition, gen- 
eral in Washington, that George Aker- 
son will be secretary to President 
Hoover. Mr. Akerson is a Minneapolis 
man and for several years was the Wash- 
ington correspondent for The North- 
western Miller. He enjoys the full con- 
fidence and the high esteem of the corps 
of Washington correspondents which is 
the liaison between the White House and 
the reading public. He has been one of 
Mr. Hoover’s chief aids during the cam- 
paign. 

oo DS 


GEORGIA PROTEIN RULING 
OF 1927 STILL EFFECTIVE 


Attanta, Ga.— Answering inquiries 
concerning the removal of the 1927 rul- 
ing of the Georgia state food inspection 
department as regards the protein con- 
tent of wheat products, made because 
of a deficiency in the content of the 1927 
crop, it is learned that the proposed 
meeting of the food inspectors with in- 
terested millers and others has not yet 
been held and that the 1927 ruling still 
continues in effect. It requires a protein 
content in wheat bran of 12.50 per cent, 
wheat shorts 14 per cent and wheat 
mixed feeds 13.25 per cent. 


oo S 


TEXAS A. 0. M. MEETING 

District organization No. 7 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, compris- 
ing the states of Oklahoma and Texas, 
met at the Hotel Hilton, Waco, Texas, 
on Nov. 10. The business session was 
presided over by A. S. Yeagley, of 
Sherman, and James E. Casey, of Dal- 
las, acted as secretary. The session was 
in the nature of an open forum. Among 
the topics discussed were the use and 
care of belting and bolting cloth, length 
of tempering time, with particular atten- 
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tion to Texas grown wheat, new ideas 
and employees’ welfare. 

The dinner in the evening was pre- 
sided over by Harry L. Stover, of the 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co. Addresses 
were made by M. F. Dillon, national 
secretary, and P. H. Lawson, both of 
Kansas City. 

oe 


ABILENE MILL GETS BULK 
OF ARMY FLOUR CONTRACTS 


Curcaco, Inn.—The Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. received the bulk of the 
awards to furnish flour to the various 
army camps and hospitals, according 
to the figures made public by the United 
States quartermaster, Chicago, on Nov. 
9. The Maney Milling Co., Omaha, re- 
ceived awards for 29,400 lbs to Fort 
Cook, Neb., at 2.284c Ib, and 68,600 lbs 
to Fort Snelling, Minn., at 2.184c. The 
D. J. Toomey Milling Co., Spearfish, S. 
D., will furnish 44,002 lbs to Fort Robin- 
son, Neb., at 2.2275c. The Abilene Flour 
Mills Co.’s awards were as follows, at 
mill price of 2.014c lb: Fort Ethan Al- 
len, Vt., 68,600 lbs; quartermaster, Bos- 
ton, 29,400; Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y., 
29,400; Fort Williams, Maine, 78,400; 
G. I. D., New York, 194,000; Fort Niag- 
ara, N. Y., 30,380; Madison Barracks, 
N. Y., 45,080; Mitchell Field, L. I., 39,- 
200; West Point, N. Y., 36,848; Fort 
Eustis, Va., 120,050; Fort Humphreys, 
Va., 52,038; Army Medical Center, D. 
C., 68,796; Fort Meyer, Va., 63,700; Fort 
Leonard Wood, Md., 100,058; General 
Depot, Washington, 43,610; quartermas- 
ter, Holabird, Md., 39,298; Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va., 85,162; Fort Bragg, N. C., 130,- 
046; Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 60,074; Fort 
McPherson, Ga., 29,400; Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. 60,074; Fort Hayes, 
Ohio, 40,180; Chanute Field, IIl., 40,082; 
Selfridge Field, Mich., 33,320; Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., 53,900; Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 205,800; Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, 59,976; Fort Lincoln, N. D., 6,- 
076; Fitzsimons Hospital, Colo., 81,928; 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 151,018; Fort 
Logan, Colo., 24,500; quartermaster, Chi- 
cago, 177,184; Fort Thomas, Ky., 40,082; 
Fort Benning, Ga., 299,978; Fort Wayne, 
Mich., 40,082; Fort Meade, S. D., 65,072; 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 362,600 and 
196,000; Fort Bliss, Texas, 142,100; Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., 65,660; San Juan, P. 
R., 73,500. It ‘also was awarded the 
contract for 180,026 lbs for Fort Sill, 
Okla., at a price of 2.14198c, and 70,168 
Ibs for Fort Riley, Kansas, at delivered 
price of 2.11598c. 
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HIGHER PRODUCTION SHOWN 
FOR DURUM AND SEMOLINA 


During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, more durum wheat was ground 
than in any corresponding period since 
the first survey was made, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. A total of 
14,613,827 bus were ground in the for- 
mer period, compared with 12,082,205 in 
the preceding 12 months. Mills report- 
ing produced 1,037,175 bbls semolina in 
the period from January to June, 1928, 
and 353,972 of durum flour. Since 1925 
there has been a 21.4 per. cent increase 
in the total number of barrels of durum 
wheat products, an increase of 28.5 per 
cent in semolina production, and 3.8 per 
cent in durum flour production. Semo- 
lina used for the manufacture of maca- 
roni, noodles, and spaghetti represented 
75.2 per cent of all durum wheat prod- 
ucts in the fiscal year ending June 30. 
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CONTRACTS LET FOR NEW 
BEMIS BRO. BAG PLANT 


Attanta, Ga.—Practically all con- 
tracts have been awarded by the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, for the large 
textile mill the company will erect at 
Bemiston, Ala., by which name the com- 
pany’s mill village near Talladega, Ala., 
is to be known. The mill will supply 
fabric, for use in the various Bemis 
plants throughout the country. It will 
consist of six units, the main buildings 
to be two stories high, 643x150, 664x147 
and §$3x182, the warehouse to be one 
story, 800x100. The cost will be sev- 
eral million dollars. 





MEMBERS SOUGHT BY 
SALES ASSOCIATION 


Bakery Sales Promotion Group to Conduct 
Membership Drive Week of Nov. 19— 
Allied Trades Will Help 


During the week of Nov. 19, the Bak- 
ery Sales Promotion Association will 
conduct a national membership drive, 
hoping, with an enlarged roll of mem- 
bers, to increase the benefits and widen 
the scope of its activities. The com- 
monly admitted fact that the sales and 
advertising end of the bakery business 
had not advanced as rapidly as the pro- 
duction end led to the establishment of 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Association 
a few years ago, and as a result much 
time and thought has been expended up- 
on the improvement of sales. 

Bakers active in association work re- 
gard the organization as a powerful aid 
to the industry, as well as an agency 
for binding more closely the members of 
the trade. The meetings afford an op- 
portunity for progressive bakers to get 
together one or several times a year, and 
exchange practical ideas for the up- 
building of their businesses. 

Convinced of the good work of the 
association, the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry have requested their 
members to aid in the drive whenever 
possible, by urging bakers to affiliate with 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Association. 
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COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER 
GRADING DIFFERENCES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.— Approximately 
100 representatives of farm, grain deal- 
er, milling and government organizations 
were present at a meeting, called by Dr. 
W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, 
at the local Board of Trade, on Nov. 9, 
to consider the present interpretation of 
the grain standards act with special ref- 
erence to the large amount of bleached 
and rain damaged wheat being received 
this season. A. J. Besley, chief of the 
grain standards division, Washington, 
presided. 

Heavy rains in the maturing and har- 
vesting period this year left much wheat 
in a bleached condition. In addition 
much of the grain was rain soaked, re- 
sulting in damage from must, straw and 
ground odor. Growers contend that the 
present regulations classify wheat with 
straw or ground odor as musty and, 
consequently, it draws a heavy discount. 
They maintain that straw and ground 
odor do not lessen its milling value, as 
the taint may be removed in condition-. 
ing processes. Milling interests, on the 
other hand, assert that the odor is car- 
ried on into the flour, and that the dis- 
counts on damaged wheat, consequently, 
are necessary. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, spoke, 
as did Charles W. Lonsdale, president 
of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Co 


The Department of Agriculture de- 
cided to appoint a committee from 19 
representative organizations of the South- 
west to aid in the solution of this prob- 
lem. The Southwestern Millers’ League 
and the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, as well as the principal boards of 
trade in this section and the state in- 
spection departments, will be represent- 
ed on the committee. The growers’ in- 
terests will be looked after by the Farm- 
ers’ Union and the co-operative market- 
ing associations. 

The first meeting of the committee will 
be held at an early date in Kansas City. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF PROFESSOR SNYDER 

Honoring the memory of Professor 
Harry Snyder, former chief chemist of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, who died on Oct. 11, 1927, a 
four-page pamphlet has been published 
containing a brief biography, written 
by C. H. Bailey, of the University of 
Minnesota, school of agriculture. The 
biography briefly traces Professor Sny- 
der’s achievements in the field of agri- 
cultural chemistry and pays him high 
tribute as a scientist. 
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HIGHER EARNINGS SEEN 
FOR CONTINENTAL CO. 


Net Earnings of $5,000,000 Forecast—Com- 
pany Makes Profit of 6.6 Per Cent 
of Sales Volume 


According to the Wall Street Journal, 
the Continental Baking Corporation will 
probably show a net profit of slightly 
more than $3,000,000 for the last six 
months of the year against a net of $2,- 
084,551 in the 25 weeks ending June 23. 
This will give the company a total of 
more than $5,000,000 earned for the full 
year, equal after preferred dividends to 
more than $3 a share on the 291,813 
shares of class A stock outstanding. ‘Net 
profit in the 17 weeks ended Oct. 20 was 
$1,951,656, nearly as much as was earned 
in the preceding 25 weeks, which brings 
the total for the year to Oct. 20 to $4,- 
036,207, equal to $2.33 a share for the 
class A, 

In the 10 weeks remaining net profit 
should be at least $100,000 a week and 
is more likely to exceed this since No- 
vember and December are the most 
profitable months for the baking indus- 
try. In the last 17-week period just 
reported, profits averaged $115,000 week- 
ly and the average for the remainder of 
the year probably will exceed this. 

This showing is an indication of the 
progress being made, since profits for the 
year to date are within $400,000 of the 
profits for the corresponding period last 
year, although the company is spending 
$2,000,000 more this year on the cost of 
its materials. A better grade of ingredi- 
ents is being used in all products, the 
use of short patent flour alone adding 
$1,000,000 to annual costs. 

The improved qualitv of the product 
eventually will result in increased sales 
and improved good-will. An extensive 
advertising campaign, recently started, is 
already having results in larger business, 
and although about the same amount of 
money is being put into advertisirig this 
year, it is better directed and much 
greater results are being obtained for 
the same amount of expenditure. Ad- 
vertising is being concentrated mainly in 
newspapers for bread and in two maga- 
zines of national circulation for cake. 

Continental now for the first time has 
consolidated its various trade names. 
The new Wonder bread is being made 
in practically all of the plants of the 
company as well as Hostess cake. Con- 
tinental, on account of the location of 
its plants in every part of the country, is 
the only baking company now in position 
to profit by a national advertising cam- 
paign. The company is spending about 
8 per cent of sales volume on advertis- 
ing. 

Advertising is being done in 179 pa- 
pers in 130 cities, on 6.500 billboards and 
over the radio from New York, Buffalo 
and Washington, besides in two maga- 
zines. 

Continental bought its flour favorably 
this year and in common with other 
baking companies is benefiting from the 
lower prices that have prevailed on this 
crop. The effect of lower prices was not 
fully felt until the third quarter which 
has just been reported. 

With a sales volume of $75.000,000, 
Continental's estimated profit this year 
of $5,000.000 after charges, is 6.6 per 
cent of sales volume. This is exceedingly 
low for a baking company, since Purity 
earns from 9 to 10 per cent on volume, 
and General as high as 15 per cent. 
With new policies in force there is every 
reason to believe that Continental should 
attain a net of 8 per cent of sales within 
the reasonably near future. Thus, to 
make a rough estimate of future earning 
power, it is not unlikely that Continental 
before long should have a net profit of 
8. per cent on $80,000,000 sales. or about 
$6,400.000, which would be equal to about 
$8 a share on the class A. 

Continental is in good cash position, 
since. as of June 23, there was on hand 
$3.822,862 cash and $1,828,689 market- 
able securities. probably consisting main- 
ly of preferred stock bought in the open 
market. Inventories at $3,575,173 are 
conservative. 

There are $875,000 notes payable and 
about $2.500.000 in accounts pavable, in- 
cluding $1,050,394 preferred dividends. 
There is $51,918,600 8 per cent preferred 
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outstanding, 291,813 shares of no par 
class A stock entitled to noncumulative 
dividends up to $8 annually and there- 
after to share equally with the 2,000,000 
shares of class B outstanding. 

The preferred stock is selling at 88 
against a low of 73 and a high of 96% 
this year; the class A at 40% against 
a low of 26% and a high of 53%, and 
the class B at 8 against a low of 3% 
and a high of 8%. 
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JUNIOR CONVENTION PLANS 
APPROACHING COMPLETION 


Under the direction of Gordon H. 
Darnell, chairman, plans for the junior 
national convention of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers are being 
completed. It is believed that the junior 
national convention, which will be held 
at the Clift Hotel, San Francisco, Jan. 
21-25, will enable a greater number of 
Pacific Coast bakers to gain the benefits 
of such a meeting, since conditions in 
that section make it difficult for a large 
number of them to attend conventions 
in the East. C. H. Van Cleef, 419 
Plum Street, Cincinnati, chairman of the 
transportation committee, reports that 
reservations for the special train which 
will carry bakers and allied tradesmen 
from the East and Middle West to the 


convention are coming in satisfactorily. 

The meeting will be the first of its 
kind ever held on the Pacific Coast, and 
will be open to bakers who are not mem- 
bers, for the same registration fee as 
members. The committee in charge 
promises that the session on cakes and 
sweet goods will be of particular inter- 
est and will be discussed both from the 
wholesale and the retail angles. 

al 
WASHINGTON BAKER DEAD 


Wasuincton, D. C—John W. Exline, 
sales manager for the Schneider Baking 
Co., died suddenly on Nov. 10, being 
stricken while seated in his automobile 
in a garage near his home. Mr. Exline, 
who was 61 years of age, was well known 
in the baking trade in Washington. He 
is survived by his wife, a son, and two 
daughters. 
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EXPLOSION WRECKS FISHEL STORE 


An explosion, caused by a leaky gas 
main, recently wrecked the branch bak- 
ery and tea room of the Fishel Co., 644 
Washington Road, Mount Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh. Three employees and a 
customer were slightly injured, and the 
shop was damaged to the extent of 
$6,000. The store had been opened for 
business only a few days. 
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If Milkmen Sell Bread Will Bakers Sell Milk? 
By John P. Broderick 


HEN the Walgreen Drug Co., a 

middle western chain store or- 

ganization, announced some 
months ago that it had more or less 
entered the bakery business by estab- 
lishing its own plant to supply its sand- 
wich counters with bread, a common ex- 
clamation of those who have observed 
the gradual metamorphosis of the bak- 
ing industry was, “Well, what next? 
The drug store venture was not regard- 
ed with undue apprehension by bakers 
as a group. Members of the trade could 
not help recalling, however, the current 
“wise crack” which takes drug stores to 
task for what might be called their “all 
inclusiveness.” 

“IT want a lawn mower.” 

“We have no lawn mowers.” 

“What! No lawn mowers! 
a drug store?” 

Now there is the possibility of an- 
other trade becoming a competitor of 
the baker, and this is the milk man! 

The milk man is something of a legend 
in America. He is the world’s most 
faithful deliveryman. At the crack of 
dawn, in rain or shine, snow or fog, he 
treads his way across the nation’s back- 
yards depositing his wares on countless 
doorsteps or in the entries to innumer- 
able kitchens. If, occasionally, the bot- 
tles of milk and cream are missing the 
housewife knows in her heart that the 
honest milkman has not fallen down on 
his assignment; instead, rough little boys 
in the neighborhood have been prowling 
about on a foraging expedition, taking 
bottles from doorsteps to drink the con- 
tents and sell the containers to gullible 
storekeepers for five cents’ worth of 
candy. 

Both bread and milk are of course 
fundamental commodities. Heretofore 
the purveyors of each have held to their 
respective fields. But what if the milk- 
man starts baking and selling bread? 
And carries it to the housewife at 6 
o'clock in the morning so as to have it 
in readiness for the breakfast toasting? 
Will housewives take to the idea? And 
what will bakers do? Will they retaliate 
by going into the dairy business? 

The question may appear remote; it is 
not. The proposition seems about to be 
tested out in the city of Baltimore. A 
few months ago the Fairfield and the 
Western Maryland dairies of that city 
combined to form the Fairfield Western 
Maryland Dairy. This company, prob- 
ably now does fully 90 per cent of the 
dairy. business of the city of Baltimore. 
Charles Bowman, a comparatively young 
man, is its president. ‘ 

Now it seems likely that the bakery 
business is to be entered by this pros- 
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perous company. A large modern bak- 
ery is being completed off Hillen Street 
between Exeter and Colvin at the site 
of the old Fairfield plant. Officials of 
the dairy have made no announcement 
as to their future policy or whether they 
plan to enter the field at all. But the 
bakery is rapidly being completed, and 
bakeries, of course, are not built and 
modernly equipped for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

It should be mentioned at the outset 
that this extensive Baltimore dairy com- 
pany controls from 500 to 600 routes, 
while the largest bakers in the city have 
no more than 200 or 300. If the average 
housewife takes to the idea of having 
milk, cream and bread delivered all to- 
gether it will readily be seen that the 
bakers of Baltimore are likely to be 
faced with strong competition. And if 
the program is successful will dairies in 
other cities take it up? 

Early in November this correspondent 
walked into the new building at the Fair- 
field plant and looked it over from top 
to bottom. It is one of the most modern 
bakeries that he has seen. 

The building itself is three stories tall, 
of roughly finished brick construction. 
It lies near the Hillen Station of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The plant 
has a floor space of about 160x160 ft. 
The first floor apparently will be used 
for packing and shipping, and perhaps 
storage room will be available there for 
the company’s delivery wagons. 

One 100-ft Baker-Perkins steam type 
traveling oven is installed on the second 
floor. There is sufficient space for an- 
other such oven if the venture proves 
to be a success and the dairy-bakery’s 
business warrants it. The oven will have 
Simplex oil burner equipment. On the 
second floor there is also a six-pocket 
Baker-Perkins divider, rounder, molder 
and overhead trolley system. Automatic 
proof boxes are likewise placed on this 
floor. 

An automatic bread cooler will receive 
the product from the delivery end of the 
oven. This cooler will be equipped with 
530 trays, each capable of holding 20 
loaves. The cooler will convey the bread 
to the third floor and back down to the 
second, where it will be deposited on a 
sorting table. Later the bread will be 
made ready for distribution. 

There are two 5-bbl Baker-Perkins 
mixers on the third floor. A complete 
flour handling outfit is also installed 
there as well as a York ice machine. 
The plant is equipped with 30 tons re- 
frigeration and 15 tons ice water. The 
mixing room will have the advantage of 
an up-to-date air conditioning system. 
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LARGE ATTENDANCE 
AT WHEAT MEETING 


Five Wheat Growing States of the South. 
west and Several Industries Represented 
at Manhattan, Kansas, Gathering 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Including delega- 
tions from five southwestern wheat grow- 
ing states, about 175 wheat growers, ex. 
perimental station scientists, flour mill- 
ers and bakers met at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, op 
Nov. 8, to consider proposed action to 
prevent the threatened decline of the 
quality and yield of hard winter wheat, 
Lowered quality and smaller per acre 
yield in the southwestern states were 
forcibly brought to the attention of those 
present, and the report of a committee 
which had been appointed to draw up 
a program of research was adopted, 
The report recommends the creation of 
a wheat research committee consisting of 
representatives of allied interests and of 
the experiment stations of the five states, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas and 
Nebraska. A finance committee recom- 
mended that $150,000 be added to the 
appropriations of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for research 
work in 1929-30 in the problems of in- 
creasing the quality, yield and disease 
resistance of hard winter wheat. 

The farm contingent present at the 
meeting laid stress on the fact that the 
present marketing system does not re- 
flect the full value of the protein content 
of the wheat which producers sell, with 
the result that farmers wonder if it is 
worth their while to produce quality 
wheat. 

F. D. Farrell, president of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, who pre- 
sided, pointed out that the quantity of 
smutty wheat ranged from 9 to 40 per 
cent in some of the principal markets 
of the Southwest, while an average of 
13.3 per cent of the winter acreage has 
been abandoned during the past 10 years, 
Dr. Farrell said that this showed that 
wheat varieties must be developed that 
offered more winter resistance, and that 
the quality of southwestern wheat must 
be improved. He said that the growers 
should receive more consideration, and 
that buyers should pay them more for 
good wheat than they did for poor. 

E. H. Hodgson, a large wheat grower 
from Little River, Kansas, spoke about 
the problems arising from the extensive 
use of the combine, and asked for re- 
search along the line of better machinery 
to handle grain under adverse weather 
conditions. He said that what farmers 
most needed was price stabilization, so 
that levels might not be too high to en- 
courage overproduction and yet high 
enough to keep farmers out of debt. 

The tendency among farmers to grow 
Black Hull wheat was deplored by H. 
M. Bainer, director of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, who 
declared that this variety is not generally 
sought by the milling industry, because 
of the lack of dependability in the qual- 
ity of its protein. He urged that new 
varieties should not be introduced with- 
out the full recognition of the experi- 
mental stations in the states in which 
they are to be distributed. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, president of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., said that 
high or low percentages of protein in 
wheat did not form a measure of the 
milling value of the grain. The quality 
of the protein content, not the quantity, 
was the determining factor in the utility 
of the grain, he said. Mr. Hardenbergh’s 
address is printed elsewhere in this issue. 
and it will be noted that he made several 
interesting suggestions for lines along 
which the research work should be di- 
rected. 

That European buyers were no longer 
satisfied with the lower grades of Ameri- 
can wheat was brought out by Dr. 
Alonzo Taylor, of the Food Research In- 
stitute, Leland Stanford University, who 
told of his observations on a recent trip 
to Canada. He said that a large part 
of the Canadian crop was badly frosted, 
and is being sold with great difficulty. 

C. C. Cunningham, president of the 
Kansas Crop Improvement Association, 
urged growers not to lose their present 
advantage of being able to sell on 4 
parity with northern wheat, by allowing 
varieties to deteriorate. 
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Applying Jmagination to Wheat -Smprovement 


Is it not possible to breed out the crease in wheat, or to breed into the grain a whiter 
color? These, and other interesting and valuable suggestions, were contributed to 
the general wheat conference held at Manhattan, Kansas, last week, by Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh, president of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 


NASMUCH as wheat is the raw material of 

the milling industry, millers must of necessity 

be vitally interested in all research work 

which may be carried on by any persons or 

any organizations in connection with the 

wing of wheat anywhere, and particularly are the 

mills of this section interested in the research work 

carried on in the great Southwest, because it is from 
its plains that their wheat supply comes. 

I think that I am correct in saying that a large 
part of the research and experimental work which has 
been carried on directly by our state agricultural col- 
leges or under their auspices during the last 20 years 
has had as its principal objective the assurance of as 
large a yield as possible from the seed sown. I refer 
to experiments as to the best time for planting, the 
most desirable soil preparation, the depth at which the 
seed should be planted, the possibility of increased 
yield by the rotation of crops or summer fallow, the 
best methods to eliminate Hessian fly, green bugs and 
other parasitic insects, the elimination of root rot, the 
elimination of smut by seed treatment, the developing 
of varieties of wheat which will resist winter killing, 
varieties which will be rust resisting, varieties that 
have a straw strong enough to prevent lodging, and 
those which will mature as early as possible. All of 
this work is to try to insure as great a yield as pos- 
sible, and in addition thereto, research work has been 
and is being done as to the best methods of harvest- 
ing and preserving the wheat. More work along this 
line is of particular importance, due to the continual 
increase of the combine machine. Certainly this is of 
primary importance to both wheat grower and miller. 

The research work of the future, however, must pay 
more and more attention, not to yield alone, but also 
to quality. I do not mean to imply that no work 
has been done by research departments in trying to 
improve wheat quality as well as to assure yields to 
the grower. Excellent work as to quality has been 
done, but I am of the opinion that much greater 
benefit can come to the growers and millers of the 
southwestern country by expanding experiments and 
research work with a view of developing the quality 
of our wheat. Some 20 or 25 years ago the millers 
of the Southwest would not have taken nearly as much 
interest in research work to develop the quality of 
wheat as they do today. During this period, however, 
the marketing end of the flour business has changed 
materially. With the continual increase of urban 
population and with the development of auto truck 
and good roads throughout the country, together with 
the general. trend of American life to lessen labors 
through the use of machinery, there has been a very 
marked increase in the use of bread baked in the 
factory and a decrease in home baking. 

As the baking industry has grown, it has done a 
great deal to develop the science of baking, and as a 
result the buyers of today make their flour purchases 
ona much more scientific basis as to chemical constitu- 
ents and baking qualities than they did 15, or even 
10 or 5, years ago. As a result, the miller must select 
his wheat and so mill it as to produce a flour which 
will give the best results in the baking. The well- 
operated commercial bakery of today is not a hit-or- 
miss proposition. Its capacity is large, and it must 
be operated scientifically and with a definite system. 
The time and method for mixing the doughs are fixed, 
the fermenting periods should be as uniform as pos- 
sible, and in order to insure these results the flour 
which the baker uses must be uniform from day to 
day, as he cannot continually be changing his shop 
procedure. 


Two Primary Objects to Be Attained 


THEREFORE, the two primary things which a 

miller must do today are, first, produce a flour 
which will give good baking results in a commercial 
bakery and, second, keep his product uniform. A 
miller maintains the uniformity of his product by 
blending his wheat and testing it before grinding, but 
how about the quality which he is able to produce? 
Flour cannot be any better than the wheat from which 
it is made. Every mill strives to maintain as high 
4 standard of uniform quality as possible, depending 
upon the wheat available. Wheat varies from year 
to year, due very largely to climatic conditions over 
Which no one has control, but there is no question 
that, regardless of these varying climatic conditions, 
the general quality produced in any given section can 
over a period of time be raised or lowered by the 
seed sown. 


The better the quality of the wheat, the greater 


will be the extent of our market and the demand for 
our flour both at home and abroad. As a result, the 
wheat grower will get a relatively better price and 
the mills will benefit by increased business. This is a 
very important point, and I wish to emphasize it. 
There are many markets in which the mills of this 
section could increase their business materially if 
they had available from this territory for grinding 
wheat which would produce a flour better suited for 
the requirements of these particular markets and which 
we are not now able to get. 

Many growers are inclined to pay too much atten- 
tion to their yield, and forget the importance of the 
quality of their wheat. There are today scattered 
throughout this southwestern territory several indi- 
viduals who are interesting themselves in the growing 
of different varieties of seed -wheat. To the best of 
our knowledge, some of these varieties have merit 
both as to yield and quality. Others, while they may 
be a good yielding wheat, make exceedingly poor flour 
for baking purposes. A federal research department 
co-operating very closely with the state agricultural 
colleges should carry on as exhaustive an investigation 
as possible as to just what these individuals are doing, 
and what kind of wheat they are offering for seed. 
If certain varieties have merit, they should be encour- 
aged, and if other varieties show poor and inferior 
baking results, they should be discouraged and the 
distribution of such seed curtailed to as great an 
extent as possible. 


A Definition of Better Wheat 


Now just a word or two as to what I mean by 

“better wheat” or “quality -~heat.” I have no 
intention of going into a discussion in regard to pro- 
tein, ash, etc., and the resulting effect on the baking 
quality of the flour. I know, however, that there is 
wheat grown in this section of the country which has 
certain excellent milling and baking qualities which 
are not found to the same extent in spring wheat. I 
also know that there are certain excellent milling and 
baking qualities inherent to spring wheat which are 
found to a less extent in our hard winter wheat. I 
also know that there are some milling and baking 
qualities found in some of our soft wheat which we 
do not find in either spring wheat or our hard winter 
wheat. 

Now it is not at all without the range of possi- 
bility to develop a wheat which will combine the good 
qualities of these several varieties. The work which 
has been done in other kinds of plant life practically 
assures us of the results which can be obtained, and 
the experiments which have thus far been carried on 
in the development of better grades of wheat also 
give us assurance that the best qualities of different 
kinds and varieties of wheat can be reproduced in a 
new and better variety. In this particular section of 
the country, not only should better varieties of hard 
wheat be developed, but also better varieties of soft 
wheat by cross breeding with wheats of different varie- 
ties from other sections of the country. There is a 
tremendous opportunity to improve the varieties of 





THE Franz Schubert centennial’ recalls that the 
great musician found inspiration for some of his 
most popular work in, and one should say about, the 


mill. He wrote, for one, a cycle of songs called “The 
Beautiful Lady Miller,” a title which, being slightly 
vague, has given rise to conjecture, some saying that 
the inspiration was a miller’s daughter. The accom- 
panying picture from Vienna shows the master at one 
of his sources of inspiration. 


soft wheat grown in certain sections of the Southwest 
which are better suited to the production of soft what 
than to hard. 

So far I have been discussing largely the baking 
qualities of flour. How about the milling qualities of 
wheat? There is unlimited work to be done, I believe, 
toward developing a wheat which will produce good 
baking results, and at the same time have a thin bran 
and other desirable milling properties, so that it will 
produce the maximum amount of flour and minimum 
amount of feed. A miller, in order to mill properly, 
must have his wheat as clean as possible. It is always 
difficult to remove the dirt from the wheat crease. 
Why cannot wheat be grown without a crease? We 
grow oranges without seeds, cacti without thorns— 
why not wheat without a crease? Although there is 
a lot being said today about whole wheat flour vs. 
white bread flour, nevertheless the people who want 
white bread flour want it white, and practically every 
miller today bleaches his flour. There is surely a great 
opportunity for research and experiment to find a 
wheat which will not only bake well and mill well, but 
which will also give a much whiter flour than the 
average wheat of today. In fact, there is so much 
from a miller’s point of view which I believe can be 
done to better the quality of wheat through research 
and plant breeding that it seems as if the excellent 
work already done has hardly scratched the surface in 
comparison with what might be done. 

There is still another way that research might be 
of great value to the grower of wheat and to the 
miller, At present our methods of ascertaining the 
milling qualities of wheat and the baking qualities of 
the flour made from wheat are very cumbersome, and 
take too much time. The average grower of wheat 
has no means of determining these qualities himself, 
and under the present system of grading, buyers of 
wheat for mills are not able to determine, except in a 
general way, either the baking qualities of the flour 
which the wheat will produce or the milling qualities 
of the wheat itself. The only way a mill can deter- 
mine these qualities is to have an up-to-date, well- 
equipped laboratory, with trained experts to make the 
findings. It would be a wonderful help to both the 
grower of wheat and the buyer of wheat if some direct, 
easy, simple and quick method could be discovered or 
developed to determine the milling quality of the wheat 
and the baking quality of the flour to be milled from 
it. I cannot stress to you too strongly the value of 
possible results which research work along this line 
might produce. 


No Change in Basie Principle 


D2 you realize that, in so far as we know, there has 

been practically no change in the basic principle 
of milling—that is, in the method of separating thé 
inside of the wheat berry from its outside or bran— 
since wheat was first grown and used by humans? 
Let your imagination go beyond what perhaps seems 
to be the practical for the moment. It might even be 
possible to develop a wheat from which the bran. or 
outer coating would shell off and leave the inner part 
of the berry perfectly clean, the same as we shell the 
brown skin off a peanut. I hate to think what would 
happen to all of our present milling machinery if such 
a wheat berry were developed, and I only ask you to 
imagine such a wheat because I think that very often 
we are too prone to think that research can do a 
little, but not much. Our imaginations become ham- 
pered by the hard, practical, commercial world in 
which we live, and we are too apt to drag our wagon 
of research along our level streets rather than hitch 
it to a star high in the heavens. 

Therefore, we should have more money for research 
work. Millers who know anything about the work 
which the state agricultural colleges through this sec- 
tion of the country have been doing appreciate prob- 
ably more than any one else the great value of their 
accomplishment. They could have done more, and we 
would probably have better wheat today if they had 
had more funds. There is no question in my mind but 
that we should strive for federal aid in connection 
with this experimental and research work, and to my 
mind any funds so raised should be spent under the 
supervision of federal agents located in this wheat 
growing territory rather than at Washington or any- 
where else. Any federal appropriation so handled in 
co-operation with the state agricultural colleges would 
be of great benefit to this entire section of the coun- 
try, not only to the wheat grower and to the miller, 
but to every one whose individual prosperity is de- 
pendent upon the development of his environment. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


At no time in the last week was there 
any semblance of activity in the flour 
market, nor do millers look for any in 
the near future. Trade requirements for 
the next 60 days are well covered, and 
there is nothing in prospect in the wheat 
market to cause buyers to add to their 
holdings. Only those who buy from week 
to week show any interest, and as a re- 
sult current inquiry and sales are light. 
Bookings for the week ending Nov. 10 
were only a little in excess of half ca- 
pacity of the mills represented, 

Disposal of First Clears Difficult.— 
Mills are having difficulty in disposing 
of their output of first clear. There has 
been a fair trade so far this crop year 
in family patents, and in producing these 
more clears are made. Some mills have 
heavy accumulations on hand, and it be- 
gins to look as if prices would have to 
be shaded in order to move them. 

Recently, there has been a little better 
inquiry for second clear. Prices on this 
grade are very low, and apparently have 
attracted buyers, since some mills have 
disposed of their surplus, together with 
their November-December production, 
relieving the market considerably. 

Shipping Directions Scarce.—Notwith- 
standing the pressure mills have been 
bringing to bear on buyers, shipping di- 
rections are very scarce. Current ship- 
ments are below those of a year ago, al- 
though business on mill books is heavier. 
Mills are urging their field representa- 
tives to use every argument possible to 
get buyers to furnish directions against 
delinquent contracts. If these are not 
forthcoming quickly, production — will 
have to be further curtailed. 

Export Inquiry Better—Inquiry from 
the United Kingdom and the Continent 
has been a little better of late. Prices 
are more in line with importers’ ideas. 
Companies operating mills at Buffalo 
look for some business to materialize 
before long. Some southern Minnesota 
mills have recently been naming low 
prices and doing a little business abroad, 
but the volume was unimportant. Latin 
American markets take small parcels 
regularly. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib Nov. 13 Year ago 

COCKOM ccccccccccces $6.25@6.80 $7.25 @7.55 
Standard patent ..... 5.90@6.45 7.05@7.25 
Second patent ....... 5.50@6.15 6.75 @6.95 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.50@5.85 6.45@6.65 
First clear, jute*..... 5.15@5.25 5.90@6.05 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.85@4.25 3.90@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 5.80@6.10 7.00@7.20 
Graham, standard .... 5.70@5.80 6.00@6.10 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN AS 


The principal macaroni manufacturers 
are said to have contracted for enough 
semolinas to carry them through Decem- 
ber, at least. Consequently, there has 
been no demand to speak of for some 
time, so that prices are unchanged, de- 
spite the strength in premiums on. grain. 
Directions are slow, and mills are not 
operating as heavily as they normally 
do at this season of the year. No. 2 
semolina is firm at 3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, standard 3c, durum fancy 
patent 2%c and No. 3 semolina 2%@ 
2%,c. 

In the week ending Nov. 10, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mils made 88,- 
474 bbls durum products, compared with 
88,208, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 134% were in operation Nov. 13: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 
King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 


| 
‘ 





Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill, 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C and F mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 4-10 ....... 460,800 228,180 50 
Previous week .. 460,800 230,862 50 
WORF GOD ccccece 460,800 260,517 57 
Two years ago... 529,200 199,404 37 
Three years ago. 522,200 286,759 55 
Four years ago.. 659,800 232,601 42 
Five years ago... 561,100 248,320 44 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 1,409 bbls last week, 508 
in the previous week, 897 a year ago, 
and 4,470 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 4-10 ....... 304,200 199,228 6 
Previous week .. 417,750 285,063 68 
YVOAP BBO .ecsece 428,700 275,263 64 
Two years ago... 423,840 233,331 55 
Three years ago. 424,290 290,820 68 
Four years ago.. 424,890 265,589 63 
Five years ago... 376,140 233,446 62 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Oct. 13. 69 70,475 306,727 289,313 12,963 5,339 
Oct. 20. 67 69,275 300,850 285,450 10,586 7,329 
Oct. 27. 64 66,325 291,413 270,925 3,049 1,429 
Nov, 3 65 69,625 285,063 273,616 12,430 


3,566 
Nov. 10 48 50,700 199,228 196,093 6,096 ... 
CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Nov. 10, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Output— 7 Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis - 2,533 2,942 6 15 
Bt. Pawel ccccee 85 100 7 10 
Duluth-Sup. .. 297 261 eee ee 
Outside ....... 2,696 2,815 81 35 


H. T. CORSON VISITS MINNEAPOLIS 
H. T. Corson, managing director of 
the National Food Bureau, Wichita, 
Kansas, spent most of last week in Min- 
neapolis, where he met with prominent 
millers and discussed his work. Mr. 
Corson has been active in combating food 
fads and faddists in the Southwest for 
several years, and now plans an expan- 
sion of his field into the Northwest and 
other sections of the country. Spring 
wheat millers were favorably impressed 
with the past accomplishments of the 
National Food Bureau, and probably 
will encourage it to widen its scope. 


NEW STOCK ISSUE OF GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


A James F. Bell, of Minneapolis, presi- / 


ent of General Mills, Inc., announces / 
the issuance of 21,000 additional shares/ 
of common stock of the company, to fur 
nish additional working capital and fo 
expansion of subsidiary units of the cor- 
poration. 

NOTES 

A. L. Searle, grain dealer, Minne- 
apolis, is expected home this week from 
Europe. 

E. €.: Mounts, of the Commander 
Flour -Co., Philadelphia, was a Minne- 
apolis visitor, Nov. 9-12. 

C. F. Schutte, sales manager for the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Hammer Mill Corpora- 
tion, is in Minneapolis this week. 
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A Minneapolis man just returned from 
North Dakota tells of seeing a farmer 
cutting wheat near Max on Nov. 10. 

C. A. Weaver, of Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., was in Milwaukee last 
week. 

It is understood that one Minneapolis 
company has approximately 7,000 tons 
millfeed in store at the Head of the 
Lakes. 

Sydney Anderson, 
Millers’ National 
Minneapolis 
millers. 


The main drive shaft in the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co.’s plant at New Ulm, 
Minn., broke, on Nov. 7, closing the mill 
for a week. 

A representative delegation of Minne- 
apolis millers will attend the Millers’ 
National Federation meeting in Chicago, 
beginning Nov. 15. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is 
hunting deer with a party of friends in 
northern Minnesota. 

The 5c loaf has made its appearance 
in Minneapolis. The National Tea Co., 
a chain store corporation, has reduced 
its 1-lb wrapped loaf to 5c. 


M. Ch. Bakirtzidis, of Alexandria, 
Egypt, representative of the Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, died sud- 
denly a few days ago at Alexandria. 

Rodney J. Anderson, sales manager 
for the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, passed through Minneapolis, Nov. 
8, on his way home from an eastern trip. 

The rye option is relatively stronger 
than wheat, and in consequence pure 
white rye flour is quoted by most mills 
on practically the same basis as wheat 
patents. 

The elevator of the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association, at Lakota, 
burned Nov. 8 with a loss estimated at 
$40,000. The house contained approxi- 
mately 30,000 bus of grain. 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., will be held in Davenport, 
Iowa, Nov. 28, for the purpose of voting 
on the advisability of dissolving the com- 
pany. 

North Dakota held its sixth annual 
corn show at Bismarck last week, with 
over 700 exhibits. The various state in- 
stitutions and the Indian _ reservation 
were among the exhibitors. 


Mrs. P. Vandenover, of Minot, N. D., 
mother of C. T. Vandenover, secretary 
of the Southern Minnesota Mills, died 
Nov. 7. She is survived by her husband 
and nine children, all of whom attended 
her funeral on Nov. 10. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce used five pages in the local press, 
Nov. 11, to tell the history of grain mar- 
keting in the Northwest from 1881 until 
the present, and the formation of the 
chamber and its purpose. 


Another commercial protein laboratory 
has been started in Minneapolis. It will 
be known as the Tri-State Laboratories, 
and will be operated by J. A. Bolton, 
formerly of the Atwood-Larson Co., and 
A. D. McGuire. It is located at Fourth 
Avenue and Fourth Street. 


C. T. Vandenover, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, will leave 
Wednesday for Chicago to be present at 
the Millers’ National Federation meet- 
ing, and afterward will go on to New 


president of the 
Federation, was in 
last week, visiting local 


York to attend the annual meeting of 


the National Industrial Traffic League. 


Walter A. Lawson, manager of the 
Winnipeg branch of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., and Harry Glass, general manager 
in western territory for the Canadian 
Bag Co., came to Minneapolis, Nov. 10, 
to attend the Minnesota-Indiana football 
game, returning home the following day. 


Edwin H. Smith, for 30 years con- 
nected with the Ameriacn Linseed Co., 
died Nov. 12 at his home in Minneapolis. 
He had suffered for some time from 
heart trouble. Mr. Smith was well 
known in linseed circles, having repre- 
sented his company both here and in 
Duluth and, on one or two occasions, had 
visited the Argentine Republic. His 
widow, and a son and daughter, survive. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills sold a little flour last week, but 
orders were spotted. Small lot buyers 
booking for immediate or near-by re. 
quirements, did most of the business. It 
is expected that this hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy will be pursued for the balance of 
the year. Clears were wanted, but 
scarce. Shipping directions came in fair. 
ly well on old orders. 

A few durum buyers booked small to 
fair-sized lots, but the majority have 
already covered their requirements quite 
freely and are working off old contracts, 

Quotations, Nov. 10, at Duluth-Sy- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-]b 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
WIGS WOOO  .occcccce $6.75 @7.10 $7.05 @7.49 
Second patent ....... 6.50@7.85 6.55 @7.05 
First clear, jute...... 5.90@6.25 6.15@6.49 
Second clear, jute.... 4.40@4.90 5.20@ 5.45 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as_ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sh Pn ANenépeenavesenee 29,945 81 
Previous week .........0+:; 33,015 89 
WG UN 85-0 bh 540 040% binn'e 17,205 47 
TO SEG ONG bas vksccrccae 23,045 62 


NOTES 


George Leur, grain importer, of Paris, 
France, last week visited the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 


W. I. Nightingale, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, was in 
Duluth last week. 

Membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade, in the name of T. G. Winter, has 
been transferred to L. G. Truesdell, of 
the Winter-Truesdell-Diercks Co., Min- 
neapolis, 


Grain receipts were light, but stocks 
in elevators increased, due to small ship- 
ments. The latter part of the month 
will bring a considerable volume of ship- 
ments, when storage boats report for 
cargoes. 

F. G. Carson. 
oo > 


MONTANA 


With the exception of a little hand-to- 
mouth business, flour sales were disap- 
pointing last week. The trade seems to 
be well supplied for near-by require- 
ments, and there is not enough action to 
the wheat market to inspire fear of 
any material advance. As a whole, how- 
ever, inquiry was better at the end than 
at the start of the week. Shipping direc- 
tions, while far from satisfactory, are 
coming by dint of forceful persuasion 
in sufficient volume to permit operation 
near capacity. Quotations, Nov. 10, 
f.o.b., mill,’ basis 98-lb cottons, carload 
lots: first patent, $6@6.20 bbl; stancard 
patent, $5.80@6; first clear, $5.50@5.70. 


oo] 


CONTINENTAL CORPORATION 
REPORTS HIGHER EARNINGS 


Continental Baking Corporation and 
subsidiaries report for the 17 weeks end- 
ed Oct. 20, net profit of $1,951,656 after 
interest, amortization, depreciation, fed- 
eral taxes and other charges, the Wall 
Street Journal reports. This is equiva- 
lent, after allowing for dividend re- 
quirements on 519,189 shares of 8 per 
cent preferred stock, to $2.03 a share 
earned on 291,813 shares of no-par Class 
A common stock, compared with $1,898,- 
608, or $1.58 a share, on Class A com- 
mon shares in 18 weeks ended Oct. 22, 
1927. For 42 weeks ended Oct. 20, net 
profit totaled $4,036,207 after all charges 
and federal taxes, equivalent to $2.33 a 
share on Class A stock. This compares 
with net profit after charges, federal 
taxes and reserves of $4,435,124, or $3.43 
a share, on Class A stock in 43 weeks 
ended Oct. 22, 1927. 

Consolidated income account for 17 
nn ended Oct. 20 compares as fol- 
ows: 


17 weeks 18 weeks 


ending ending 
Oct. 20, '28 Oct. 22, '27 
Net earnings ......... $3,045,330 $3,000,983 
Other income ......... 142,824 235,829 


i a oa 
Total income ....’... $3,188,154 $3,236,812 


Interest and amortiza- 


MK c60k 6 bos.c08 2 e6 161,993 194,282 
Depreciation .......... 811,180 837,104 
Estimated federal taxes 247,000 279,500 
Property applied to mi- 

nority interest ...... 16,325 27.318 


To. ata 
Bee BOS cvcsccnces $1,951,656 $1,898,608 
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KANSAS CITY 


From the outside, it would seem ‘as 
though there was some truth in the 
statement made by many millers before 
election that, once the result was known, 
business would improve. Buyers evi- 
dently wanted to see if the election 
would have any effect on the wheat mar- 
ket. Some said that it was being held 
up by the Republican party and that a 
sudden decline could be looked for after 
the election, but when this failed to 
eventuate, they came into the market for 
their needs, as they could see no reason 
to wait longer. 

Sales Somewhat Heavier.—Helped by 
one or two fair-sized sales, one to the 
government, the business booked last 
week probably represented about 45 per 
cent of capacity, considerably more than 
in the previous one. Sales were for the 
most part for shipment prior to Jan. 1, 
which is business that the millers are 
glad to get, for a large amount of flour 
for shipment after that date was sold 
earlier in the season. It is said that 
northwestern mills are now obtaining the 
greater part of the long-time bookings. 

Shipping Directions Fair—Early in 
the week there was some slowing up in 
shipping directions, which mills attrib- 
uted chiefly to the election holiday, as 
they got back into their old stride later. 
Buyers, for the most part, are playing 
the game well and ordering out their 
flour as they need it. In some cases 
mill salesmen have been instructed to 
devote as much attention to getting cus- 
tomers to order out old contracts as to 
enter into new ones. On the whole, the 
sentiment around mills is that there will 
be very few requests for cancellation. 

Export Still Slow.—There was no im- 
provement in the export situation, with 
the exception of some activity in Latin 
American markets, although the volume 
of actual sales there was not large. Eng- 
lish millers are a very real source of 
competition in continental markets, and 
although current Canadian market re- 
ports indicate that Canadian mills’ busi- 
ness in Europe is poor, cables to local 
millers all call attention to the prices at 
which they can buy Canadian flour. 
There were days last week when the ex- 
port business of southwestern mills hard- 
ly amounted to 1,000 bbls. 

Production Off Several Points.—Op- 
erations at mills were disappointingly 
light. They probably reflected the light 
receipt of shipping instructions early in 
the week. The run represented 73 per 
cent of capacity, a drop of 12 points 
from the previous week, although it was 
only six points under the 10-year av- 
erage for this week in the year. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

oe * eae 316,860 235,852 74 
Previous week .. 316,860 250,071 79 
i eee 335,160 184,871 55 
Two years ago... 329,610 266,909 74 
Five-year SOE a0bcccescdspesece 67 
Ten-year average ............2000: 67 

KANSAS CITY 
or 197,700 154,922 73 
Previous week .. 197,700 168,203 85 
TOP GSO ....... 196,500 148,558 75 
Two years ago... 175,500 144,211 82 
Five-year average .......sseeeesees 79 
Ten-year ED ie t:dba 50. 40:004089% 79 
WICHITA 

OP, 4-9: oeccee 62,400 35,367 56 
Previous week .. 62,400 37,083 59 
Year ago ....... 2,400 36,358 58 
Two years ago... 62,400 47,778 76 








SALINA 
Nov. 4-10 ....... 46,800 35,925 17 
Previous week .. 46,800 37,579 80 
Wear GOO .cccess 46,200 41,911 90 
Two years ago... 37,800 33,144 87 
OMAHA 
Nov. 4-10 ....... 27,300 25,793 94 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,486 89 
Year ago ....... 27,300 23,954 &7 
Two years ago... 27,300 21,933 80 
ST. JOSEPH 
Nov. 4-10 ....... 47,400 29,641 62 
Previous week .. 47,400 48,456 102 
Year ago ....... 47,400 27,520 58 
Two years ago... 47,400 45,029 95 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 4-10 ....... 30,900 31,626 102 
Previous week .. 30,900 32,316 104 
Year ago ....... 29,700 30,495 102 
Two years ago... 29,700 25,563 86 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


MOV. G30 ccccccccccseccsccsccssecccces 61 
Previous week 57 
VORP GOO oo cca cevacecensccssccsceceoes 68 





Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 5 fair, 7 quiet, 
7 slow, and 18 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
14,975 bbls last week, 14,032 in the pre- 
vious week, 25,290 a year ago, and 18,023 
two years ago. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 10, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $5.95@6.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.45 
@6; straight, $5.35@5.70; first clear, 
$4.60@4.90; second clear, $4.50@4.70; 
low grade, $4.35. 


NOTES 


Oscar L. Bauer, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., is on a trip in southeastern 
territory. 

C. L. Magee, of the sales department 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
is in Iowa. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., is on a business 
trip in Illinois. 

The Grain Club dinner will be held 
this year at the Kansas City Athletic 
Club, on Nov. 16, 

T. T. Hogan and A. R. Sasse, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., were in 
St. Louis last week on business. 

L. F. Myers, manager of the Rodney 
Milling Co., is in the East, where he 
expects to remain for about 10 days. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., went to Pink- 
neyville, Ill., his home, last week, in or- 
der to vote. 

E. H. Lasch, president of the Albany 
(Ohio) Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
last week visiting the offices of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co. 

W. G. Gooding, president of the W. 
J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, was here 
last week, visiting the Zenith Milling 
Co., of which he is also president. 

E. R. Crawford, Ohio representative 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., and 
M. L. McCord, Arkansas representative, 
were in Kansas City over the week end, 
visiting the mill. 

John H. Peek, Buffalo manager of 
the Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., New 
York, was in Kansas City last week vis- 
iting the local plant of the company, 
which is managed by his brother, Rich- 
ard K. Peek. 

Martin E. Ismert, son of the late 
Theodore F. Ismert, and formerly con- 
nected with the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., has associated himself with the 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. in the de- 
velopment of corporation and group in- 
surance in this field. 

John H. Moore, president of the 





Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. here, and 
of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., was in Kansas City last week. He 
recently returned from a hunting trip in 
Canada, where he shot, among other 
things, a moose with a spread of antlers 
measuring 54 inches. 

Howard B. Cunningham, of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Corporation, is traveling 
in Iowa and other territory with Wayne 
Munn, a new member of the company’s 
sales force. Mr. Munn is well known as 
a wrestler and was formerly a football 
star at Nebraska. Before becoming 
famous as a wrestler, he had some ex- 
perience in selling flour for a Nebraska 
miil. 

It is said that the racehorse whith 
L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed & 
Grain Co., named after E. A. Witter, 
local feed broker, some weeks ago, has 
proved a failure in early trials. Mr. 
Newsome’s trainer was in Kansas City 
recently looking for better material, but 
said that he could find nothing which was 
even as good. Mr. Witter says that it 
must be remembered that the animal is 
only a yearling, and has plenty of time 
to develop into something good. 

R. L. Ward, manager of the Hays 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills, accompanied 
by Mrs. Ward, is on an extended trip by 
motor to eastern market centers. Mr. 
Ward, while here last week, commented 
on the good fortune of millers in central 
and northwestern Kansas this year in 
having the first movement of wheat come 
in so high in moisture that it could not 
be put in mill storage. As a result, 
many mills, including his own, did not 
fill their storage at the high market 
level, which they otherwise might have 
done. 

o> 


WICHITA 


A noticeable improvement in jobbers’ 
purchases was apparent last week, and 
flour trading generally was a little more 
active. Shipping instructions also were 
improved. There was no export busi- 
ness. Short patent flour was quoted, 
Nov. 9, basis cotton 98’s, at $6.60 bbl. 


NOTES 

Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., recently made a busi- 
ness trip to Minneapolis. 

L. B. Young, president of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., who resides 
in Los Angeles, visited the home offices 
last week. 

oo > 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour sales were fair last week, though 
there seemed to be little interest taken 
by the family and bakery trade. There 
was a decided improvement in the ex- 
port trade, sales being made to Europe 
and Latin America. Quotations, Nov. 
8: hard wheat short patent flour, $6.70 


bbl; soft wheat short patent $6.90, 
standard patent $6.20. 

* * 
A. H. Evans, proprietor, has an- 


nounced the opening of the Dover 
(Okla.) Mill after being remodeled. It 
hereafter will manufacture feed only. 


oo 
HUTCHINSON 


Flour sales last week ranged from fair 
to poor. Bookings in some instances 
were fairly satisfactory. Inquiry was 
at no time brisk. Very few cables were 
received. Shipping directions picked up 
somewhat, and operations increased 
slightly. Quotations, Nov. 9, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $6.60 
bbl; straight, $6.10; first clear, $4.70. 

NOTES 

J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., was here 
last week, en route to Kansas City and 
southwestern Missouri on business. 

L. B. Young, former Hutchinson mill- 
er, now residing in Hollywood, Cal., has 
been visiting his son, Bruce F. Young, 
president of the Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. 

George Gano, Hutchinson grain and 
elevator operator, will build another ele- 
vator at Garden City. He now operates 
a string of 50 country elevators in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Colorado. 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 










A CAKE PUBLICITY STUNT 
ORKING in conjunction with 
the Midland Theater, a large 

downtown cinema, the Manor Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City, recently car- 
ried out a successful publicity cam- 


paign for its cake. The Manor com- 
pany, a house-to-house bakery with 
an extensive cake business, presented 
a large cake to the theater on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of 
its opening. The cake was placed in 
the lobby of the theater in full view 
of the public, and patrons were pre- 
sented with samples of Manor cake 
as they passed by. It is estimated 


that about 25,000 samples were dis- 
tributed in this manner. 






for the William Kelly Milling Co., re- 
turning from a business trip into the 
panhandle country of Oklahoma, reports 
wheat up in many fields, but others are 
barren. 

o> 


SALINA 


Flour trading at central Kansas mills 
was only fair last week, new bookings 
in no instance exceeding capacity. Most 
orders were for single car lots. Ship- 
ping directions were slightly easier. 
Foreign inquiry was light. Quotations, 
Nov. 8, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.70@5.85. 


NOTES 


W. B. Schneider, flour jobber, Phila- 
delphia, called on the Weber Flour Mills 
Co. last week. 

Harry Robinson, president of the Sa- 
lina Board of Trade, and W. A. Talbot, 
secretary, were in Kansas City last week, 
attending a meeting with regard to the 
wheat grading situation. 


A 30,000-bu elevator located at Lati- 
mer, Kansas, the property of the Robin- 
son-Wyatt Grain Co., of this city, burned 
Nov. 5. The loss, estimated at $12,000, 
was covered by insurance. 

A meeting of directors of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co. was held 
here, Nov. 9. Out-of-town directors here 
for the meeting included L. C. Shella- 
barger, president, and J. M. Allen, of 
Decatur, Ill., and J. F, Porter, Jr., of 
Kansas City. 


LIGHT CORN SUPPLY IN MEXICO 

Oxianoma Crry, Oxia.—A poor corn 
crop in Mexico this year has resulted in 
the department of industry, commerce 
and labor recommending a reduction on 
importation costs on corn, also the aboli- 
tion of consular fees on all corn import- 
ed into that country. 

For several years Mexico’s supply of 
corn has been insufficient to supply the 
demand of the population, this grain be- 
ing the chief food of the Mexican peo- 
ple. This year, the shortage is greater 
than ever heretofore, and officials have 
petitioned the railroad companies to ap- 
ply minimum freight rates on shipments 
of corn from ports of entry to points 
of destination. 

Mexico now has some 7,500,000 acres 
of corn in cultivation, with the average 
yield about 10 to 12 bus. Efforts are 
being made to encourage the raising of 
corn among all landowners, the effort 
being furthered by the establishment of 
corn seed farms by congress. 

oS 

OMAHA EXCHANGE AIDS FARMERS 

The Omaha Grain Exchange, with the 
assistance of the Nebraska State College 
of Agriculture and Nebraska railroads, 
extends yearly an effort to improve the 
production and marketing of wheat. This 
year, the exchange sent out a car featur- 
ing weights and measures, which offered 
to test free of charge the scales of any 
grain elevator in the state. Owing to 
past efforts, say the exchange, the num- 
ber of varieties of wheat grown has been 
reduced in one county from 27 to 5, with 
the goal being 3 varieties. The entire 
program is said to result in wheat being 
received at the exchange in better condi- 
tion and in a few standard varieties 
which make for easier handling, grading 
and price quoting. 
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COERCION 
FRANK H. TANNER, secretary of 
the Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
calls attention to a meeting of grocers 
under the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission to consider the following 
subjects: free deals, commercial brib- 
ery, quantity discounts, drop shipments, 
full line enforcing, uneconomic combina- 
tion sales, cash discount beyond limit, 
free transportation of goods and unfair- 

ness of selling below cost. 

Commenting on this program, Mr. 
Tanner says: “Since the millers, through 
the Federation and various regional and 
state associations, have repeatedly at- 
tempted to put into effect sundry rules, 
terms and codes of ethics which were to 
be voluntary in character and subject to 
the caprices of the millers who would 
or would not live up to them, let the 
Federation place the situation in the 
milling industry up to the Federal Trade 
Commission for its study, and have the 
commission adopt certain codes, trade 
terms and conditions to be followed by 
the millers, which the industry would be 
obliged to live up to, or suffer the con- 
sequences. What cannot be accomplished 
voluntarily may be accomplished through 
force. Millers will be more apt to live 
up to rules made by a governmental 
agency than they have been inclined to 
do through voluntary action. I trust 
that something along this line may be 
done at the coming meeting of the Fed- 
eration.” 

The implications of this position are 
rather far-reaching. This is not Russia. 
There is already too much government 
in business, 


oo > 
TOLEDO 
So far, there apparently has been no 
appreciable improvement in the soft 


wheat milling situation of this section as 
a result of the passage of the presiden- 
tial election. It looks as if the elecfion 
was only a minor factor of unsettlement, 
and the main causes would have to be 
sought elsewhere. These are already 
well known, and have been frequently 
discussed in this column. 

Buyers have not yet been materially 
rewarded if they were awaiting post- 
election declines in wheat and flour 
prices. To be sure, the market broke 
the first day after election, as many 
anticipated, but it immediately devel- 
oped strength and made recoveries. If 
there has been support for political ef- 
fect, it seems to have been in strong and 
skillful hands which may not withdraw 
immediately, but take time for liquida- 
tion. Pending such liquidation, the sup- 
port may be continued. But this is all 
conjecture. It is not definitely known 
that there has been any such support to 
the market. 

Wheat Market Puzzling.—The wheat 
market is a puzzle which has everybody 
guessing. It gives ground grudgingly 
under the weight of large crops and sup- 
plies, record visible supply and less ex- 
port takings than last year, shows re- 
markable railies and recoveries, and 
keeps within a comparatively narrow 
range for weeks at a time. Observing 
the course of the market without predi- 
lection, one might arrive at the conclu- 
sion that every bearish factor had al- 
ready been discounted, but the conscious- 
ness of large stocks hovers in the back- 
ground and cannot be forgotten. 

While the premium on red wheat has 
been regarded as being in a precarious 
position and has steadily declined, yet 
it has recently been comparatively stable 
at 22@24c over the December future. 
Demand for the wheat has been limited, 
on account of the large use of substi- 
tutes, the slow sale of flour and the 
reduced operation of mills. While the 








crop was short, it is expected that it will 
have a very long tail. One bushel will 
probably go as far as four bushels in 
an average year, which makes it equal to 
or better than an average crop. The 
premium has at least served the purpose 
of conserving soft wheat stocks, 

Millers have all kinds of wheat, by 
which is meant that they have wheats 
of various kinds, They have already 
provided for their requirements, and do 
not have to pay fancy premiums. They 
have been forced to mill to the market; 
that is, to what the market would pay 
for flour. In other words, they have 
been forced to mill to a price. There is 
nothing extraordinary about this, because 
it is always the case to an extent, but 
it is exceptionally so on this crop. The 
price is an indication of the kind of 
flour the buyer will get; he cannot get 
better than he pays for. 

Reduced Operation.—Difficulty is ex- 
perienced in maintaining even the pres- 
ent reduced operation of the mills. There 
are plenty the weekly output of which 
is not more than equivalent to two or 
three days’ full-time operation. If. the 
facts were known, there probably are 
many small mills that are making no 
flour at all, and some of them doubtless 
will never resume making it. There i8 
no certainty of being able to keep up 
even the present rate of operation, .al- 
though a continuance of buying is looked 
for in larger volume after Jan. 1. 

Soft wheat buyers in the main did not 
anticipate their requirements far ahead, 
not many, if any, beyond 60@90 days, 
and a considerable number went on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. So the market for 
soft wheat flour, or flour for that pur- 
pose, has not been provided for to an 
extent that precludes further sales. Of 
course the business is more widely scat- 
tered than heretofore, and many outside 
mills are participating in it. 

Flour Prices.— Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Nov. 
9, at $6.10@6.25 bbl, local springs $6, 
and local hard winters $5.90, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 4-11 ....... 159,750 97,629 61 

Previous week .. 132,150 65,234 49 

FORP BHO ciccies 69,750 41,274 59 

Two years ago... 66,300 45,823 65 

Three years ago. 81,960 45,426 55 
NOTES 


The fall conference of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
New Southern Hotel, Columbus, Nov. 21, 
starting with luncheon. 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold group meetings at the Elks 
Club, Greencastle, on Nov. 20, and at 
the Y. M. C. A., Marion, on Nov. 21. 


The A. B. Caple Co., hay dealer, will 
erect a factory in Toledo, costing $100,- 
000. The company has a new process for 
converting hay into a special type of 
stock feed. 


Clarence Wheeler, of Walton Bros., 
bakers, Toledo, president of the Toledo 
Bakers’ Association and a director of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association, spoke recently 
before the American Business Club, at 
the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, on 
“Self-Plus Selling.” 

The Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, is 
advertising locally a “Vegetized whole 
wheat wafer,” containing vitamins A, 
B, C, D and E, and 16 minerals from 
fresh spinach, carrots, tomatoes, lettuce 
and celery, and recommending particu- 
larly the eating of them by children. It 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





is a licensee of the Vegetable Products 
Corporation, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Charles B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., was in Toledo, Nov. 
8, on his way to visit his birthplace in 
Champaign County. He said that corn 
in Indiana is of exceptional quality, and 
that it will go much farther than an 
ordinary crop. One bushel may equal a 
bushel and a half in an average year. 


oo 
NASHVILLE 


Sales of soft winter wheat flour in the 
Southeast were light last week. How- 
ever, the tone of the market was strong, 
and specifications on old contracts were 
fairly good. Running time increased, 
the output showing some excess over 
shipments. Scattering sales in small 


quantities have been the order for some 
time. 

As distributors have been buying spar- 
ingly for some time, it is thought that 
this month should see some revival in 


R. MOODY is president of the 

* Moody & Thomas Milling Co., 

Cleveland, which recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 





current demand, Mills have reduced 
sharply the amount of outstanding busi- 
ness on their books, and with the market 
showing a favorable tone, it is expected 
that there will be increased sales. Then, 
too, the presidential election has been 
settled, and this should bring an expan- 
sion of business. 

While production figures indicate 
steady volume of business, some mills 
complain of slowness of trade. 

Soft winter wheat flour ruled strong, 
due to the premium at which soft wheat 
was selling, with prices practically un- 
changed. Mills continue slow to change 
prices up or down until wheat becomes 
well established. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.50@9 bbl; standard patent, $7.25@ 
7.50; straights, $7@7.25; first clears, $6 
@6.50. 

There was a fair demand for Minne- 
sota and western flours, with rehandlers 
making a d many moderate sales. 
Stocks at Nashville continue liberal, be- 
ing larger than last year. The market 
ruled firm, tending upward. Quotations, 
Nov. 10: spring wheat first patent, 98-Ib 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patent $7@7.40; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $7@7.50, straights 
$6.25 @6.50. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 4-10 ....... 146,820 92,031 63 
Previous week .. 141,420 85,962 61 
Year ago ....... 148,620 101,935 69 
Two years ago... 159,120 101,464 64 
Three years ago. 161,520 107,187 66 


NOTES 


The Rose Seed Co. has added a feed 
department to its business. This comi- 
pany was established in Nashville only 
a few months ago, and D,. P. Durban, 
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manager, reports a steady growth of 
business. 

R. H. McClelland, president of J. 9 
Wilkes & Co., flour and feed manufac. 
turers, has returned from Rochester 
Minn., where he underwent a surgical 
operation. He has greatly improved jn 
health, and is expected to be able to 
resume his duties soon. 

oc 


INDIANAPOLIS 


A few orders for flour were received 
last week, but the total volume was not 
large. Judging from the few inquiries 
being received, there is little trading in 
prospect for a month or so. Most of 
the soft wheat flour being sold is for 
current needs. Shipping instructions 
were a little better on soft wheat flour 
than other types, most of the business 
being done in southern territory. Stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and consumers 
are said to be very small. 

Early buying by the bakery trade has 
taken care of most of the demand until 
Jan. 1. Shipping instructions were not 
very heavy. Some sales were reported 
for export. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Nov. 10: soft winter short patent $6.50 
@7 bbl, straight $5.50@6, first clear $5 
@5.50; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.75, straight $5.25@5.75, first clear $4.75 
@5.25; spring first patent $6.25@6.75, 
standard patent $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5@5.50. 


NOTES 


Officials of the Rossville Grain Co, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., have filed papers 
evidencing preliminary dissolution. 

The Indianapolis public elevator and 
many thousand bushels of grain were 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin re- 
cently. It is possible that heat from 
the blazing elevator caused damage to 
grain valued at $500,000 in adjacent 
concrete storage columns. Officials of 
the elevator were unable to estimate the 
loss, because no definite figure was avail- 
able on damage to the stored grain. 
That to the elevator will be about $50,- 
000. Marvin Scales is manager. 


oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour trading was draggy last week. 
Shipping was steady and exporting fair. 
Prices were firm. Quotations, Nov. 10, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat best patent $8.25 
bbl, first patent $7.75, straights $7.25; 
Kansas hard, $8; first clears in jute 
$6.75, second clears $6.25. 


NOTES 


The Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, has installed a laboratory. 

Walter King, Mount Vernon, who has 
been with an Evansville newspaper for 
several months, has resigned to accept a 
——s with the Fuhrer-Ford Milling 

0. 

Miss Grace Steinhauer, culinary ex- 
pert of Igleheart Bros., Inc., demon- 
strated preparation of pastries in a food 
exhibition at an Evansville department 
store last week. 

oo > 


NORFOLK 


There was little change in the flour 
market last week, with buying fairly ac- 
tive. Quotations, Nov. 9: northwestern 
spring patents $7.20@7.45 bbl, second 
patents $6.40@6.65; top winters $6.75@ 
6.95, second patents $6.50@6.70; Kansas 
family patents $6.50@6.75, second pat- 
ents $6.20@6.45, blended patents $6.15@ 
6.35; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$6.25@6.35. 

oS 
INDIANA BAKERS SET DATE 
FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Feb. 11-13, according to Charles P. 
Ehlers, secretary-manager. It has also 
been decided that the association will 
hold four district meetings, at South 
Bend Nov. 19, at Fort Wayne Nov. 20, 
at Muncie Nov. 21, and at Indianapolis 
Nov. 22. A large attendance is expected 
at the convention, and arrangements 
have been made for a number of speak- 
ers and demonstrators. The programs 
will be announced later. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour business last week was disap- 
pointingly light, and dealers do not look 
for any special activity until after Jan. 
1, as most buyers have covered their 
needs for the first half of the crop, while 
those who have not are only taking flour 
as they need it. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—One large sale 
of spring wheat flour was made, a 12,000- 
bbl order to a jobber, for shipment up 
to April 1, and was the only booking of 
any size made. Patent flour was only 
sold in single cars as a rule, and these 
were not numerous. Clears, when avail- 
able, met with ready sale, and there were 
two lots of 2,500 bbls booked. Shipping 
directions were hard to get. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There was a re- 
port of one sale of 15,000 bbls hard win- 
ter flour, but it could not be confirmed. 
New business was generally light, and 
mainly in small amounts. There was 
some complaint about difficulty in ob- 
taining directions, although not as great 
as from spring wheat mill representa- 
tives. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Due to the fact 
that most of the larger buyers have cov- 
ered their needs until Jan. 1, new busi- 
ness in soft wheat flour continued light. 
Sales were scattered, chiefly in single 
cars of Michigan and Pacific Coast 
flours. There was some complaint about 
shipping directions being slow. 

Flour Prices Quotations, Nov. 10, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes: spring top pat- 
ent $5.80@6.30 bbl, standard patent $5.45 
@6.10, first clear $5@5.40, second clear 
$4@4.70; hard winter short patent $5.70 
@6.10, 95 per cent patent $5.25@5.70, 
straight $5.10@5.40, first clear $4.75@5; 
soft winter short patent $6.20@7.10, 
standard patent $5.90@6.60, straight 
$5.75@6.25, first clear $5@5.50. 

Durum.—There was no activity in semo- 
linas, as most users have contracted ahead 
for supplies, and no large sales will be 
booked until present holdings are re- 
duced. Directions were fair. On Nov. 
10 No. 2 semolina was quoted at 3%4c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 34%c; No. 3 
semolina, 3c; durum patent, 2%c; spe- 
cial grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

WOM, GBD ccccccceccccvccs 30,803 77 
Previous week .........+++ 37,449 94 
BORE BMD scocsccvvocsseeve 37,000 92 
Two years ago .......++6s 37,000 92 


DEATH OF FLOUR JOBBER 


George Sweeny, president of the Unit- 
ed Warehouse Co., Evanston, IIl., who 
died suddenly on Nov. 4, was buried 
Nov. 7 in Graceland Cemetery, Chicago. 
For the past 10 years he was head of 
the United company, a large distributor 
of several brands of flour, including 
Pillsbury’s Best, Ceresota and Gold 
Medal. He was born in Washington, 
N. J., in 1849, later moving to Virginia, 
and 20 years ago went to Evanston. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Emma 
H. Sweeny, a daughter, Mrs. C. A. Ran- 
dolph, two sisters and two brothers. The 
business will be continued under the di- 
rection of C. A. Randolph, vice presi- 
dent, who had been associated with Mr. 
Sweeny for several years. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


Walter D. Warrick, advertising man- 
ager for the W. E. Long Co., will be 
the main speaker at the banner meeting 
of the Chicago Flour Club, to be held 
the evening of Nov. 21, at the Great 
Northern Hotel. Mr. Warrick, who is 
well known to the milling and baking 
trades, will discuss chain stores, a topic 
with which he is thoroughly acquainted. 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 








The program of the next meeting will be 
especially arranged for the salesmen 
members of the club, and a large at- 
tendance is expected. The entertain- 
ment committee is planning an interest- 
ing program, and it is the hope of the 
officers that the attendance at last year’s 
salesmen’s meeting will be exceeded. 


DEATH OF GRAIN MAN 


John H. Jones, a director of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, died of pneu- 
monia, Nov. 7, at his home after a short 
illness. He was 68 years of age, and 
had lived in Chicago since childhood, 
having come to the city from Pittsburgh 
with his parents when six years of age. 
He began his business career in 1881 
with W. R. Linn, later Linn & Dwight, 
and since 1888 had operated his own 
business. He was an active member of 
the board since 1881 and served four 
years as a director, his first term begin- 
ning in 1902. He also was vice presi- 
dent in 1905 and 1906. Mr. Jones was 
widely known in business and financial 
circles, and was a member of the Chi- 
cago Club, Chicago Athletic Association, 
and the Glen View Golf Club. 


NOTES 


The Galatia (Ill.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $75,000. 


H. A. Wernli, Minneapolis representa- 


tive for Rosenbaum Bros., Inc., was in 
Chicago, Nov. 7. 


Clarence Woolman, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., has returned from a 10 
days’ eastern trip. 


S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed plant engineers, returned, Nov. 
8, from a business trip to Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, called 
on the trade in central Illinois last week, 
and passed the week end at his gun 
club, at Depue, IIl. 


R. F. Bausman, New York export 
manager for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis, was in Chicago, Nov. 
8, en route to his concern’s main office. 


Miss Ruth Baum, who has been con- 
nected with the Chicago office of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., for six 
years, will be married, Nov. 17, to J. E. 
Martin, of Chicago. 

Dr. Edward Rheinsberger, of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, was here last week, 
and called at the Board of Trade. He 
is making a general study of the mar- 
keting of grain and other farm products. 


H,. T. Corson, executive manager of 
the National Food Bureau, Wichita, 
Kansas, is in Chicago, and will be pres- 
ent at the semiannual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation at the Stev- 
ens Hotel, Nov. 15-16. 


George Bryant, of Jackson Bros., R. 
O. Cromwell, of the Lamson Bros. Co., 
and L. A. Fitz, in charge of the local 
Grain Futures Administration, returned 
Nov. 8 from Manhattan, Kansas, where 
they had attended the wheat improve- 
ment meeting. 


Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
was in Chicago last week, where he at- 
tended the funeral of the late Fred A. 
Hamilton, his company’s semolina repre- 
sentative for many years. He remained 
here for several days to assist Mrs. 
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Another Effective Method of Dealing With 
the Used Flour Sack 





ON the theory that one example is worth a dozen precepts, the staff of an 
exclusive Chicago bakery promotes the sale of empty flour bags by them- 


selves wearing pretty aprons made out of this material. 


This novel idea is 


the work of Miss Anna Socatch, owner and manager of the Socatch Bakeries, 

located at 711 North Michigan Boulevard and 3126 Broadway, Chicago. 
“We cater especially to a gold coast trade,” said Miss Socatch, “which 

demands absolute perfection in quality and materials and is ready to pay 


fer superior goods. 


For this reason we cannot afford to practice false econ- 
omy, such as getting our flour in used, secondhand bags. 


We use a great 


many of the bags in the kitchens as dish towels, pot cloths and for polishing 
the glass cases. When we get a surplus on hand, we have only to put up the 
sign, ‘Flour Bags for Sale Today, and they are quickly gone.” 

That prosperous customers are also thrifty ones is evidenced, Miss Socatch 
said, by the interest they take when they learn that the girls behind the counter 


have made their aprons out of flour bags. 
work on and make up according to their own patterns and tastes. 


makes an apron. 


The girls take the bags home to 
One bag 


Some of them have attractive handwork on them, others 
are of the more tailored style, bound with colored bias tape. 


All of them are 


practical working — and convey the assurance of personal daintiness 


so essential to a f shop. 
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Hamilton in arranging her husband’s 
affairs. 

There were a number of transactions 
in Chicago Board of Trade memberships 
last week at new high levels. Starting 
at $18,500, memberships went to $19,000, 
at which price the place of the late J. 
Ogden Armour was sold. Several also 
went at $20,000, and on Nov. 9 two were 
sold at the new high price of $21,000. 

The Uhlmann Grain Co. and E. W. 
Baily & Co., grain concerns, are moving 
to temporary quarters in the Rand-Mc- 
Nally Building, on South Clark Street. 
They will remain there until the new 
Board of Trade Building is completed. 
Later this month the board is expected 
to move to its temporary building on 
South Clark Street. 

oo > 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour was dull last week, with little 
hope for much business until after Jan. 
1. On the whole, the situation for the 
next few weeks does not look promising. 
Top prices of spring wheat flour dropped 
15c, but the lower limits were the same. 
Quotations, Nov. 10: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $6.10@6.15 
bbl, straight $5.75@5.85, first clear $4.85 
@4.95, and second clear $4.20@4.40, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Attractive offers on southwestern 
wheat flour failed to stimulate any busi- 
ness. There were no changes in the low- 
er limits and the top one advanced only 
5c. Sellers do not anticipate much busi- 
ness until after Jan. 1. Quotations, Nov. 
10: fancy brands hard winter patent 
$5.80@6 bbl, straight $5.45@5.80, and 
first clear $4.65@5, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 
S. E. Sterche, of Moquah, Wis., has 
acquired the business and plant of the 
Moquah Flour Mills. 


Feed receipts in October were 5,910 
tons, compared with 17,212 last year; 
shipments 7,960, against 9,598. 

Receipts of flour during October to- - 
taled 287,700 bbls, against 344,644 the 
same week iast year; shipments 6,300, 
against 30,465. 

Receipts of the five leading cash grains 
were heavier in October than a year 
previous, being 4,709,940 bus, against 
4,250,990. Shipments totaled 2,237,400 
bus, compared with 2,474,724. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oo 

SECURITIES TRADING WILL BEGIN 

According to a recent announcement 
by Samuel P. Arnot, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, a committee 
has been appointed and is now at work 
completing arrangements for the inau- 
guration of trading in securities by the 
board. This proposition has been agi- 
tated since 1924 by a substantial major- 
ity of the members of the organization, 
and negotiations have been carried on 
with the Chicago Stock Exchange, with 
a view to merging the two bodies. How- 
ever, the proposed merger could not be 
effected, and the board intends to open 
a securities trading market independ- 
ently. 


<<“! 
FREER CUP TO NASHVILLE BAKER 
NasHvILLE, Tenn. — The American 


Bread Co., Nashville, has won the Harry 
M. Freer trophy, a silver cup, for best 
loaf of bread. F. B. Evers, president of 
the company, has been notified that the 
honor was awarded on a score of 97.5. 
The highest score recorded in the history 
of the trophy since it was offered in 1921 
by Harry M. Freer, of Akron, Ohio, was 
98 per cent. The Nashville bread scored 
perfectly on volume, shape, crust, odor 
and taste. 
oo 


BROTHER OF M. M. NOWAK DEAD 

Walter W. Nowak, brother of Max- 
well M. Nowak, president of the Nowak 
Milling Corporation, Hammond, Ind., 
died in Paris on Oct. 81. Mr. Nowak, 
who was 46 years of age, had for the last 
10 years been European manager for 
the Niles-Bement-Bond Co. He was a 
graduate in engineering from Cornell 
University and: Sibley College. His wife 
and two children survive. 
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THE CHINESE FLOUR MARKET 

Canadian mills are finding an increase 
in Japanese competition for the flour 
trade of China. Wheat flour of Jap- 
anese production is entering through the 
northern ports for consumption in north 
China and Manchuria in ever increasing 
quantities, but it is not so well known 
in central and southern China. Appar- 
ently, most of this flour is from wheat 
grown in Korea. Actual figures as to 
imports are difficult to obtain, but for 
a recent six months’ period there were 
nearly 2,000,000 bags imported, an in- 
crease of almost 1,000,000 over the same 
period of the previous year. Japanese 
mills and shippers are expecting to bring 
the total volume of their trade for the 
current year to 6,000,000 bags. 

Undoubtedly, the public policy of 
Japan in encouraging exports has some- 
thing to do with this increase in Chinese 
business. The fact that Japan has a 
number of large milling plants situated 
on the coast, where water freights in 
and out of the country are procurable, 
is another important factor. 

Canadian mills naturally are interested 
in anything that affects a market where 
their own flour is so largely sold as in 
China. Some years ago it was their 
belief that any Chinese business then be- 
ing done would not last, and that ulti- 
mately the market would be supplied 
with flour from home grown wheat. In 
the interval several changes have taken 
place, and there is a strong hope on the 
part of the larger mills that China will 
purchase Canadian flour in steadily in- 
creasing quantities for many years. 
Thus, competition from Japan and 
other quarters interests the trade of this 
country, and the foregoing figures will 
give some indication of how matters are 
going in that respect. 


oo 
TORONTO 


Sales of spring wheat flour to domes- 
tic buyers are spasmodically good. Just 
an odd day now and again witnesses a 
wave of orders, and between there is 
quietness. Nevertheless all mills here- 
abouts are running full time and have 
been for some time. Forward sales run 
into the new year in the case of some 
bakers. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 10: 

Nov. 3 


Te MOORS hb che caeenndees $7.40 $7.40 
Patent .ccccccccccccsesees s 7.15 
Second patent .....ccceee 6.80 
BOOS MAPOME 6. oc ccccces 6.40 
PUME GCIORE cc ccccccs 5.70 
Graham flour ....... 6.10 
Whole wheat flour .. 6.10 





in bags of 98 Ibs, 


All per barrel, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 


wheat flour is selling freely in the home 
markets, with every prospect that this 
will continue indefinitely. Factories and 
pastry bakers are the principal buyers, 
but retail dealers are also taking fair 
deliveries. Prices are firmer, but not 
materially changed. Quotations, Nov. 
10: best brands of 90 per cent soft win- 
ters $5.40 bbl, bulk, seaboard; Montreal, 
in secondhand jutes, $5.60@5.65, Toron- 
to $5.55@5.60; best quality soft patents 
$8 and seconds $7.50, in 98-lb new jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; blended springs and _ winters, 
best grade $6.80, second $6.60, in 98-lb 
jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting—New business in springs 
for export is quiet. Continental Europe 
offers occasional blocks of business, but 
bids are so close to cost that it is always 
a matter of doubt whether mills should 
accept or not. Sales to British import- 
ers are steady, but show no volume. Of 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Another Export Market 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers are always interested in the possibility of 
developing new markets for spring wheat flour, and of late have been giving more 
than a little attention to South America, and especially the central portions of it, 


as, for instance, Guatemala. 


Statistics show that flour forms practically half of 


the total imports of foodstuffs into that country, and the market, therefore, is 


one that should interest Canadian mills. 


Imports of flour are increasing rather 


rapidly, and as there is no milling industry in the country, all the flour con- 
sumed is imported. At present the United States has a monopoly on the market, 
principally because American millers have cultivated it and made it their own. 
No doubt Canadian mills could get a share of the business if they were to devote 


the necessary time and attention to it. 


oo SD 


New Toronto Brokerage Firm 
Toronto, Ont.—The Superior Milling & Grain Co. is a new concern in the 


Toronto trade which is meeting with generous welcome. 


J. L. Grant is head of the 


company, and has associated with him L. E. McCarthy, a son of W. H. McCarthy, 
of the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd. Mr. Grant needs no introduction to 


the Canadian trade. 


His work for the British war office in this country during 


the whole of the war period gives him a wider acquaintance than could possibly 
have been obtained in any other way, and the record of his administration will 


stand forever to his credit with Canadian mills. 


Mr. McCarthy is one of the 


junior members of the trade, but has had the best of preparation for his present 
undertaking. The new firm will handle flour, grain and all kinds of feedingstuffs 


for both domestic and export account. 


OO OO OOO OOO DOO DPOOOOOOOOlLSOE DO SDS 


the smaller markets, the British West 
Indies afford the best prices and regu- 
lar shipments are going there. Other 
exporting sales are widely scattered but, 
on the whole, they show quite good to- 
tals. Prices have not changed since a 
week ago. Quotations, Nov. 10: export 
patent springs, in jute, November-De- 
cember shipment, 32s 6d per 280 lbs, in 
jute bags, c.i.f., London. 

Ontario 90 per cent winters are still 
several shillings higher than Glasgow 
and other old-time markets are able to 
pay. Other flours are so much cheaper 
that Canadians cannot compete. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 10: 90 per cent patents, nom- 
inally 37s per 280 lbs, in jute bags, c.i-f., 
London or Glasgow, November-Decem- 
ber seaboard loading. 


WEST INDIES TRADE 


In a recent address before the Cana- 
dian Club, Toronto, J. G. Gardner, di- 
rector of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, referred to the growth of business 
between Canada and the British West 
Indies. He pointed out that in 1898 
the total trade amounted to $2,500,000 
which increased to $12,500,000 in 1908, 
to $27,500,000 in 1918 and to $45,000,000 
in the year ended July last. Mr. Gard- 
ner believes that this business could be 
developed still further. Flour figures 
largely in the trade with the British 
West Indies, as that market is one of the 
steadiest and best customers of Cana- 
dian mills and yields a little better price 
than transatlantic markets. In fact the 
West Indies in 1927 ranked third in the 
list of countries buying Canadian flour. 
Only the United Kingdom and Germany 
exceeded it in the quantities imported. 


HARBOR FROZEN 


The Canadian government was advised 
by wireless on Nov. 6 that the harbor 
at Fort Churchill, which is to be the 
terminus of the Hudson Bay Railway, 
was then frozen over and navigation was 
no longer possible. As a result, govern- 
ment vessels working within the harbor 
are now on their way home with the in- 
tention of wintering in the St. Lawrence. 
The same dispatch states that there is 
no ice in the Hudson Straits, and navi- 
gation in those waters is still open. 

Railway car loadings in Canada have 
reached far beyond the highest previous 
record. The increase for the year to 
date over 1927 is about 10 per cent. 
Naturally, railway earnings reflect this 
improvement, and it is generally believed 
that the two principal systems are mak- 





ing something like 30 per cent net gains 
over 1927. 
NOTES 

R. J. Pinchin, manager of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
was in Toronto last week. 

A. E. Copeland, of Copeland & Elliott, 
flour, grain and feed merchants, was in 
Montreal last week on business. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the 
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E. ANDERSON, manager of the To- 
ronto ‘office of the Lake of the 


J. 


Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has charge of 
the firm’s selling and warehousing opera- 
tions in that part of the Canadian mar- 


ket. He has occupied the position for 
about 25 years and quite naturally has 
acquired in that time a very complete 
knowledge of the trade and its require- 
ments. Mr. Anderson was born near 
Kingston, Ont., and has lived most of his 
life in that province. A short period in 
the West when he was a young man 
gave him an experience there that has 
been of service since. Mr. Anderson 
takes an active interest in the Rotary 
Club and a number of charitable institu- 
tions. He is a keen golfer, being a mem- 
ber of the Rosedale Golf Club, Ltd., of 
Toronto. 
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OMINION or GANADA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
Montreal, visited Toronto on association 
business, Nov. 8. 


Andor Kemeny, traveling representa- 
tive in Canada of the Novadel-Agene 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., called at 
this office on Nov. 7. 


Charles Ritz, manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal, was here 
last week for the purpose of meeting 
his company’s Ontario travelers. 


Unconfirmed reports state that nego- 
tiations are being carried on for the erec- 
tion of a grain storage elevator at Wind- 
sor, Ont., to cost $1,000,000. Winnipeg 
interests are said to be behind the pro- 
posal, 


J. H. Faber, of Zwaardemaker’s 
Trading & Industrial Co., Amsterdam, 
Holland, passed most of last week in 
Toronto. Mr. Faber is on this conti- 
nent for the purpose of studying cereal 
and feed milling in Canada and _ the 
United States. His trip will extend 
practically around the world, as he in- 
tends visiting many other countries for 
educational purposes before returning to 
Holland. 

o> 


MONTREAL 


Good business in spring wheat flour 
was reported last week. Prices were 
firm and unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
9, car lots, in jutes, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: top patents, $7.40 bbl; patent, 
$6.95; second patent, $6.80; export pat- 
ent, $6.40. 

All mills are fairly busy with small 
orders from export markets. Winter 
wheat flour conditions are unchanged, 
and prices continue at approximately 
$6.10 bbl, in secondhand jutes, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points. 


oo 


WINNIPEG 


There was no marked improvement 
in export business last week, but domes- 
tic demand for flour was maintained and 
mills were active. A few sales to the 
eastern seaboard were made, but trad- 
ing with Europe continued disappoint- 
ing. A good demand came from the 
Orient, but sales were restricted by the 
tightness of the tonnage situation at the 
Pacific Coast for December-January 
shipment. Most mills have forward 
bookings for the Orient, and western 
movement in this direction is expected 
to be large this season. October was a 
good month for most of the big mills, 
and November so far has seen no re- 
duction in activity, domestic trade, of 
course, accounting for most of it. Prices 
were unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Nov. 10, at $8.15 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.15 and first clears 
at $6.15; cottons, 15c more; Pacific 
Coast points, 50¢c more. Second patents 
to bakers were quoted at $6.80, car lots, 
basis jute 98's. 

NOTES 

H. Sellers, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is on a 
western tour of inspection. 

Fire recently destroyed the elevator at 
Simpson, Sask., owned by the Canadian 
Consolidated Elevator Co., Ltd. 

Having delivered almost 300,000,000 
bus of this year’s wheat crop, farmers 
in western Canada are still hauling to 
country elevators at the rate of 4,500,000 
bus daily. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Manitoba wheat pool the delegates went 
on record as favoring the use of a con- 
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tinuous contract instead of the present 
five-year one. 

John Knox, pioneer grain buyer, em- 

yed for some years by the Ogilvie 

ur Mills Co., Ltd., died at Winnipeg 
last week in his sixty-second year after 
a protracted illness. 

G. C. Morrison, of the Inter City Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is in the 
West, where, it is hinted, he is endeav- 
oring to add other bakeries to the list al- 
ready controlled by this company in 
Ontario. 

oo D> 
WHEAT PRICES SHOULD NOT DROP 


Wixnireec, Man.—Wheat prices should 
be well maintained, despite the heavy 
crop, according to W. R. Motherwell, 
Canadian minister of agriculture. 

“The protein content of Canadian 
wheat this year is so far superior to that 
of the last two years that the tendency 
should be against any sagging in prices, 
despite the enormous crop,” Mr. Mother- 
well said. 

Grading of wheat by protein content 
will again come before the agricultural 
committee at the next session, it was 
stated. A great deal of technical evi- 
dence had been given the committee last 
session, and a further investigation would 
be made, although the evidence indi- 
cated that the new method of grading 
might define the essential value of the 
grain more accurately. No legislation 
was in view until the matter had been 
gone into further. Tests along this line 
were also being made by the Saskatche- 
wan government, Mr. Motherwell stated. 

oo > 

THE FLAXSEED SUPPLY SITUATION 

The flaxseed supply available for use 
in the Northern Hemisphere between 
Sept. 1 and the new Argentine harvest 
season appears to be no larger and pos- 
sibly smaller than last year, unless Rus- 
sia puts a much heavier supply on the 
market. The new flaxseed year opened 
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in the Northern Hemisphere with a de- 
crease in production reported to date, 
decreased commercial stocks in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, and an apparent- 
ly smaller balance of old crop remaining 
in India, The decrease in supply in these 
countries, compared with last year, more 
than offsets the indicated increase in 
stocks of old crop still available for ex- 
port in Argentina. This small supply 
has reacted to strengthen prices, and al- 
though at the beginning of September 
they were below the corresponding one 
last year, especially in the United States, 
by the fourth week of the month the 
price at Minneapolis, Buenos Aires and 
Winnipeg was within a few cents of last 
year’s level. 
oo 
GRAIN COMMISSION APPOINTED 

Winnirec, Man.—Following the an- 
nouncement that he would appoint a 
commission to investigate the grain trade 
in western Canada, the premier of Sas- 
katchewan has named Chief Justice 
Brown, of the court of king’s bench, to 
be chairman, and J. A. Stoneman, Sas- 
katoon, chairman of the Saskatchewan 
section of the United Farmers of Can- 
ada, and Dean Rutherford, of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, to act with 
shim. Legal assistance also probably will 
be given the new commission, but no 
names have been mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

Commenting on the action of the pre- 
mier of Saskatchewan in appointing this 
commission, the Grain Trade News, of- 
ficial organ of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, said: 

“When the government of ancient 
Rome became anxious about its position 
in public opinion it organized bull fights 
and gladiator contests to distract the 
people. In Canada, under similar con- 
ditions, it has become the practice to 
provide the spectacle of baiting the grain 
trade. Saskatchewan now proposes to 
resort to this familiar expedient, but in 
this case the spectacle will present some 





Record Canadian Wheat Deliveries Total 
Half of Crop 


Winnirec, Man. 


In the first three months of the new 
crop year, farmers in western Canada 
delivered to country elevators 261,400,- 
38 bus wheat and 43,801,398 coarse 
grains, compared to 168,179,048 and 24,- 
264,844, respectively, in the same period 
of 1927. Wheat deliveries represent 
about half the crop, according to the last 
Dominion government estimate, and con- 
stitute a record for the western prov- 
inces. Never have the elevator facilities 
of the West or the rolling stock of the 
railway companies been so severely taxed 
in the movement of a crop in this coun- 
try. 

Car loading records have been made 
and smashed several times, and all of 
the 75,000 box cars which the two rail- 
ways employed have on the average been 
filled at least twice. Large quantities of 
grain are reported still to be lying on 
the farms at points where the elevators 
are filled, and the movement from the 
seaboard must be maintained on a good 
scale between now and winter ‘to insure 
accommodation. Fortunately, the weath- 
et in western Canada has been most 
favorable, and where grain is lying out 
it has not suffered, although each day 
enlarges the risk. 

On Oct. 26 there was in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur 40,109,929 bus 
Wheat, while shipments, from these 
ports, from Aug. 1 to Oct. 26, totaled 
95,486,734. Vancouver had over 8,000,- 
00 bus in store on that date, and had 
shipped 9,000,000. 

The government inspection depart- 
ment is gradually catching up with the 
movement, and cars of grain inspected 
between Aug. 1 and Oct. 30 this year 
Were as follows: 





1928 1927 

Gt . 122,641 68,831 
Oa' .. 8,795 1,838 
14,523 6,684 

508 494 

2,789 3,764 

FA Ee eee 144,256 81,611 


Unfortunately it cannot be recorded 


that the grading of the grain has shown 
any improvement; rather, it is the re- 
verse. The lower grades have increased 
in proportion, and the following table 
compiled from the official lists speaks 
for itself. A comparison with last year 
is given. 

Inspection returns, showing grading 
from Aug. 1 to Oct. 28, 1928, with last 
year’s figures in contrast: 


Cars— 1928 1927 
Peeks Bt MEE Ss wae eeewe 1 1 
WOO. 2 BOPEROTE 20 ccccce 2,489 1,699 
REO. B MOGUMOTR 2 occ cces 19,154 7,598 
No. 3 northern ......... 25,572 11,733 
Bes SB TOES ce cccececes 20,335 5,485 
De GE. 645-06 0045.00 16,009 1,878 
Byes © We “es coer eecce 15,137 755 
Feed wheat ........... 5,434 299 


One very striking contrast in the grad- 
ing of the wheat this year is the amount 
of “no grade” or “tough.” In the first 
three months of last crop year there 
were no fewer than 24,562 cars of wheat 
labeled “no grade”; that is, they con- 
tained moisture in excess of 14.4 per 
cent, while this year only 2,787 cars 
have been so graded. 

Some idea of the net returns to farm- 
ers at the farm side of the country ele- 
vators may be gained from the follow- 
ing table prepared by the Sanford Ev- 
ans Statistical Service, showing approxi- 
mately the average return per bushel on 
the principal grades, with freight and 
elevator charges deducted. Of course, 
deferred payments to which pool farm- 
ers are subject should be kept in mind. 

Net returns to farmers on principal 
grades at country points, price basis, 
Oct. 29 (fractions omitted) : 


orthern 

northern 

3 northern 
wheat 
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Manitoba— ~ a ~ 1° © & 

- $1.08 $1.02 $ .97 $.89 $.76 $.65 $.61 

1927.. 1.28 1.19 1.08 .96 .88 .78 .68 

Saskatchewan— 

1928.. 1.04 .98 .93 .86 .72 .61 .67 

1927.. 1.24 1.15 1.04 .92 .84 .74 .64 

56 

63 


1928.. 1.03 .97 .92 .84 .71 .60 
1.23 1.14 1.03 .91 .838 .73 


new features. In respect to grading, it 
will be investigating the Dominion gov- 
ernment, which will certainly be an in- 
teresting spectacle for a provincial gov- 
ernment to organize, and in respect to 
mixing it will be investigating the wheat 
pool, which does a big proportion of the 
mixing. While, therefore, it is announced 
that the investigation will be into the 
grain trade, it must not be understood 
that this means only the private grain 
trade which it has been the pleasure of 
governments to drag into the arena on 
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Wheat Belt Keeps 


627 


former occasions. The private grain 
trade has nothing to fear from a new 
investigation any more than any similar 
investigation in the past.” 


oo SD 


NEW ASSOCIATION DIRECTOR 
Monrreat, Que.— James Richardson 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association, to represent Spill- 
ers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., of Cal- 
gary. 
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oving North 


By Aubrey Fullerton 





Field of Wheat at Fort Vermilion, Alberta 


OME good wheat was grown this 

year at a point in the Canadian 

Northwest 720 miles north of the 
international boundary. It was an ex- 
perimental crop on a small patch of 
land at a camp on the Slave River, 50 
miles north of Lake Athabasca, and was 
produced by Vine Bros., operators of a 
mail and transport service in that dis- 
trict, who were curious to see what could 
be done with wheat so far out of the 
generally accepted wheat belt. 

The seed was sown on May 10. There 
was an average growing season, and the 
crop was cut on Aug. 18. Ten days 
later there came a killing frost that put 
a finishing touch on the garden stuff at 
the camp. The wheat had been safely 
harvested, however, and it graded a very 
good sample of No. 2 northern. 

This achievement marks another north- 
ward advance in wheat culture, for the 
Vine Bros.’ camp is about 75 miles near- 
er the Arctic Circle than Sheridan Law- 
rence’s pioneer farm at Fort Vermilion, 
on the lower Peace River. There are 
now some 10 or 12 farms at Fort Ver- 
milion, where Lawrence’s courageous ex- 
perimenting has drawn other settlers, 
and wheat for export is being produced 
in that section on a commercial basis. 
It is possible that the Slave River ex- 
periment points to a further enlarging 
of the agricultural possibilities of the 
northern hinterland. 

As a matter of fact, some experiment- 
ing was done at Fort Providence, on 
Great Slave Lake, a few years ago, and 
even there wheat ripened about the end 
of August. At Fort Simpson, however, 
which is the next point north, the grain 
will not ripen. A short distance north 
of latitude 61 may therefore be taken 
as the northernmost limit of wheat cul- 
ture, unless some new Arctic variety is 
produced in the future. No one looks 
for practical wheat growing in the Mac- 
kenzie River country, even though Fort 
Providence has ripened crops over a pe- 
riod of several years. Last summer’s 
experiment by Vine Bros. on Slave River, 
however, suggests the possibility of really 
extending the wheat belt, for « good 
sample of grain was produced, and while 
the experimental plot was north of any 
producing farm now known, it was with- 
in the bounds of the province of Alberta. 
A theory has been prevalent that wheat 
can be grown in Alberta even to its very 
northernmost limits, and the Slave River 
crop seems to be confirmatory evidence. 

Barley is more properly a Far North 
crop, since it grows well at all points 
along the Mackenzie River as far as 
Fort Norman, latitude 65, and has even 
ripened at Fort Good Hope, where the 
frost belt is dangerously near. Barley 
is sown in the territory from Athabasca 
to Fort Norman about May 20, and or- 


dinarily is ready for harvesting by the 
middle of September. 

The Mackenzie basin is a mixed farm- 
ing country, in so far as it is a farming 
country at all, and yields excellent vege- 
table crops considerably beyond its grain 
limits. ‘There have been few attempts 
to raise potatoes at Fort McPherson, 
which is but 200 miles from the Arctic 
coast, but during the past few years ex- 
cellent garden crops have been produced 
at Fort Good Hope, almost on the Arctic 
Circle, and potatoes, turnips, and cab- 
bages from that post have been shipped 
to Aklavik, the Arctic terminal, for the 
use of the mission and police staffs. 
Thus, a subarctic market garden has 
already attained the status of an agri- 
cultural exporter. 

Dry weather in many parts of the 
north country during the past two sum- 
mers has been against even such meager 
farming operations as have been at- 
tempted. The Peace River wheat yield 
shows a somewhat lower average per 
acre than last year, and it is therefore 
to be expected that, in the remoter sec- 
tions of that country, the results should 
be a little below their general capacity. 
Long summer daylight in the north is 
the feature that makes for rapid and 
luxurious growth which in large measure 
offsets both summer drouths and early 
frosts. 

It is not to be supposed that the area 
north of Alberta, or even the northern- 
most parts of that province, will ever 
figure largely in Canada’s farm products 
export business. Whatever else happens, 
the distance must remain, and the handi- 
cap of miles works against top country 
farming. Yet Fort Vermilion is already 
shipping out wheat, and Fort Good Hope 
is sending vegetables to Aklavik. If the 
Mackenzie region can supply its own 
produce needs, it will be unusual, as a 
demonstration of Far North resources. 
And wheat at the Slave River post sug- 
gests that some day the people there may 
be eating bread from home grown flour. 

oso 
Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 

January ... 1,579 1,496 1,422 1,698 1,850 
February .. 1,464 1,231 1,440 1,557 1,812 
March .... 1,617 1,455 1,609 1,668 1,719 
April ..... 1,314 1,154 1,416 1,244 1,449 
May .cccee 1,541 1,455 1,491 1,015 1,881 
June ...... 1,359 1,314 1,647 1,239 1,413 
July ....0. 1,458 1,019 1,228 1,340 1,354 
August 1,590 1,158 1,044 1,029 1,426 
September.. «+» 1,528 1,634 1,601 1,737 
October ... 2,005 2,231 2,308 2,143 
November. . 2,120 2,089 2,127 1,708 
December . 1,767 1,715 1,737 1,440 
Totals ..11,922 17,702 18,966 18,563 19,932 


Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 





18,910 1924-25....... 18,215 
17,838 1923-24....... 20,384 
19,054 
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UNSOUND AMERICAN BARLEY 
AROUSES DUTCH OFFICIALS 


AmsterpaM, Hotianp. — Trouble with 
imports of American barley, which was 
responsible for the recent inspection de- 
cree in Germany, as reported in The 
Northwestern Miller of Oct. 10, has also 
aroused agitation for government regu- 
lation in Holland. Recently, a member 
of the Dutch parliament put the follow- 
ing questions to the minister of the in- 
terior and agriculture: 

Is the minister aware that recently 
American feeding barley has been im- 
ported into Holland, which according to 
experience in this country and abroad 
is not suitable as hog feed? Is the min- 
ister prepared to thoroughly investigate 
this matter and to report the results of 
his investigations to the chamber? 

The trouble which has arisen over 
shipments of infested barley this year, 
importers say, makes it exceedingly im- 
portant that every possible effort be 
made to prevent shipments of weevil in- 
fested flour to Europe. The condemna- 
tion of the infested barley shipments by 
the German government and the possi- 
ble condemnation by the Dutch govern- 
ment, tend to make flour importers fear 
that they may have to face similar diffi- 
culties should the shipment of weevil 
infested flour continue. 


oo > 


WHEAT LAND RECLAMATION 
CONSIDERED BY AUSTRIA 


Vienna, Avstrri1a.—The possibility of 
reclaiming land at present partly or 
wholly waste, particularly for purposes 
of wheat cultivation, is again being con- 
sidered in Austria, and several projects 
are under advisement. One is now be- 
ing carried out in the Badner district. 

As Austria imports a_ considerable 
quantity of wheat and other grain, espe- 
cially from Hungary, the idea of increas- 
ing the grain acreage is not new, but it 
has been heard more often during the 
last two years. It is estimated that 
there are 100,000 hectares, or about 250,- 
000 acres, now unsuitable because of fre- 
quent flooding or for other reasons, 
which could be employed profitably for 
this purpose. 

The success of a project near Tullner, 
where several thousand acres have been 
reclaimed, has given impetus to discus- 
sion of other proposals. A plain near 
Langenrohr, formerly under water six 
months of the vear, has also been made 
suitable for cultivation, and it is esti- 
mated that it will supply 200 carloads 
of wheat a year. 

oo > 


DANUBIAN GRAIN CONTRACT 
PROVES TO BE SUCCESSFUL 


Hamsure, Germany.— According to 
the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, the new 
Danube wheat contract has met with the 
expected successful results, inasmuch as 
it has led to uniform terms of delivery. 
This comprehensive contract not only 
contains detailed regulations with regard 
to trade customs, as well as the complete 
text for a uniform sales contract, but 
also a definition of various clauses re- 
lating to delivery, such as “goods shipped 
or afloat,” “goods in transit in trucks,” 
“goods in craft,” etc., while exact times 
of delivery are fixed for old and new 
crop wheat. Danube wheat in this way 
has an advantage over the trade in all 
other kinds of grain. This success has 
led to the extension of the contract to 
cover rye, oats and corn. 

‘ At a conference recently held at 


Food Adulteration in Great Britain 


Lonpon, Eno.—A lecturer at the Institute of Hygiene, in London, complained 
the other day about the government’s indifference and inaction in regard to pure 


food laws, and its failure to make effective even such as already exist. 


He stated 


that the public really had little conception of the extent to which its food was 


adulterated—which perhaps is just as well, under the circumstances. 


In _ his 


address he dealt particularly with bread, cocoa, jams and jellies, and drew atten- 
tion to the ways in which arsenic found its way into the body from adulterated 
food and what a danger to health was adulterated food of any kind. He urged 
that a new standard of purity should be established in this country, and that far 
more attention should be paid to the question in the reports of the ministry of 
health. Certainly very big strides have been made in regard to hygienic methods 


of handling foods during the last two or three years. 


Milk is invariably delivered 


in sealed bottles, whereas only a short time ago it was the practice to deliver it 


in cans, filled from a lar 


one in the street. 


It is also becoming far more general 


to have plate glass windows in food shops, instead of leaving them open to the 


street. 


More care also is taken in the delivery of bread, although wrapping is 


not universal, but baskets are covered with cloths, and efforts are made to prevent 
the bread coming into contact with the dust of the street. 





Briinn, Czechoslovakia, it was decided to 
extend the contract to include barley as 
well, but this was found impossible, since 
it was necessary to combine in one con- 
tract regulations for the Elbe and the 
Danube trade, which are technically dif- 
ferent. Moreover, the Budapest ex- 
change was not represented at the con- 
ference. 

The chief difficulty, however, lay in the 
stand taken by the South German grain 
exchanges, especially those of Bavaria, 
which with its large beer industry does a 
very important trade in brewing barley, 
in many respects totally different from 
the trade in other German states and in 
Czechoslovakia. The produce exchanges 
in the Danubian states have decided to 
hold another meeting at Pressburg, 
Czechoslovakia, with the object of con- 
tinuing the discussions, but they are 
rather skeptical of results. 


oo > 
ITALIAN GRAIN COMPETITION 


Lonpon, Eno.—The Italian govern- 
ment is working to extend grain cultiva- 
tion with the object of making Italy in- 
dependent of foreign countries, so far 
as grain consumption is concerned. As 
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SIX MONTHS BEFORE THE 
MAST 


Glasgow, Scotland. 
ANCIENT mariners, lolling on the 
banks of the Clyde a few weeks 
ago, started, rubbed their eyes, 
thought they were confusing reality 
and dreams of bygone days, when 
they saw an old windjammer split- 
ting the turgid waters of the river. 
But reality and dreams were one, 
for the Favell had arrived after a 
six months’ sail from Geelong, Aus- 
tralia, with a cargo of wheat for the 
Riverside Milling Co. 

The cargo was in bags, to facili- 
tate transshipment from the dock in 
which the Favell was moored. The 
Riverside company, a member of the 
Rank combine, favors the white 
wheat of Australia. Six months ago, 
the wheat was purchased for about 
57s per quarter; when it arrived at 
Glasgow it was worth 48s. If the 
buyers took options against the grain, 
they probably said, “Great old ship!” 
if not, they may have disparaged 
the “leaky trap.” 

Such an unusual event drew many 
newspaper men to interview the 
skipper. They found no old salt, re- 





belling against the new order. He 
candidly confessed that he preferred 
a steamer. 





an aid in attaining this end, competitions 
for intensive grain culture have been in- 
stituted. This year the fourth competi- 
tion took place, and recently Sr. Musso- 
lini distributed the prizes. He took the 
occasion to remark that too much money 
has been spent in the past on the em- 
bellishment and extension of towns, and 
that the time had now come to devote 
large sums of money to agriculture. He 
argued that an increase of production to 
the extent. of 1,000 kilos per hectare 
would enable Italy to produce all that is 
necessary for the feeding of its popu- 
lation. This result, according to Sr. 
Mussolini, may be obtained by using good 
seed and good fertilizer. 
oo SD 
FRENCH GRAIN CROP LARGER 
Paris, France.—According to a recent- 
ly published official estimate, the French 
grain crop will total 7,556,000 tons, com- 
pared with 7,515,000 in 1927 and 6,807,- 
000 in 1926. The wheat area sown was 
the smallest since 1920, but the yield 
per acre is satisfactory and the quality 
better than last year. It is believed that 
France will have to import only 1,500,- 
000 tons before the next crop, part of 
which will be purchased in French North 
Africa. During the years of the depre- 
ciation of the French currency an abun- 
dant crop was absolutely necessary, but 
since the stabilization it is expected that 
the import of a large quantity of grain 
will have no serious consequences for the 
country. The decline of the wheat area 
is attributed to the high cost and scarcity 
of labor, and it will probably be impos- 
sible to increase production to a level 
sufficient to entirely cover home require- 
ments. Prospects for the other kinds 
of grain are likewise satisfactory, but in 
some districts there is a shortage of po- 
tatoes. 
oe 
LATVIAN WHEAT YIELD GREATER 
Hamsvure, Germany.—According to 
official estimates submitted to the Lat- 
vian minister of agriculture, the yield of 
the Latvian rye crop will be about the 
same as last year. The wheat crop is 
expected to exceed that of 1927 by about 
40 per cent, but its quality is said to be 
unsatisfactory. The yield of oats is esti- 
mated as smaller, but feedingstuffs sup- 
plies are satisfactory. 
oo] 


OUTLOOK FOR INDIAN CROPS 

Lonpon, Eno.—There have been ru- 
mors of a possible crop failure and 
famine in India, but timely rains ap- 
pear to have averted this calamity. In 
some of the provinces there will be a 
shortage but, on the whole, the crop sit- 
uation in India is reported to be fairly 
favorable, and in some sections excellent. 


MEETING WILL DISCUSS 
U. S. BARLEY CONTRACTS 


Hamsure, Germany.—As no proposals 
have been forthcoming from American 
shippers regarding the liquidation of 
running contracts for No. 2 barley, the 
Union of Grain & Feedingstuffs Asso- 
ciations of Germany has called a special 
meeting to be held at Berlin, to discuss 
the matter. The quantity of No. 2 bar- 
ley stored in Hamburg, which has been 
refused admittance into Germany, 
amounts to about 8,000 tons. This type 
is mainly used for pig feeding. Atten- 
tion was first called to the fact that 
something was wrong with this season's 
imports, when pigs refused to eat their 
mash. It is said that the berry of the 
barley is sound, but it has a kind of 
fungus adhering to the skin, which is 
causing the trouble. There has been a 
considerable advance in the price of bar- 
ley during October, and it is reported 
that large quantities are headed for 
Europe, bought at old prices. 


ov 


USE OF PRESERVATIVES 
FORBIDDEN IN IRELAND 


Dousirn, Ireranp.—A_ new order, pro- 
hibiting preservatives in food in the 
Irish Free State, has been issued. Cream 
and butter are not regulated by the or- 
der, but other classes of food are in- 
cluded in the ban. The action was not 
unexpected, after the passage of similar 
measures in England and_ Scotland. 
Bakers will be affected only indirectly, 
since preservatives of any kind are not 
generally used in bread, but trouble may 
result in cases where bakers are using 
material which may have been previous- 
ly subjected to preservatives in the form 
of coloring, and the like. The act sug- 
gests the kind of coloring that may be 
used, and while the forbidden colors are 
not in general use in bread production, 
yet bakers will be forced to be extremely 
cautious. 

oS 


GOOD FRUIT CROPS DAMAGE 
VIENNA BAKING BUSINESS 


Vienna, Avsrria.— Vienna _ bakeries 
are experiencing what they expeci to be 
the slackest season of the year. ‘The 
opinion is held that this is because of 
there being this year an unusually good 
fruit crop in most of Austria and in ad- 
joining countries. 

Hans Deutsch-Renner, technical ad- 
viser and one of the directors of the 
Hammerbrot company in Vienna, who 
has visited a number of the larger 
American bakeries and who will be re- 
membered by many who attended the 
bakers’ convention at Buffalo three years 
ago, points out that the present slack- 
ness is normal in the trade here. The 
best season for the Vienna bakers is 
February, March, April and May. A 
tendency at that time by families pinched 
for funds to use the cheapest food is 
said not to be especially noticeable, 45 
that item is not bread, but potatoes. 

oo 
BELFAST BREAD PRICE LOWER 

Bexrast, Inetanv.—The price of bread 
in Belfast declined 42d per 4-lb loaf re 
cently, to 9d. This price, however, ' 
regarded as too dear, in view of the 
fact that the Enniskillen Board of 
Guardians has been able to place 4 
contract at 64d per 4 lbs delivered i0 
bulk, which, of course, is cheaper that 
retail delivery, yet it is felt that 3d 
per 4-lb loaf is too great a differenct 
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[In the south of Ireland some hospitals 
have been able to make contracts at 6d 
per 4-lb loaf, while those placed in other 

rts of Ireland vary from 5%d to 
about 7d, according to the locality. Thus 
it is evident that cheaper prices are ex- 
pected for flour. 


REORGANIZATION OF GERMAN 
MILL’S FINANCES PLANNED 


Bertin, Germany.—At a general meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the Victoria 
Mill, Berlin, it was decided to eliminate 
the $215,000 loss sustained in 1927 by 
abolishing the reserve fund of $71,500 
and reducing capital to $43,000. At the 
same time new shares will be issued and 
jntrusted to a syndicate under the direc- 
tion of the Diskonto Gesellschaft, one 
of the largest German banks. The im- 
roved business conditions noticeable 
since last August are continuing. The 
mill is now working at full capacity and 
remunerative prices, and good results 
are expected this year. 


oS 
LONDON CATERER DEAD 


Lonpon, Enoa.—Albert Salmon, chair- 
man of the large catering firm of J. 
Lyons & Co., Ltd., died at his home on 
Oct. 11, aged 60. He had a very suc- 
cessful career, and after serving as an 
apprentice in a West End restaurant, he 
formed with the late Joseph Lyons and 
Montague Gluckstein the firm of J. 
Lyons & Co., Ltd. The firm expanded 
rapidly, until at present it is capitalized 
at £8,000,000. After the death of Mr. 
Gluckstein, six years ago, Mr. Salmon 
became chairman of the company. 


oo 
NEW APPOINTMENT 
Lonnon, Eno.—Green & Gowlett, 


London, have announced the appoint- 
ment of H. D. Alexander as manager of 
the corn products and wheat offals de- 
partment. Mr. Alexander is well-known 
on the Corn Exchange, having been con- 
nected with the firm of Stannard, Collins 
& Co., London, for some years, and he 
is reported to have thorough knowledge 
of that particular branch of the import 
business. 
oo D> 
HAMBURG GRAIN HOUSE FAILS 
Lonvnon, Enc.—It is reported from 
Berlin that the firm of Rosenbaum 
Lorders, of Hamburg, which recently 
experienced financial difficulties owing to 
the infested barley shipments, has been 
declared bankrupt, negotiations with 
creditors having failed. The first meet- 
ing of creditors was scheduled for Nov. 
14, 
oS 
DUTCH ELEVATOR CO.’S DIVIDENDS 
AmsterpAM, Hottanp.—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Nether- 
lands Elevator & Grain Forwarding Co. 
it was decided to propose to the share- 
holders a dividend of 6 per cent on the 
preferred stock for 1927-28, the same as 
last year, and of 8% per cent on or- 
dinary shares, which last year paid 6%. 
oo 
FRENCH CROP ESTIMATES 
Paris, France.—The French wheat 
crop is estimated at 17,556,000 tons, 
against 7,515,000 in 1927; rye at about 
898,000, against 862,500; barley 1,150,000, 
compared with 1,100,000; oats 4,880,000, 
against 4,980,000. 
oo > 
IRISH MILL REOPENED 
Dustin, Iretanpn—W. J. Murphy & 
Sons, of Bantry, County Cork, have re- 
opened their flour mill, which indicates 
better trade conditions in that section 
of the Free State. 
oS 
London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 


sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: . 


wv Week ending—. 


From— Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 21 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
ae 1,435 2,925 1,450 
Ee 6 5 in a o.me'n oT ome 1,000 
Canada—aAtlantic 5,350 15,830 7,835 
a, i EES bas 250 see 
I ks. i a8% s iia . 3,192 4,156 
Argentina ........... 2,438 oe ade 
ella halla 107 140 ose 
Coastwise ........... 1,766 960 3,620 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand was very dull in St. 
Louis the first half of last week, and 
while actual sales were limited during 
the latter half, more interest was shown 
by buyers. The anticipated revival of 
business following the election has not 
been as great as hoped for, but this may 
be attributed in part to the action of 
wheat. The outlook, however, is brighter 
than it was a few weeks ago. 

Local Conditions——Brokers and job- 
bers state that local demand is exceed- 
ingly dull. Many bakers have their im- 
mediate supplies cared for, and display 
little interest in future commitments. 
Widely varying quotations have given a 
feeling of doubt to the market, which is 
difficult to overcome. 

Soft Wheat Flour.——Some scattered 
sales of soft wheat flour in fair quanti- 
ties were reported late in the week, but 
business with southern buyers was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Premiums on red 
winter wheat remained high, and the 
resulting price level of soft wheat flour 
made business difficult to close. Ship- 
ping instructions were more active. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—The revival of 
buying that had been anticipated for the 
period right after election failed to de- 
velop any volume. Inquiries were more 
numerous, however, and mills believe that 
conditions may improve in the near fu- 
ture. Future bookings are light, and 
sales now being made are usually for 
prompt shipment to care for immediate 


requirements. Shipping instructions 
were improved. 
Exports—No improvement was _ re- 


ported by local exporters. A few scat- 
tered sales were made to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. Demand 
from Latin America was largely on a 
current basis. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-Ib jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 10: soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@ 
6.25, first clear $5@5.50; hard winter 
short patent $6.25@6.50, straight $4.90@ 
5.30, first clear $4.75@5.10; spring first 
patent $6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.90 
@6.30, first clear $5.50@6. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 4210 .ncccccccccscese 34,900 57 
Previous week .........++.+ 43,000 71 
\. 2g  SOPRRTORTIVESTrITT. 24,000 40 
TG BORON OHO 26ccceccuvs 20,100 31 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WOU, SBD cccnccvecesecsons 45,900 53 
Previous week ..........+++ 49,500 57 
RS Perey er 43,000 50 
PWS FORTS ABO cecccccvecs 54,800 63 


H. H. Hamlin, assistant general man- 
ager of the Plant Flour Mills Co., is 
on a business trip in the Southeast. 

John J. Robertson, for many years a 
prominent St. Louis business man and 
at one time engaged in the grain busi- 
ness, died recently. 

Paul M. Marshall, president, and Rob- 
ert N. Walker, vice president, of the 
Hall Milling Co., were in Kansas City 
on business last week. 

Knight, Dysart & Gamble, a stock and 
bond business firm, has opened an office 
in the Merchants’ Exchange Building un- 
der the management of George S. Tif- 
fany. 

Peter Derlien, general field manager 
for the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, who makes his headquar- 





ters in St. Louis, has returned from a 
business trip in the Southwest. 


o> 
NEW ORLEANS 


Local flour buyers showed little inter- 
est in offerings last week, although prices 
showed a downward tendency, soft wheat 
declining 10c, However, most buyers’ 
requirements are covered only to Dec. 
81, and it soon will be necessary to come 
into the market again. 

There was little change in the foreign 
call. Exports to Europe fell off sharp- 
ly, only 5,650 200-lb bags leaving this 
port, 4,350 to Copenhagen, 1,100 to Glas- 
gow and 200 to Oslo. Shipments to Lat- 
in America were still good. Flour im- 
ports were 76,000 lbs from Tacoma and 
3,920 bags from Portland. 

Flour prices, Nov. 8: 


o—Winter——_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.35 $6.25 $8.30 
95 per cent ....... 7.00 5.95 7.80 
100 per cent ...... 6.85 5.80 7.40 
Set secccccccccces 6.65 5.55 6.90 
First clear ....... cece 4.95 5.30 
Second clear ..... - 4.75 5.10 


Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 

A total of 24,335 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Nov. 8, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Panama City, 4,983 bags; Havana, 1,850; 
Vera Cruz, 1,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 1,000; 
Puerto Cortez, 887; Cienfuegos, . 600; 
Bluefields, 350. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,500; Matan- 
zas, 1,210; Nuevitas, 350; Cardenas, 300; 
Progreso, 290. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Limon, 4,543; 
Puerto Barrios, 2,892; Havana, 2,125; 
Santiago, 650; Colon, 410; Cartagena, 
400; La Guayra, 350; Maracaibo, 200; 
Panama City, 200; Guayaquil, 100; Be- 
lize, 85. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Nov. 8: 





Destination— Destination— 
WOMBS osccceses 5 Manzanillo ..... 200 
Bluefields ...... 350 Maracaibo ..... 1,210 
Caibarien ...... 545 Matanzas ...... 350 
Cardenas ...... 300 Nuevitas ....... 200 
Cartagena ..... Ge GOED cbccccoscce 200 
oo eee 25 Panama City .. 290 
Cienfuegos 600 Progreso ....... 2,892 
Colon ..... .. 410 Puerto Barrios.. 37 
Copenhagen ....4,350 Puerto Cabezas. 887 
Glasgow ....... 1,100 Puerto Limon...4,543 
Guayaquil ...... 1,004 Santiago ....... 1,062 
Havana ........ 5,870 Vera Cruz ..... 1,500 
La Guayra .... 350 


In addition to the above there was 
a total movement of 96,000 bus wheat, 
all of which went to Bilbao. This is 
much smaller than the previous week, 
but is still more than it was two months 
ago. 

The local rice market was dull, al- 
though there were fair receipts of clean 
rice. Most of the receipts, however, 
were for export and coastwide shipment, 
few sales being reported to local buyers. 
Demand for Blue Rose rough rice was 
very firm in the country at $3.61@3.65 
bbl. There was also a good demand 
from country buyers for clean rice. The 
following figures were posted, Nov. 8: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Nov. 8 ......... 177,320 320,640 

Same period, 1927 ........ 376,463 282,473 
Sales— 

Season to Nov. 8 ......... 34,050 75,895 

Same period, 1927 ........ 35,929 151,764 


NOTES 


S. F. Fagan, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., recently passed a few days on the 
Gulf Coast. 

K. B. Hansen, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from an automobile 
trip through Louisiana. 

The laboratory department of J. S. 


629 


Waterman & Co., Inc., will manufacture 
nonalcoholic cordials in bottles. 

Leon Solman, of the Weil Baking Co., 
is expected back this week from a two 
weeks’ trip to Cleveland and other cities. 

Miss Alice Brand has joined the sales 
organization of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., as demonstrator of its soft wheat 
flour sold under brand of Match-It. 

P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., George Pereira, president of the 
Betty Lou Bakeries, and Father Cham- 
bon, of Donaldsonville, have been duck 
hunting at Lake Arthur, La. 


oo > 
MEMPHIS 
Flour was quiet last week, and new 
business light. Shipping instructions 


were slow, as the trade generally was 
well supplied. Conditions were regard- 
ed as healthy and consumption up to 
normal, although buying was checked to 
some extent by the failure of cotton 
prices to go higher. Best reports were 
received from that part of the trade 
which considers price as primary, and 
the medium and lower grades moved 
fairly well. Little price change took 
place, and expressions in the trade indi- 
cate slight fear of them working up- 
ward, 

Quotations, Nov. 10, basis 98's, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $7.05@7.15 bbl, standard patent 
$6.50@6.90; hard winter short patent 
$6.40@7, standard patent $5.75@6.25; 
soft winter short patent $7.75@8.25, 
standard patent $7@7.50; western soft 
patent $6.75@6.90, semihard patent 
$5.80, blended 95 per cent patent $6.50 
@6.75. 

oo 


EARNINGS DECLINE SHOWN 
IN WARD BAKING REPORT 


The report of the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration for 15 weeks ended Oct. 20 
shows a net profit of $857,972 after in- 
terest, depreciation and federal taxes, 
the Wall Street Journal reports. This 
is equivalent, after allowing for divi- 
dend requirements on $31,138,700 7 per 
cent preferred stock, to $2.36 a share 
earned on 86,275 shares of no-par Class 
A stock and 5c on 500,000 no-par shares 
of Class B stock. This compares with 
$1,270,400, equal to $3.06 a share on 
Class A and 75c on Class B in the cor- 
responding period of 1927. 

Net profit for 42 weeks ended Oct. 
20, 1928, was $2,586,077 after above 
charges, equivalent to $6.92 a share on 
Class A and 45c on Class B stock. For 
43 weeks ended Oct. 22, 1927, net profit 
was $3,375,737, or $8.33 a share on Class 
A and $1.71 on Class B. 





sERSSEREEE i i EEE 
A CHAIN STORE TAKES ON 
AIRS 


A MARKET reported in operation 

in Louisville, Ky., is so arranged 
that a motorist can drive through and 
buy a complete line of groceries, 
vegetables, fruits, and fresh meats, 
without leaving his seat behind the 
driver’s wheel. The door opens auto- 
matically as a car approaches it. A 
long, narrow basket for the custom- 
er’s purchases is attached to the car 
door and runs along on ball bearing 
rollers as the car moves forward. A 
patented rotary type of shelving is 
employed to reduce the necessary dis- 
play space. As the customer ap- 
proaches the exit, the purchases are 
taken from the basket and sacked, 
and, the bill paid, the cashier presses 
a button and the exit door rises 
and permits him to drive on, the door 
closing automatically behind him. In 
addition to the “U”-shaped auto path, 
a central entrance is provided for 
pedestrians. The floor inside the 
“U” is higher than the auto drive- 
way, so that the basket level is handy 
and the pedestrian carries his basket 
just as in any self-serve store. Four 


men and a boy are required to op- 
erate the store, which is reported to 
be doing a busines of about $2,000 a 
week, with motorists the principal 
customers. 
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NEW YORK 


Interest in flour purchases was limited 
last week to moderate inquiry for near- 
by shipment. The decline in wheat came 
as a surprise to the trade, which had 
looked for an advance, No purchases 
of noteworthy size were made, but indi- 
cations were that further declines would 
bring in buyers. 

A good share of the earlier buying has 
come forward. Some mills have cleaned 
up existing contracts so that they are 
again especially desirous of additional 
orders, but in other quarters difficulty 
has been experienced in getting ship- 
ping directions. On the whole, there is 
room for a moderate, steady volume of 
business, from both jobbers and bakers. 
The peak of the buying has undoubtedly 
passed, and a gradual dropping off is 
usual until the end of the year. How- 
ever, spot stocks are not large and the 
holes yet to be filled should keep No- 
vember sales up to former years. 

Prices Follow Wheat Declines.—On 
the whole, prices followed wheat de- 
clines. Some representatives were sur- 
prised to have their mills hold firmly to 
the higher levels, due possibly to the 
weakness in feed and also slightly high- 
er premiums. This prevented some 
sales, but in other instances, millers in- 
dicated a willingness to meet buyers’ 
ideas. 

Prices generally were contained with- 
in narrow limits. Although general quo- 
tations on spring standard patents ex- 
tended over about a 40c range, average 
figures were within 1l5c. Clears were 
offered by some mills at about 40c be- 
low others whose supply was limited. 
High glutens were quoted 50c above 
standard patents, with Texas flours in 
line with, and in some instances above, 
those from the Northwest. 

Hard Winters.—Hard winters seemed 
to be divided very definitely into two 
groups, with so-called 95’s and so-called 
straights in both classes. One group 
ranged $6@6.20, and others down to 
$5.65. 

It has grown increasingly difficult to 
give an accurate range on soft winter 
wheat prices, except those from the Pa- 
cific Coast. Eastern grades were very 
scarce, and few brokers had any to offer. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, Nov. 9, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.50@7 
bbl, standard patents $5.95@6.30, clears 
$5.65@5.95; hard winter short patents 
$6.20@6.50, standard patents $5.95@ 
6.20, straights $5.65@5.90; soft winter 
straights, $6.15@6.60. 


NOTES 

H. S. Pearlstone, New York flour bro- 
ker, is in Texas. 

The New York Flour Club will hold a 
luncheon for all members at Fusco’s 
Restaurant, on Nov. 13. 

P. J. Wedge, of the Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, made a brief call 
on A. S. Leo last week. 

Charles F. Trott, of Waterbury, an 
old-time flour member of the New York 
Produce Exchange, died on Nov. 5. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in New York last week. 

R. F. Bausman, export manager for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis, last week visited the home office. 

John F. Gerard, wheat buyer for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, passed several days last week at 
the mill in Buffalo. 

Fred Burrall, director of sales for the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, and Lewis Blaustein, Baltimore 
broker, called at this office last week. 


J. E. Haviland, formerly general man- 
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ager of the Texas Star Flour Mills Co., 
Galveston, is now associated with Joseph 
Moskowitz, New York flour broker and 
jobber. 


Robert J. Hunt, of Weeks & Parr, 
flour brokers, New York, was elected to 
the New York state assembly from the 
fourth district, by a substantial Repub- 
lican majority. 


John A. Sim, vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co. and president of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, returned early last week from a 
motor trip to Washington. 


Flour clearances from the port of 
New York, for the week ending Nov. 3, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, totaled 51,747 bbls. Shipments 
were unusually small, with only one large 
Shipment of 13,187 bbls to Hamburg. 
Wheat clearances were 2,033,469 bus. 

oo 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour business last week was material- 
ly improved. The optimism reflected in 
business was apparently due to the re- 
action following the result of the elec- 
tion. Car lot buying was a feature. 
Sales of spring wheat were larger in 
volume than for the preceding week, 
while demand for clears and soft win- 
ters held up well. Sales of hard win- 
ters were also improved, although the 
price range was very close to that for 
spring wheat flour. 

Semolina was quoted at 3c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago, with sales light and shipping 
directions improved. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 10, cotton 98's: 
spring wheat short patent $6.25@7 bbl, 
standard patent $5.90@6.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.25@6.75, standard 
patent $5.75@6.25, low protein stand- 
ard patent $5.50@6, clears $5.50@6; soft 
winter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 


NOTES 

Harlow W. Lewis, district manager 
for the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., has returned from a trip through 
southern West Virginia. 


The Keister Milling Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., has established a cash and 
carry department in connection with its 
regular shipping and delivery depart- 
ment. Special prices will be granted for 
cash business. 


The tenth annual reception and card 
party of the Retail Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 20. G. A. Wilde is chairman of the 
general committee on arrangements. 


Benjamin Apple, president of the But- 
ter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury, Pa., was 
elected to the Pennsylvania senate at 
the recent election. He will be the first 
baker to occupy such a post in the state. 
He is a past president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association and president 
of the Central Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 


Miss Gladys D. Thorpe, aged 21, a 
daughter of Robert S. Thorpe, for many 
years district manager for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. at Pittsburgh, was fa- 
tally injured in an automobile accident 
on Nov. 6. The car in which she was 
riding with friends collided with a tele- 
graph pole. The three other occupants 
of the car were seriously injured. 


The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, Nov. 19, at 12:30. Horace W. 
Crider will preside. The program and 
entertainment committee consists of E. 
R. Braun, Jr., of Braun Bros. & Co., 
wholesale bakers, and V. M. Winter- 
mantel, Pittsburgh manager for the Com- 
mercial Milling Eo. 


BUFFALO 


Flour business last week was dull, 
and quotations unchanged. Production 
slumped to 70 per cent of capacity, a 
reduction of 10 per cent, while shipping 
directions continued light. The export 
market showed some improvement, and 
increased business in all directions was 
transacted. Kansas mill representatives 
found the going hard. 

Quotations, Nov. 10, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.30 bbl, standard 
patents $6.50, first clears $5.90, fancy 
clears $6.15; Kansas standard patents, 
new crop, $6.25@6.50, fancy patents 
$6.50@6.75; No, 2 semolina 34c, bulk, 
lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, 20c bbl over Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 4-10 ....... 255,600 174,520 70 
Previous week .. 255,500 203,534 80 
Year ago ....... 253,000 219,666 87 
Two years ago... 238,000 193,397 81 
Three years ago. 238,000 211,039 89 


NOTES 


Henry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, was in St. Louis last week. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Thornton & Chester Milling Co., 
George Miller Appleton was elected pres- 
ident, Clement H. Cochrane vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Harry Wil- 
son treasurer, and Thomas R. Wheeler 
secretary. 

Safe blowers, on the morning of Nov. 
8, took $1,000 from the George Urban 
Milling Co. Three men entered the 
building and, after binding the night 
watchman, made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts before they succeeded in wreck- 
ing the strong box. 

Wilson D. Sanderson, Buffalo man- 
ager of the feed department for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
on Nov. 8, addressed the members of 
the Central Railway Club of Buffalo on 
the subject of “Transportation and In- 
dustrial Relationships.” 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has 
been elected honorary president of the 
Buffalo unit’s “Booster Club,” an organi- 
zation of office employees. Other officers 
are: Mrs. Marguerite Morehouse presi- 
dent, George Brost vice president, Mamie 
McClean secretary, and Agnes Marscke 
treasurer. 

oo > 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was easier and in better de- 
mand last week. A few mills were short 
of orders and ready to sell at conces- 
sions, while a few buyers, who were run- 
ning low on stock, took advantage of 
some of the bargains offered. There 
was no heavy trading. Sales included 
short spring patent at $6.40 bbl, and 
standard patent at $5.80 and $5.85, cot- 
ton, and near-by soft winter straight at 
$5.55 and $5.60, bulk. Many mills were 
asking as much as 25c or more over 
these figures. Large bread and cracker 
bakers appear to be well stocked with 
flour, but jobbers, grocers and smaller 
bakers will in all probability have to 
do some replenishing shortly. The heavy 
export movement of Canadian wheat via 
this port is being brought forward by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from 
Fairport, while the big run_ recently 
handled by the Western Maryland Rail- 
way came by way of Buffalo. 

Nominal closing prices, Nov. 10, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
first spring patent $6.40@6.65, standard 
patent $5.90@6.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.75@6; 
soft winter patent (near-by) $6.40@6.65, 
straight (near-by) $5.65@5.90. 


NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
10,910 bbls flour and 330,507 bus barley 
destined for export. 

Harry J. Smith, president of the Mid- 
Continent Grain Co., Kansas City, was 
on ’change here last week. 

Robert Kortright, representative of 
the American Maid Flour Mills, Hous- 
ton, Texas, was on change last week as 
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the guest of Legg & Co., flour and grain 
commission. 

The Fabre Line, new to this port, jg 
scheduled for a sailing from Baltimore 
to Mediterranean and Black Sea ports 
on Nov. 20. 

The Terminal Shipping Co. has jp. 
stalled a gaspowered tractor and 6 
steel trailers for the better handling of 
general cargo at this port. 

The Nelson Steamship Line, operating 
a weekly service between Baltimore and 
Pacific Coast ports, now has a daily 
freight receiving station at both Locust 
Point and Canton, in Baltimore. 

Canadian wheat inspections were 34] 
cars, grading as follows: 6 No. 1 hard 
spring, 15 No. 2 dark northern, 11 No, 
8 dark northern, 27 sample grade dark 
northern, 9 No. 3 northern, 15 No. 5 
northern, 233 sample grade northern, 10 
No. 2 durum and 12 No. 8 mixed durum, 

C. H. Dorsey, 
oD 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour showed no important change 
last week. Mill limits generally were 
steadily maintained, although there was 
no particular activity. There was not 
much doing in Kansas flour, demand 
appearing to be centered chiefly on 
spring wheats, in which a moderate busi- 
ness was done. Buyers, however, in 
most cases, have in mind the large yield 
of wheat and lack confidence. Antici- 
pating lower levels in the near future, 
they are awaiting developments. 

Quotations, Nov. 10, basis 140-lb jutes: 
spring first patent $7.15@7.40 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.65@7, first clear $6.05@ 
6.30; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.15, straight $6.35@6.60; soft winter 
straight, $5.90@6.90. 


NOTES 

P. J. Wedge, of the Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, who was in Phila- 
delphia last week, left, Nov. 9, for Bal- 
timore. 

The board of directors of the Com- 
mercial Exchange held its monthly meet- 
ing on Nov. 8. Only routine business 
was transacted. 

The Luckenbach Flour Mills, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., have been sold to the Bethle- 
hem Milling Co. The plant will be en- 
larged and improved. 

J. L. Carroll, manager of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was called to 
Scranton, Pa., last week by the death of 
an uncle, 

J. W. Mashek, of the Empire Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is at present in charge 
of the Commander Flour Co.’s office 
here, the post having been left vacant 
by the death of Roy P. Purchase. 


J. C. Jackson. 
oo > 
BOSTON 
Millers’ representatives report the 


flour situation as extremely dull. While 
prices are not materially changed from 
a week ago, being openly held steady, 
there is considerable pressure shown by 
most mills to get business by cutting 
prices on all grades. The result has 
been most unsatisfactory, While stocks 
are moderate, there is enough flour on 
hand or in transit to supply all demands 
of retailers and family consumers. Simi- 
lar conditions are reported at other New 
England distributing points. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Nov. 10: spring patents, 
special $7.15@7.65 bbl, standard patents 
$6.35@7.40, first clears $6@6.40; hard 
winter patents, $6.10@6.60; soft winter 
patents $6.65@7.35, straight $6.20@7.25, 
clear $6.15@6.30. 


The H. L. Tuttle Flour Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass., has been incorporated with 
$5,000 capital stock. Elmer E. Dawson, 
Boston, is president. 

Louis W. DePass. 


oS 

A recent ministerial decree provides 
for the exemption from export duty and 
quay dues of corn and wheat bran pro- 
duced in Egypt. Formerly such prod- 
ucts were subject to an export duty of 
1 per cent ad valorem and export quay 
dues of .01 per cent ad valorem at Alex- 
andria, Port Said, and Suez. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Ogden, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 








SEATTLE 


Mills continued to operate last week 
at a high percentage of capacity in fill- 
ing former bookings, but took on little 
new business, aside from the regular 

t of small lot orders from the class 
of trade which operates on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

The spread in favor of Pacific Coast 
mills between central states soft wheats 
compared with Pacific northwestern, 
which existed earlier in the season, has 
disappeared for the time being, and the 
handicap which coast mills have in the 
long freight haul to the markets of the 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys and to the 
southeastern states now prevents Pa- 
cific flour from competing on a price 
basis in those markets with that made 
by central states mills. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Nov. 9: family 
short patent $7@7.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.50@5.90, 98's; 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6@6.65. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $6.80@7.60; Montana, $6@7.10. 

Export Trade—Some business could 
have been worked with the Orient at 
close prices by mills which had ocean 
space reservations. Large oriental flour 
bookings by Canadian mills and heavy 
engagements for wheat exports have re- 
duced all available unemployed shipping 
to a minimum. The United Kingdom 
and South American markets show little 
interest in Pacific flour at the present 
range of quotations. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 4-10 ....... 46,700 31,045 66 
Previous week .. 46,800 36,329 78 
TOP GMD. 66 0000 46,800 31,898 68 
Two years ago... 52,800 28,243 60 
Three years ago. 52,800 27,366 52 
Four years ago.. 52,800 22,851 43 
Five years ago... 52,800 42,331 80 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

eS Pee 57,000 50,207 88 
Previous week .. 57,000 51,298 90 
See Ge cacesec 57,000 41,382 73 
Two years ago... 57,000 40,767 72 
Three years ago. 57,000 49,902 88 
Four years ago.. 57,000 25,805 45 
Five years ago... 57,000 54,953 96 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 

from Puget Sound (Seattle and Taco- 

ma), and from the Columbia River 

(Portland and Astoria), July 1-Nov. 1, 

1928, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 

changes of Seattle and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 


a -From——_7>7 











Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
BR: 00s 6004ive 47,761 8,890 56,651 
| ARE Ra 622,800 319,601 942,401 
8. and C. America 60,522 39,557 100,079 
| aes 39,524 5,901 45,425 
California ....... 176,049 303,080 479,129 
Atlantic ports ... 98,185 149,832 248,017 
British Columbia. 11,547 ...... 11,547 
EN: S44se0ee<0 SE.CGT se cccce 21,697 
MONS cesecek avalon 30 30 
2 1,078,085 826,891 1,904,976 

WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 

oO From—— 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
S| eee 1,675 10,087 11,762 
California ....... 268 66 334 
EY Ss So v.60 27 esee 27 
| eS eaeet 809 677 1,486 
C. and S. America 75 267 342 
British Columbia. 4 sees 4 
Atlantic ports ... 186 124 310 
ED  Ginesvee 3,044 11,221 14,265 

NOTES 


Wheat shipments, flour included, by 
water from the Pacific Northwest, July 





1-Nov. 1, 1928, were 22,838,750 bus, 
against 35,649,065 for the same period 
last year. 


Additional rains have greatly im- 
proved the winter wheat crop in most 
sections, and the previously threatened 
serious injury through lack of moisture 
is mitigated, if not entirely removed. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Nov. 1-7: to Taku Bar, 25,000 
bbls; Shanghai, 900; Hongkong, 14,525; 
Tsingtao, 1,250; Manila, 15,715; Cebu, 
1,455; Iloilo, 8,375; Zamboanga, 1,000; 
Legaspi, 1,040; Honolulu, 5,630. 

Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports, Nov. 1-8: 
to New York, 6,320 bbls; Philadelphia, 
4,240; Baltimore, 400; Boston, 1,870; 
New Orleans, 225; Charleston, 1,150; San 
Francisco, 3,500; Los Angeles, 1,200; 
San Diego, 905. 

oS 


PORTLAND 


The flour trade was quiet last week, 
so far as new business was concerned, 
but the mills were well occupied on old 
orders, and have enough booked to keep 
them going the remainder of the year. 
The tone of the market was steady, with 
list prices unchanged at $7.50 bbl for 
family patents, $7.30 for hard wheat sec- 
onds and $7.30 for blue-stem seconds. 

A moderate amount of new business 
was reported done with Chinese ports. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 4-10 ..cccccccccsccces 30,277 82 
Previous week ......++++++ 29,532 80 
V@OF ABO .cccccccsvcccccce 26,108 42 
TWO YOATS ABO ...cccccces 26,252 42 
Three years ago ......++++ 26,468 42 
Four years agO .....seee0% 30,320 48 
Five yearS ago .....-seee% 48,510 78 


NOTES 

Flour shipments during last week were 
2,600 bbls to Atlantic ports. Wheat 
shipments, 20,110 bus to Atlantic ports 
and 37,300 to the United Kingdom. 

Total wheat shipments during October 
were 3,266,285 bus, against 7,594,840 in 
October last year, and for the season to 
date 11,222,299, compared with 22,698,- 
155. 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview, Nov. 10, 
was 2,730,023 bus, an increase of 173,023 
for the week. The total a year ago was 
2,032,037 bus. 

Flour shipments from the Columbia 
River last month were 153,582 bbls to 
the Orient, 92,616 to California, 58,756 
to the Atlantic Coast, 10,896 to South 
and Central America, 3,204 to Europe, 
1,097 to Hawaii and 80 to Cuba, the 
total of 320,181 bbls comparing with 
353,006 shipped in the same month last 
year. For the season to date, flour ship- 
ments have been 826,891 bbls, against 
801,188 in the corresponding period last 
season. 

oS 


OGDEN 


Flour was listless last week, with only 
scattered, small orders apparent and 
shipping instructions exceptionally light. 
However, sufficient business was carried 
over from the previous week to require 
maximum production. Reserve stocks 
were not increased. Orders were chiefly 
from intermountain territory, and in- 
quiries were slow from other sections. 

Operations were continued at capacity 
in Ogden mills, while smaller ones in 
northern Utah and southern Idaho were 
grinding at better than 50 per cent of 
capacity. The heaviest operations were 
on soft wheat flours for the Southeast. 

Quotations to southeastern dealers 
were unchanged, prices being based (in 
98-lb bags) as follows: high patents 





$7.40@7.80 bbl, and straights $6.35@6.70, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River common points. To 
California dealers, quotations were 10c 
lower, being as follows: first patents 
$6.70@6.85, second patents $6.85@7, and 
straights $6.35@6.80, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Offers to Utah and Idaho deal- 
ers were on the following basis: family 
patents $6.30@6.80, second patents $6.70 
@6.80, and straights $5.90@6.15, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 
oo D> 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Flour prices remained unchanged last 
week, with business confined to contract 
deliveries. Quotations, Nov. 9, basis 
98’s, carload lots, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco, draft terms: Idaho family patents, 
$6.60@6.80 bbl; Montana standard pat- 
ents $7.830@7.60, clears $5.75@6; Kansas 
standard patents, $6.50@6.75; Dakota 
standard patents, $8.50@8.70; Idaho 
hard wheat patents, $6.40@6.60; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.40@ 
6.60; northern straight grades, $6@6.20; 
California pastry, $5.50@5.75; California 
blue-stem patents, $6.40@6.50. 

* 


Chain store bread prices in Oakland 
and surrounding cities have been raised 
from 7c to 10c for 144-lb loaves. 

oo] 


COARSE GRAINS 

Chicago.—There was a brisk demand 
for the limited offerings of cash rye last 
week. Nos. 1 and 2 sold late in the 
week at $1.06@1.064% bu. Cash oats 
were steady, and a good demand pre- 
vailed for the moderate offerings. No. 
2 white were quoted at 47@471%c bu, 
No. 8 white 433,@44c, and No. 4 white 
413,¢. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Nov. 10, and the 
closing prices on Nov. 10, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 3814@41%c, 39%@ 
41%,c; No. 2 rye, 9444c@$1.02%, 945%c 
@$1.015%; barley, 49@67c, 50@67c. 

Duluth—Receipts of oats increased 
slightly last week. Elevators took care 
of most of the cash offerings, while feed- 
ers came in now and then to meet re- 
quirements. Spot No. 3 white closed on 
Nov. 10 unchanged at 391,@40'4c bu. 
There was fair trading in barley. With 
lighter movement and offerings, buyers 
are not so hard pressed to absorb offer- 
ings, and the market was well cared for, 
even in the face of narrowed outside de- 
mand. Only the very choice malting 
type brought top prices. A 2c cut was 
made in the high range, closing, Nov. 
10, at 51@58ce. More buyers sought rye, 
and the absorbing of supplies improved. 
Ergotty types, formerly difficult to 
move, sold more readily at narrowed dis- 
counts toward the close. 


Milwaukee——Lower limits of barley 
dropped 2c last week. Oats were Ic 
higher, and rye up a shade. The mar- 
kets closed with a strong tone. Barley 
demand continued for the choice varie- 
ties. Barley receipts totaled 139 cars, 
against 162 the previous week and 120 
last yéar; oats 57, against 97 and 88; 
rye 13, against 38 and 16. Quotations, 
Nov. 10: No. 2 rye, $1.0434,@1.06% bu; 
No. 3 white oats, 421,@44¥,c; malting 
barley, 56@75c. 

Evansville——Oats, in keeping with 
other grain, was sluggish last week. 
Prices remained firm. Quotation, Nov. 
10, 65¢ bu. 


Indianapolis.—There was little change 
in the cash oats market last week. Of- 
ferings were curtailed to some extent, 
and prices strong, with indications of up- 
ward trends in spite of general grain 
prices. There is very little good milling 
rye in the state, and demand for top 
grades was fair. Farmers are holding 
their enormous oats crop as long as pos- 
sible. Oats quotations, Nov. 10: No. 2 
white, 4014,@4114c bu; No. 3 white, 3914 
@401,c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Nov. 10: No. 
2 white, domestic, 54@55c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 52@53c. 

Pittsburgh.—Oats were inactive last 
week, with offerings heavy and prices 
lower. Quotations, Nov. 10: No. 2 white, 


49@49¥,c bu; No. 3 white, 4714,@48c. 
Boston.—Demand for oats was good 
last week, with the market firm. Prices 
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advanced at the close. Quotations, Nov. 
10: fancy 40@42-lb, for shipment all- 
rail, 61@63c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 58@ 
59c; regular 36@38-lb, 57@58c; regular 
84@36-lb, 55@56c. 

Philadelphia.—Receipts of oats last 
week were lighter, and the market ruled 
firm and le higher, under a fair de- 
mand, On Nov. 10 No. 2 whites were 
quoted at 5442@58%c bu. 


San Francisco.—Barley was dull last 
week, with exporters buying very little 
and feed demand only fair. Quotations, 
Nov. 9, basis 100’s, sacked, delivered, 
San Francisco: feed, $1.65; grading, 
$1.70; choice, $1.75. Oats were in slight 
demand. Quotations, Nov. 9, basis 100’s, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed, 
$2; seed, $2.50. 

Buffalo.—Oats were strong last week, 
and advanced about Ic. Receipts were 
only 213,500 bus, of which 53,500 were 
delivered by lake. Offerings were readi- 
ly absorbed at prevailing prices, and a 
further increase is expected in the near 
future. Quotations, Nov. 10, Philadel- 
phia basis: No. 2 white, 53@54c bu; No. 
3 white, 514%,@52',c; No. 4 white, 49@ 
50c. Demand for barley improved, ab- 
sorbing all offerings, and the local mar- 
ket was stronger than for some time. 
Receipts were 1,264,909 bus, ex-lake, and 
29,050 by rail. Quotations, Nov. 10, 
Philadelphia basis: No. 2, 73c bu; No. 
3, 68@70c; No. 4, 65c. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for both oats and 
barley was excellent last week, but oats 
business was curtailed by limited offer- 
ings. Most of those now in store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur are ap- 
parently sold. Eastern Canada has been 
in the market for good quantities, and 
while fair amounts have been sold to On- 
tario and Quebec, a much bigger busi- 
ness could have been done had offerings 
come out. Some barley was sold for 
export, and high prices were maintained. 
Supplies were plentiful, but not burden- 
some. The rye trade was confined to 
small lots of lower grades, but the firm- 
ness of wheat held rye steady. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 10: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats 55%4c bu, No. 3 Canadian western 
barley 7014c, and No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye $1.0314, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam. j 

Toronto.—Coarse grains for feeding 
purposes were in keen demand last week, 
but Ontario grains were scarce, and the 
business done was confined to western 
oats. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 10: Ontario oats 45@50c bu, 
car lots, country points, according to 
freights; barley, 70@75c; rye, nominally 
$1.10; No. 1 Canadian western feed oats 
55c, and No. 2 feed 52c, track, bay ports. 

oS 


OGDEN EXTENDS INVITATION 
TO OPERATIVE’S ASSOCIATION 


Ocpen, Uran.—Following a banquet 
at the Hotel Bigelow, Ogden, atttended 
by 27 members of the Association of 
Operative Millers, managers of three 
Ogden mills, and the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, it was decided to 
extend an invitation to the association 
to hold its next annual convention in 
Ogden. Roy Gibson was selected as 
chairman, and authorized to present the 
invitation to the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the association. Mr. 
Gibson pointed out that Ogden is a 
desirable place for the convention, since 
it is easily accessible from all parts of 
the country, a milling center of the in- 
termountain region, and its scenic sur- 
roundings offer a pleasant setting for 
the meeting. 

oo 
FIRM SUES TO PROTECT NAME 

San Francisco, Car.—Alleging the de- 
fendants are misleading the public 
through use of a similar name, the 
American Biscuit Co., San Francisco, 
has filed suit against the San Francisco 
Biscuit Co. and the American Cracker 
Co. An injunction restraining defend- 
ants from using the name American 
Cracker Co. and $5,000 damages are 
asked. According to the complaint, let- 
ter heads were printed and circulated 
by defendants, on which appeared “San 
Francisco Biscuit Company, distributors 
for the American Cracker Co.” This 
was purposely designed to “deceive, mis- 
lead and defraud” the public, the com- 
plaint says. 
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CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—Millfeed was erratic last 
week, and not particularly active at any 
time. Early in the week there was little 
doing and prices worked lower, especial- 
ly on southwestern, This drop was part- 
ly recovered later, and demand was a 
little more active. Bran moved fairly 
well, but standard middlings were in 
best request and were hard to get. 
Heavy feeds were slow, and prices 
slightly easier. On Nov. 10 spring bran 
was quoted at $30.50@31.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $30.50@31, standard mid- 
dlings $31.50@32, flour middlings $33.75 
@34.50, and red dog $39@40. 


Milwaukee.—Millfeeds were a shade 
easier at the close, except standard mid- 
dlings, which advanced 50c. Lower lim- 
its of winter bran were off 50¢c and red 
dog 50c. Bran had an easier tone, al- 
though prices did not change. Heavy 
production by flour mills continues. 
Quotations, Nov. 10: spring bran $30.50 
@31 ton, winter bran $30.50@31.50, 
standard middlings $31@31.50, flour 
middlings $33.50@34, and red dog $38@ 
39.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 





St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
quiet last week. Lack of demand made 
itself felt, and quotations at the close 
were easier. Buying was light and scat- 
tered, with little interest shown for fu- 
ture bookings. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
soft winter bran $30.25@30.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $30@30.25, and gray shorts 
$34@35. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis ——With production below 
normal and demand good, bran and 
standard middlings have advanced $1.50 
in the last week. The continued strength 
in these grades has been somewhat of a 
surprise to most jobbers. They have 
considered recent asking prices as too 
high for speculative buying, but all of- 
ferings have been quickly absorbed and 
consumers have asked for more. The 
larger city mills now claim to have their 
November-December outputs sold. Heavy 
feeds are beginning to be influenced by 
the strength in bran. While jobbers 
claim to be unable to move flour mid- 
dlings and red dog, some mills report 
good sales of these grades in the last 
few days. Even second clear, which has 
been a drug on the market recently, is 
selling more freely, and accumulations 
have been disposed of. The undertone 
of the feed market is very strong. Mill- 
ers are bullish, and look for higher 
prices all around with the advent of 
snow and freezing temperatures. Bran 
is quoted by city mills nominally at 
$29.50@30.50 ton, standard middlings 
$30@30.50, flour middlings $33@35, red 
dog $39.50@40.50, wheat mixed feed 
$30.50@34 and rye middlings $25@26, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 





Nov. 13 Year ago 
BRAM ccc cccccccss $29.50@30.00 $.....@28.00 


Stand. middlings.. 30.00@30.50 29.00@29.50 


Flour middlings... 31.50@32.50 32.00@34.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.50@39.00 36.00@38.00 

Duluth—The undertone to the mill- 
feed market was stronger last week, with 
mill quotations on bran 75c@$1 higher. 
Buyers showed more interest, which, with 
light offerings, advanced prices. Output 
has not increased, as flour sales have 
not’ improved. One mill is sold ahead 
and still out, the other sells its output 
as fast as made, mostly for prompt de- 
livery, but a little has been booked up 
to the end of the year. 


Great Falls—There was considerable 
inquiry for millfeed last week, but mills 
are well booked for near-by shipment, 
and offers for deferred shipment have 
not as yet reached a satisfactory price 
level. Quotations, Nov. 10, f.o.b., mill, 
100-Ib sacks, carload lots: middlings, $80 
ton; mixed feed, $29; bran, $29. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Bran finished last week 
somewhat stronger. Offerings were light 
but demand not sufficient to increase 
prices appreciably. Any buying would 
probably advance the market sharply. 
There was falling off in the call for 
shorts. They declined about $1, but 
feed men say that it would take very 
little buying to put them back where 
they were. There seems little danger 
of any accumulation of either shorts or 


bran. Quotations, Nov. 10: bran, $28@ 
28.75 ton; brown shorts, $31@31.50; 


gray shorts, $32@32.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed was 
quiet last week. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
shorts, $32 ton; mill-run bran, $30; bran, 
$27.50. These prices were bid for both 
deferred and prompt shipment, but mills 
confined their sales of feed to actual 
production from day to day. Should 
there be further curtailment of produc- 
tion, it would not be surprising to see 
a stiff advance of all feeds. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand was not 
nearly so keen last week. Mills were 
not inclined to shade prices, however, 
owing to the proximity of winter and the 
fact that little feed is in storage. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 9, Kansas City basis: bran, 
$29 ton; mill-run, $32; gray shorts, $35. 

Omaha,—There was a_ considerable 
production of and a fair demand for 
millfeed last week. Standard and pure 
bran were $1 higher at the close, while 
wheat and gray shorts, flour middlings 
and red dog were 50c lower. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 10, car lots: standard bran, 
$28 ton; pure bran, $28.50; wheat shorts, 
$31.50; gray shorts, $32.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $34.50; red dog, $42; ton lots, 
$3 more; mixed cars flour and feed, 50c 
more. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed was stronger 
last week, with the exception of shorts, 
which were somewhat below the general 
market level. There was a good mixed 
car business, but mills were unable to 


furnish any straight cars. Quotations, 
Nov. 9: bran, $1.50 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.65; shorts, $1.80. 

Salina.—Millfeed was steady last 
week, with a special trend toward bran. 
For other grades demand was not rush- 
ing, but there were no accumulations. 
Prices were steady. Quotations, Nov. 8, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $27.50@29 ton; 
mill-run, $31.50@33; shorts, $34.50@ 
35.50. 

Wichita.—Millfeed was 
week, and tending upward. Local de- 
mand much exceeded the supply. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 9, Kansas City basis: shorts, 
$36 ton; bran, $29; mill-run, $32. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed, unchanged from a 
week ago, was without especial feature 
last week. Demand was inactive, but 
sufficient to take care of production. In 
some instances where production has 
been curtailed, it has been necessary to 
advance the price to shut off the demand, 
while there is evidence in other quar- 
ters of more demand than can be readily 
filled. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Nov. 9, at $32@32.50 ton, mixed 
feed $34.50@35.25 and middlings $37, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


Evansville—Millfeed was quiet last 
week. Quotations, Nov. 10: bran, $36.50 
ton; mixed feed, $36.50; shorts, $36. 


Indianapolis.—There was little demand 
for millfeed last week, but toward the 
close more interest appeared. Both red 
dog and flour middlings remained inac- 
tive, with most of the demand for bran. 
Manufacturers are regulating their of- 
ferings with the market. Quotations, 
Nov. 10: spring bran $31@32 ton, hard 
winter bran $31@32, standard middlings 
$30@32, flour middlings $33@35, and 
red dog $40@42. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was scarce last 
week, and the market strong. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 9: red dog, $47.50@49 ton; 
flour middlings, $38.50@39; standard 
middlings, $36.75@37.50; standard bran, 
$35@35.50. 

Atlanta.—Few orders for millfeed 
were placed last week, except for cur- 
rent needs. Instructions continued fair 
on old contracts, with normal movement. 
The outlook seems excellent for buying 
up to Dec. 31. Bran and gray and 


active last 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 13, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 









Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran .......6s605. Sacsee @32.00 $29.50@30.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $36.50@37.50 
Hard winter bran ...... @32.256 .....@.... 29.00@29.50 30.00@30.25 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... Docsee covcie Docecs seee+@..... 30.25@30.50 36.50@37.50 
Standard middlings* @32.50 30.00@30.50 31.00@31.50 .....@..... 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.50@34.50 33.00@35.00 32.00@32.50 34.00@35.00 .....@40.00 
Men GOW ccxcccses meee 38.00@40.00 39.50@40.50  ..... @iceee  ceeee@..... 45.00@46.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ..........+- $.....@33.00 $35.50 @36.00 $37.50@38.00 $33.50@34.50 $.....@.... 
Hard winter bran ...... --@..... 35.50@36.00 38.00@38.50 33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... oe Dove 37.50 @38.50 39.00@39.50 34.00@35.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@33.50 36.50@37.50  38.50@39.00 36.00@37.00 36.00@40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «++. @39.00 40.00@46.00 44.50@45.00 41.50@43.00 .....@..... 
Red GOS cccvccsisccccce voces @ 46.50 @47.50  .....@46.50 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DPOTORS ..ccscceccess Bu cece @34.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@45.00 
CWURMIPON ccccscccs desee @ 28.00 sees» @30.00 cccve Docece 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Saturday, Nov. 10, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
ME cvccotececccceses $28.00 $28.00@28.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 28.50 28.00@28.50 
MIGGMMGS 2c. cccccices 28.50 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 31.00@32.00 
MOG GOW cccccccctocss 36.00 @37.00 
Mixed feed 29.50@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 56.00@56.50 
BBO? ccc cccccvseccecs 36.50 37.00@37.50 
Middlings® ........... 36.50 37.50@38.00 
Mee GOR? .ccccvecccces 45.00 44.50@46.00 

Duluth— 

BOM nccccccccvcccesce 89.00 39.00@89.60 
Middlings ............ 29.50 29.50@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed... 30.50 30.00@30.50 
Bae 37.50 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
Bran ......seeceeeeeee 29.00 29.00@29.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 34.00@35.50 
Gray shorts ...csccees 35.50 36.00@37.50 
Oat Feed .ccccccrecess 12.50 12.00@13.00 
Hominy feed ......... 31.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
Pure Dram ...ccccccees 32.00 32.50@33.00 
WFOR Ao dec cssvocceces 31.50 32.50@33.00 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 37.50@38.50 
MOG GOR oisivcciccccos 41.50 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 33.50 31.50@32.50 
GE TREE cv ccccaccsecs 46.00 52.00@52.50 
*Boston. tChicago. 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 
MD o4%.5064 66502 $28.00 $28.00@ 28.50 
BMD secs kvedicrenstas 28.00 27.50@28.00 
POWER GROTEE occ ccdcs 31.50 31.00@32.00 
Se CONEE 6.6:40408%0:0 33.50 32.50@33.50 
BOO GO 6 0666 vctexwer 40.50 40.00@41.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter BEAR .ciecvvecs 34.50 36.50@37.00 
ep a, ETT Ee 35.00 36.00@36.50 
Spring bran .......... 34.50 35.50@36.50 
Spring middlings ..... 35.50 35.50@36.00 
ME WEE oc cccccchanecs 45.00 44.00@46.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 40.00@44.00 
Milwaukee— 
Wreeeer WHED ceiccccns 30.50 30.50@31.50 
OEE LEE eT 31.00 30.50@31.00 
ee 31.50 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 33.50@34.00 
GE pe scccsscces 39.50 38.00@39.590 
ee GU Si sivceuscses 26.50 26.50@27.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.50 42.00@51.80 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 34.00 39.00@40.00 

Beemting TeGR* oo ccsccccs 40.50 39.00@39.50 

GHWtOM TOO oc ccc ccesens 35.70 .....@39.65 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 
| Pree reer 0 9.10 
OE, SMO cccveccscccess . 7.50 
Kansas City 4 9.70 
Milwaukee ...........+. ° 6.50 
BBMMBNO ccc vecnvcccccees cove 4.70 
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brown shorts continued strong, but white 
shorts and red dog declined $2@4. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 10, f.o.b., Atlanta: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $38 
@38.50 ton; white shorts, $48@49; gray 
shorts, $44.50@45; brown shorts, $40.50 
@41.50; red dog, 48@49. 


Memphis.—Buyers took little millfeed 
last week, although pastures were not so 
good and frost visited some sections, 
The mixed car trade got the output of 
many mills, and offerings were scarce, 
wheat bran being quoted at $32 ton for 
immediate shipment. Gray shorts dull, 
but not plentiful, although offering at 
$36.50 for good grade. 


Nashville—Good demand for millfeed 
continued last week, with buying on cur- 
rent basis. Market remained fairly 
steady. Quotations, Nov. 10: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $29@31 ton; standard 
middlings, $36@40. 

New Orleans.—There was only a fair 
demand for millfeed last week, and prices 
were steady, although they showed a 
tendency to decline. Offerings were fair. 
Exports were negligible. Quotations, 
Nov. 8: wheat bran, $1.63 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $2.08. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.——Bran and standard mid- 
dlings moved up $1 or more last week, 
while flour middlings and red dog held 
steady. Demand for all offerings 
showed improvement. Quotations, Nov. 
10, basis lake-and-rail shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $36.50@37.50 ton; 
soft winter bran, $36.50@37.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $37@37.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $40; red dog, $45@46. 


Boston.—Millfeed was generally steady 
last week, with a somewhat improved de- 
mand, on account of the colder weather. 
Not much bran was offered, as most 
mills are sold ahead. Middlings and 
mixed feed were steady, but red dog was 
weak and tending lower. Other feeds 
were steady. Quotations, Nov. 10: spring 
bran, prompt or near-by shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton, Boston points, $37 
@37.50; hard winter bran, $37.50@38; 
soft winter bran, $38.50@39; standard 
middlings, $37.50@38; flour middlings, 
$44@44.50; mixed feed, $38.50@45.50; 
red dog, $46.50; stock feed, $40. Cana- 
dian pure bran and middlings were of- 
fered for prompt shipment early in the 
week at 50c under the domestic prod- 
uct, but the market advanced at the 
close, with prices held in the same range 
as domestic bran and middlings. 


Buffalo—Millfeeds in general, and 
middlings in particular, are in a tight 
position, with mills reported behind on 
their orders. The demand for red dog 
is very light, however, and _ prices 
dropped to $43 ton last week. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 10: spring bran $33 ton, 
heavy mixed feeds $40.50, flour middlings 
$39, standard middlings $33.50. 

Philadelphia—There was a fair in- 
quiry for millfeed last week, and the 
market ruled firm under light offerings. 
Quotations, Nov. 10, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $35.50@36 ton; hard winter 
bran, $35.50@36; pure bran, $36@36.50; 
soft winter bran, $37.50@38.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $36.50@37.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $40@46; red dog, $46.50@47.50. 

Pittsburgh—Little activity was noted 
in millfeed last week, demand being con- 
fined to small lots for prompt shipment. 
Prices were lower, and offerings liberal. 
Quotations, Nov. 10: standard middlings, 
$35@35.50 ton; flour middlings, $38@39; 
spring wheat bran, $34.50@35; red dog, 
$44@ 44.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—There has been no change in 
the millfeed market for several weeks. 
Demand continues sufficient to absorb 
the large production caused by heavy 
milling operations. Sales have been of 
good volume and quotations are un- 
changed at $27@27.50 ton for Washing- 
ton standard mill-run and Montana 
mixed feed. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed remained dull 
last week, with offerings scarce and de- 
mand poor. Buyers consider present 
prices too high. Quotations, Nov. 9 
basis carload lots, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco, draft terms, prompt shipment: 
Kansas bran, $38@39 ton; Idaho blend- 
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ed mill-run, $34@35; Idaho white mill- 
run, $36@37; Idaho red mill-run, $34@ 
35; northern white bran and mill-run, 
$33@34; northern red mill-run, $32@33; 
northern standard bran and mill-run, $32 
@33; shorts, $34@35; middlings, $40@ 
41; Montana bran and mill-run, $32.50 
@33; low grade flour, $40@41. 

Portland.—Millfeed held steady last 
week, with $27.25 ton bid for mill-run 
at the close. Demand was moderately 

Stocks were large, but there was 
no pressure to sell. 

Ogden.—Pacific Coast buyers showed 
little interest in millfeed last week. As 
a result, it declined $1 on the Pacific 
Coast and throughout intermountain ter- 
ritory, and shipments were made into the 
Mississippi Valley, which does not usu- 
ally provide an outlet. Comparatively 
little went into the Southeast. Warm 
weather following rain caused green feed 
to be more plentiful. Quotations to Cali- 
fornia dealers: red bran and mill-run 
$31.50@32.50 ton, blended bran and mill- 
run $33@34, white bran and mill-run $34 
@35, and middlings $42@44, car lots, 
fo.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. To Utah and Idaho 
dealers: red bran and mill-run $30, 
blended bran and mill-run $31, white 
bran and mill-run $32, and middlings 
$0@41, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts was not brisk last week. Weather 
in the West is quite cold, but there is 
no snow. Eastern demand was quiet. 
There is no accumulation of stocks any- 
where, and prices have been well main- 
tained. Quotations, Nov. 10, basis in 
store Fort William or Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, shorts 
$30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; 
Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31; British 
Columbia, bran $29@31, shorts $31@33; 
Pacific Coast, bran $32@34, shorts $34 
@36. 

Toronto.—Mills in all parts of Canada 
report unusual demand for millfeed, 
which is keeping their stocks to a mini- 
mum. After mixed car orders have been 
satisfied, not much is left for car lot 
buyers. Demand for all kinds of feed 
in Ontario is unusually heavy.- Prices 
have not changed since a week ago. 
Quotations, Nov. 10: bran $34 ton, 
shorts $386 and middlings $45, in jute 
bags, mixed cars, delivered, Ontario 
points, net cash terms. 

Montreal.—Bran, shorts and middlings 
were more plentiful last week, but de- 
mand is still strong from all points in 
Quebec. Inquiries from New England 
have temporarily slowed down. Mills are 
glad to accumulate stocks since demand 
is sure to take care of them later. Quo- 
tations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 


points, Nov. 9: bran $34.25 ton, shorts 
$36.25, middlings $45.25. At Fort Wil- 
liam: bran $27 ton, shorts $29, middlings 
$38. 





Atlanta—Mixed feed demand was 
rather slow last week, but picked up a 


little near the close. Mills were operat- 
ing up to 75 per cent capacity, and were 
well booked up, though few advance or- 
ders were placed. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 10, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: best grade horse feed $44@45 ton, 
second grade $40@41, lower grades $32 
@34; best grade chicken feed $52@54, 
lower grades $46@47; best grade dairy 
feed $52@53, lower grades $42@43; 
beet pulp, $44.50@45.50. 

Memphis.—Sales of mixed feed are 
running slightly ahead of a year ago, 
but mills believe that intensive selling 
campaigns help account for it. Pas- 
tures are not so good, and frost in many 
sections has lessened the home supply 
of feed and forage. Lack of change in 
quotations helps encourage buying only 
for immediate needs, although there 
seems to be no expectation of them 
working any lower. Some improvement 
in demand for dairy feeds reflects the 
necessity of heavier feeding. 


Nashville—Signs of reawakening in 
demand for mixed feeds were noted last 
week. Prices have been revised down- 
ward, some grades being cut $1. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 10: poultry mash feeds, 
100-lb bags, at Nashville mills, $54@72 
ton; poultry scratch feeds, $43@49; 
dairy feeds, $36@50; horse feeds, $34@ 
44, 


St. Louis—Mixed feeds were in lighter 
demand last week, and the market was 
practically featureless. Prices remained 
unchanged. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Nov. 10, at $50.50 ton, high grade 
horse feed $40.50, and scratch feed $46. 


Chicago.—New business in mixed feeds 
was of moderate proportions last week. 
Buyers, when entering the market, did 
so in a small way and wanted immediate 
delivery. Mixers feel optimistic over 
prospects for business, and say that 
stocks are not heavy and that demand 
should improve. On Nov. 10 24 per 
cent dairy feeds were quoted at $47.50@ 
48 ton, scratch feeds at $41@42.50, and 
mash feeds at $58@60. 


Indianapolis —There was some im- 
provement last week in mixed feeds. In- 
crease in buying was not marked, trad- 
ing being satisfactory. Shipping in- 
structions were fair. A little deferred 
buying was reported. Quotations, Nov. 
10: high grade dairy feeds, $48@50 ton; 
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scratch feeds, $48@45; mash feeds, $62 
@64. 

Montreal.—Conditions are normal in 
the mixed feed market, with prices firm 
and unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 9, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: barley 
meal, $45.25 ton; oat moulee, $47.25; 
mixed moulee, $47.25. 

Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds 
were in strong demand last week, and 
sellers busy. This market seemed to be 
more active than ever before. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
oat chop $47 ton, oat and barley chop 
$50, crushed oats $46, corn meal $48@50, 
feed wheat $46, oat feed $27, chick feed 
$66, mixed car lots, net cash, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
cottonseed meal continued fair last week 
and there was a strong foreign call, al- 
though that for cake declined. There 
was little change in prices. Exports of 
cottonseed meal during the week ended 
Nov. 8 totaled 25,060 sacks, 10,240 to 
Avonmouth, 10,020 to Belfast, 3,360 to 
Dublin and 1,440 to Glasgow. Cotton- 
seed cake shipments were 1,842 sacks, 
1,000 to Belfast and 842 to Avonmouth. 
Cotton Exchange quotations, Nov. 8: 8 
per cent ammonia, sacked, $45.50@50 
ton; hulls, sound quality, $11.50, deliv- 
ered. 

Atlanta. — Cottonseed meal remained 
about unchanged last week, and rather 
high. Mills were disinclined to quote 
futures. Quotations, Nov. 10, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: 8 per cent meal, $45@47 ton, 
spot shipment; 7 per cent meal, $41@43; 
cottonseed hulls, sacked $12@13, bulk 
$8@9. 

Memphis.—After a period of inactive 
demand, reflecting the tendency to en- 
large crop estimates, cottonseed meal is 
again being taken a little more freely. 
Buying comes chiefly from the mixing 
trade. The lull failed to bring much 
drop in prices, and the government esti- 
mate of 14,133,000 bales for the crop is 
thought to mean a moderate outturn of 
meal, so buyers are again after sup- 
plies. Mills are not pressing anything 
for sale, but are ready sellers at $43.50 
ton for 41 per cent meal. Higher grade 
meal is quoted at $46, with exporters 
said to be taking small lots. Hulls con- 
tinue in demand, and loose are selling 
at $8.50@9.50. 

Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal was 
considerably weaker at the close. There 
was a lack of demand which, added to 
the bearish sentiment caused by the gov- 
ernment report showing larger stocks 
than anticipated, led to a reduction of 
about 75c. Export demand has fallen 
off. Stocks in the hands of resellers are 


ALL FEED MARKETS 
STEADY TO STRONG 


Demand for Heavy Feeds Good, and Offer- 
ings Generally Light—Linseed Meal 
Production Is Lower 


Production of linseed meal during the 
quarter ending Sept. 30 was about 34,000 
tons less than during the previous quar- 
ter, and 24,000 less than during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. However, 
the output for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1928, was appproximately 702,000 tons, or 
4.6 per cent above the production of the 
preceding year. 

The market for linseed meal is steady, 
with demand fairly active for the small 
offerings available. Resellers are not 
active. Most contracts have been made 
below the current market, and shipping 
instructions, consequently, are good. 
Buying is largely for present needs. 

Mill output of cottonseed meal is in- 
creasing, due largely to favorable weath- 
er for marketing in the South, Some 
accumulation of stocks is reported. One 
of the principal supporting factors is 
the good foreign demand, which is tak- 
ing considerable quantities of both cake 
and meal to the Scandinavian countries 
and to Ireland and England. 

Offerings of gluten feed are somewhat 
more liberal as production increases, as 
a result of better buying of main prod- 
ucts. Prices are firm. Hominy feed is 
meeting with an improved demand and 
the market generally is firm, as many 
mills have their production sold for sev- 
eral months ahead. In a few minor in- 
stances, nominal prices were reduced, as 
corn values declined to a new crop basis. 

Alfalfa meal is steady, with demand 
fair. Middle western manufacturers con- 
tinue to operate full time. 


OOOO OOOO DOOD 


believed to be plentiful. Quotation, Nov. 
10, $49.15@49.40 ton. 

Milwaukee.— Cottonseed meal was 
down $1@1.50 at the close, due to heavy 
production and the lessened demand. 
Export takings, however, were good. 
Quotation, Nov. 10, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$42@51.80 ton. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal was lower 
last week, with some accumulating of 
stocks and a quiet local demand. Ship- 
pers were offering at $47.50@55.25 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Bos- 
ton points, according to grade and route. 

Buffalo—Demand for cottonseed meal 
was fair last week, but business remained 
somewhat light. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
41 per cent, $50 ton; 43 per cent, $53. 

Pittsburgh. — Offerings of cottonseed 
meal and demand were light last week. 
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Pricés were easier. On Nov. 10 41 per 
cent protein was quoted at $49.20 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was lower 
last week, and demand light, with offer- 
ings quite plentiful. On Nov. 10 43 per 
cent was quoted at $50.50 ton, Chicago, 
and 41 per cent at $47.75. 

Minneapolis.—The market for cotton- 
seed meal is irregular, with rather a 
wide range of values. On Nov. 13, 43 
per cent was quoted at $50.75@52 ton, 
basis Minneapolis. 


HOMINY FEED 


Atlanta.—Movement of hominy feed 
was light last week. No advance or- 
ders were reported, and relatively few 
for current wants. Stocks were low and 
offerings light. Prices continued firm, 
quotations on Nov. 10 being about $41 
@42 ton, f.o.b., Atlanta. 

Kansas City.—There was a better in- 
quiry for hominy feed last week, but 
buyers did not believe in the present 
strength of corn prices, with the result 
that there was not much buying. Quo- 
tation, Nov. 10, $32 ton. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for hom- 
iny feed was fair last week, and prices 
unchanged. Offerings were light and 
buying was chiefly for immediate or near 
future requirements. Foreign call was 
very slow. Quotation, Nov. 8, $2.08 per 
100 Ibs. 

Memphis.—Buyers wanted little corn 
offal last week, although stocks were 
light and consumption about normal. 
Corn bran sold at $33 ton early in the 
week, but firmed to $33.50 later, with 
hominy feed $1 more. 

Nashville.-—Hominy feed was in mod- 
erate demand last week, at practically 
unchanged prices. Farmers were using 
new corn for feeding, and this curtailed 
sales. Quotation, Nov, 10, $36 ton. 

Omaha.—There was a moderate in- 
quiry for hominy feed last week at un- 
changed prices. Quotations, Nov. 10, 
car lots: white, $31 ton; yellow, $31; 
ton lots, $38 more. 

Milwaukee—Hominy feed was un- 
changed at the close, with a fair to good 
demand, and production continuing as in 
previous weeks. Quotation, Nov. 10, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $32@32.50 ton. 

Evansville—There was marked im- 
provement in demand for hominy feeds 
last week, with promise of increase. 
Prices took a slight drop, due to compe- 
tition. Quotations, Nov. 10: flake, $3.20 
per 100-Ib sack; pearl, $2.30; cracked, 
$2.30; grits, $2.30. 

Indianapolis.—There was slight activ- 
ity in hominy feed last week. Demand 
was light, as were offerings. Quotation, 
Nov. 10, $33@34.50 ton. 

Baltimore-—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, under limited offerings, 
was steady and in constant demand last 
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week at $39 ton in 100-lb sacks for either 
prompt or deferred shipment. 

Boston.—The local market for hominy 
feed was fairly steady last week, with a 
slightly better demand and moderate 
offerings. Some mills were sold for No- 
vember, and this strengthened the situa- 
tion. Shippers held at $39 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 

Philadelphia. — Offerings of hominy 
feed were light last week, and the mar- 
ket ruled firm and higher under a fair 
demand. Quotation, Nov. 10, $38.50@39 
ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Buffalo—Hominy feed advanced at 
the close, due to the rise of corn, and 
both white and yellow were $1 higher. 
Quotations, Nov. 10: white and yellow, 
$37.50, 100’s, sacked, Buffalo; bulk, 
$35.50. 

Chicago.—There was a little change in 
hominy feed last week. Demand re- 
mained quiet and offerings restricted. 
On Nov. 10 it was quoted at $33@34 
ton, Chicago. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago.—There was very little activ- 
ity in alfalfa meal last week, and offer- 
ings were restricted. On Nov. 10 choice 
medium was quoted at $32 ton, Chicago, 
No. 1 medium $28.50, and No. 2 medium 
$25.50. 

Omaha.—Alfalfa meal was strong last 
week, selling at prices ranging from un- 
changed to 50c higher. Demand was 
fairly active. Quotations, Nov. 10, car 
lots: medium ground choice, $28 ton; 
No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, $22.50; ton lots, $3 
more. 

St. Louis—Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Nov. 10, in secondhand sacks: No. 2, 
$26.50 ton; No. 1, $29.50; choice, $32. 

Atlanta.—A few orders for alfalfa 
meal were reported last week by bro- 
kers. Outlook seems to promise better 
volume. Offerings were rather low, as 
also were stocks. Quotations, Nov. 10, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 1 meal, sacked, $36 
@36.50 ton; No. 2, sacked, $33.50@34, 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Gluten feed was in demand 
last week, although there was no heavy 
trading. Gluten meal was practically 
unobtainable. On Nov. 10, feed was 
quoted at $39.65 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.——Gluten feed and meal 
were unchanged last week. The former 
still holds its independent position, with 
supplies all sold up quite far in advance. 
Quotations, Nov. 10, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
gluten feed, $39.65 ton; gluten meal, 
$49.65. - 

Atlanta.—Demand for gluten meal and 
feed declined last week, though some or- 
ders were reported by brokers. Buying 
is expected to continue mainly for cur- 
rent wants. Prices were firm. Quota- 











tions, Nov. 10, f.o.b., Atlanta: gluten 
feed, sacked, $48.50@49.50 ton; gluten 
meal, sacked, $55.50@56.50. 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week was 
firm and scarce at $45.55 ton in 100-lb 
sacks for deferred shipment. Gluten 
meal, with some mills oversold and out 
of the market, was strong and nominally 
quoted at $57.55 in 100-lb sacks for de- 
ferred shipment. Lack of offerings pre- 
vented business in both feed and meal. 

Boston.—Gluten meal was firm last 
week, with a good demand and moderate 
offerings. Shippers were holding at 
$58.55 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points. 

Buffalo—aA fairly good business was 
done in gluten meal last week, and prices 
were up $2 ton. On Nov. 10, feed was 
quoted at $43.55 ton, sacked, Buffalo, 
and meal at $55.55. Bulk feed was un- 
changed at $40.90. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Feeding tankage was mod- 
erately active last week, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 10, car lots: 
60 per cent protein $75 ton, ton lots $5 
more; meat and bone scrap $75, ton lots 


$5 more. 
SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.— Screenings apparently 
have been influenced by the strength in 
other feedingstuffs, and are gradually 
working upward. Inquiry is suffcient to 
absorb the liberal offerings. Heavy 
seeds are quoted at $10@11 ton, Cana- 
dian refuse $9, medium weight screen- 
ings $8.50@9.50 and light-weight $7@ 
8.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill oats are 
firm at 27@28c bu. There is no pressure 
of Canadian refuse on the market, al- 
though it is understood that stocks at 
lake ports are accumulating fast. 

Duluth. — Screenings continued quiet 
last week, and new sales were insignifi- 
cant. Large supplies tend to keep the 
market easy, and buyers are only meet- 
ing immediate requirements. Shipments 
on former sales were slow. 

Winnipeg.— Increasing supplies of 
screenings and only a moderate demand 
resulted in shut-offs declining to $3 ton 
last week. Standard recleaned still com- 
manded $21. 

Toronto.—Sales of screenings were 
heavy last week, as there was an ex- 
ceedingly active demand. On Nov. 10 
recleaned standard were quoted at $25 
ton, track, bay ports. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Boston—Demand for reground oat 
hulls was quiet last week, with the mar- 
ket unchanged at $19 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points. 

Minneapolis —There is a strong de- 
mand for reground oat feed, with spot 
stuff especially wanted. Apparently 
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there is a shortage at the mills, while 
stocks of resale feed are fairly low 
Quotation, Nov. 12, $16@17 ton, Minne- 
apolis. 

Chicago.—Reground oat feed was in 
demand last week, but offerings were 
tight. A few resellers were offering in 
a limited way. On Nov. 10 it was quot- 
ed at $13.75@14.25 ton, Chicago. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Evansville. — Dried buttermilk _ re- 
mained unchanged last week, there being 
a steady demand with prices firm. On 
Nov. 10, semisolid, in barrel lots, was 
quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs. 

Chicago.—Dried buttermilk was about 
unchanged last week. Demand was not 
active, although some sales of futures 
were made. On Nov. 10 it was quoted 
at 642.@6%c lb, car lots, Chicago, and 
7T@T%ee Le.l. 

Kansas City—Demand for dried but- 
termilk was slow last week, and prices 
slightly lower. Sales were very light. 
Quotations, Nov. 10: car lots, 6@6%4¢ 
Ib; Le, 6%2@7c. 

St. Paul.—Quietness continued to fea- 
ture the dried buttermilk market last 
week. However, with the advent of 
colder weather, manufacturers expect an 
increased demand. Quotation, Novy. 12: 
car lots, 6%c lb; l.c.l., 7c. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee.— Brewers’ dried grains 
were strong last week, but prices re- 
mained, Nov. 10, f.o.b., Milwaukee, at 
$38.50@39 ton. 

Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains were 
tight last week, offerings being greatly 
restricted. On Nov. 10 they were about 
$39.50@40 ton, Chicago. 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis.—Good demand exists for 
molasses. On Nov. 13 it was quoted at 
$37.10 ton, in barrels, basis Minneapolis, 
and at 10c lb, bulk, f.o.b., New Orleans, 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Minneapolis—Demand for dried beet 
pulp is good, Prices are unchanged. 
Quotation, Nov. 13, f.o.b., track, factory, 
$33 ton. 


HAY 


Minneapolis.—Arrivals of hay are far 
in excess of current needs. With pas- 
turage still available, there is little out- 
side inquiry. Prices have slumped 50c 
@$1 ton, No. 1 timothy being quoted, 
Nov. 13, at $15 ton, No. 1 clover mixed 
$13, and No. 1 clover $13@13.50, f.0.b., 
Minneapolis. 

oo 

In the first five months of 1928 the Ca- 
nadian flour milling industry manufac- 
tured 7,505,000 bbls flour, compared with 
6,790,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1927. 
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Weather Causes Lessened Wheat Movement 


covered a range of about 3c, and closed with small irregular changes for the 


G ‘covered rang interest in wheat futures was at a low ebb last week. Prices 


week. Cash markets held steady, with good milling wheat in active demand. 
Premiums for hard wheats were firm to about 3c bu higher, while soft wheat 
remiums were irregular and in some cases 5c lower. 

Export business in North American wheat was decidedly quiet early last week, 


but expanded somewhat later. 
including No. 2 hard winters. 


Demand was good for wheat in near-by positions, 
The Canadian pool was said to have sold large 


quantities of No. 4 and No. 5 Manitobas for shipment before lake navigation closes, 
and some No. 3 has cleared from the Pacific Coast. Total sales in all positions were 


estimated at about 4,000,000 bus. 


Exports of wheat and flour from the United States and Canada last week, 
according to Bradstreet’s, were about 12,500,000 bus, a decrease of 2,000,000 from 


the preceding week and 1,000,000 less than a year ago. 


Argentina exported over 


2,150,000 bus wheat in the same period, an increase of 500,000 over the preceding 


week and 1,250,000 more than a year ago. 


Shipments from Australia declined to 


1,000,000 bus, about one half the total for the previous week. There was a small 
movement for export through Black Sea ports, originating in the Baikan states, 
but no clearances are being made from Russia and a grain shortage is said to exist 


in many districts of the Ukraine. 


Soil conditions over the winter wheat area are now generally favorable, due 


to the recent rain and snowfall. 


acreage apparently smaller than last fall. 
western sections tended to check the growth of the plant. 
continued to come from the Pacific Northwest. 


Seeding operations are largely completed, with the 


Cold weather in western and south- 
Complaints of drouth 
Weather conditions in Argentina 


showed improvement, and prospects at present are good. Heavy yields are prom- 


ised if rain holds off until after harvest. 


Crop conditions in Australia have been 


mostly favorable all season, although early ideas of a bumper yield had to be 
reduced. The present forecast is for a crop of 152,000,000 bus, or about 30,000,000 


more than last season. 


Arrivals of spring wheat at northwestern terminals showed a sharp decrease 
last week as a result of unfavorable weather for marketing. Minneapolis and 
Duluth had a total of 4,396 cars, a decrease of 185 from the preceding week and 


289 less than a year ago. 
cold, wet weather. 


Receipts at Kansas City fell off sharply, also, due to 
The total last week was 642 cars, about half as many as in the 


previous week and a little more than half as many as a year ago. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady on 
hard winters and springs last week, and 
everything on offer was readily taken. 
Hard winters especially were quite ac- 
tive. Red winters were in light supply, 
and nominally the trading basis was 
down considerably late in the week. 
Trading basis, Nov. 10: No. 1 red 17@ 
25e over December, No. 2 red 15@23c 
over, No. 3 red 10@20c over; No. 1 hard 
2@3Y,c over, No. 2 hard %@3c over, 
No. 3 hard 1@8c under; No. 1 dark 
northern 2@4c over, No. 2 dark northern 
1@2c over, No. 1 northern 1@3c over. 
Sales made late in the week: No. 2 hard 
$1.16@1.18, No. 3 hard $1.14, No. 4 hard 
$1.05@1.08; No. 1 northern, $1.15%4. 

Minneapolis—Premiums on cash wheat 
are holding remarkably firm, due princi- 
pally to competition from Duluth for 
shipment east, via the Great Lakes. With 
the close of navigation near at hand, 
this competitive buying will soon be out 
of the way, and mill buyers look for 
premiums to weaken. The movement is 
still fairly free, but farmers are storing 
and will hold their surpluses as long as 
possible. Aside from badly frosted, 
green and wet wheat, all grades suitable 
for milling meet with ready sale, with 
Stocks at terminals steadily increasing. 
The present trading basis is 26@32c bu 
over Minneapolis December for 15 per 
cent protein wheat; 18@24c over for 14 
per cent; 14@19c over for 13% per 
cent; 10@15c over for 13 per cent; 5@9c 
over for 12% per cent; 1@4c over for 
12 per cent; option price to 2c over for 
11% per cent. Terminal elevator com- 
panies ask 4c over for 12 per cent eleva- 
tor wheat; 7c over for 12% per cent; 
lle over for 13 per cent. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 10 
was $1.0914@1.34%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.09%,@1.12%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 13 at $1.10%@1.34%, and No. 1 
northern $1.10%@1.123,%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 10 
was 954%c@$1.24, and of No. 1 durum 
94/,c@$1.00%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Nov. 13 at 96c@$1.24, and No. 1 durum 
at 95c@$1. 

Based on the close, Nov. 13, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 92c bu, No. 1 


northern 91c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 93c, No. 1 northern 92c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 
1 northern 89c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 78c, No. 1 northern 77c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Nov. 10, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1928 1927 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 51,315 52,071 31,376 39,343 
Duluth ...... 60,894 73,508 20,668 37,807 
Totals ..... 112,209 125,579 52,044 177,150 


Winnipeg.—Last week’s business in 
cash wheat was large, but affected chief- 
ly the lower grades. Early November 
bookings had apparently been larger 
than generally supposed, which with a 
considerable number of new orders re- 
sulted in a very heavy lake movement. 
Low grade Manitobas at present spreads 
are attractive to European importers, 
and are selling abroad in increasing vol- 
ume. No. 4 wheat is daily narrowing 
its spread with No. 3 northern, and is 
now only some 51%4c bu cheaper. A 
month ago there was a difference of 9c. 
No. 1 northern is a negligible quantity 
in the crop, and No. 2 and No. 3 north- 
ern are being delivered against the No- 
vember contract and mainly going into 
the hands of millers. Pool sales of cash 
wheat last week were reported to be 
quite large, business being done on both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 
Weather continues comparatively mild 
for this season of the year, and a longer 
period of navigation is a_ possibility. 
Rumors have persisted that, after last 
year’s ruinous experience, insurance com- 
panies will not take risks on the lakes 
after Dec. 1, but this cannot be con- 
firmed. Meanwhile, grain is being very 
rapidly shipped east, and the congestion 
in the western interior is being relieved 
somewhat. Fort William price for No. 
1 northern at the close of trading, Nov. 
10, was $1.22 bu. 

Duluth—All spring wheat grades 
were strong under a good demand last 
week, especially toward the close. Pre- 
miums were unchanged. Receipts were 
smaller, as also were shipments, although 
improvement is expected. Demand for 
boat space is the lightest in years at 
this period. Closing quotations, Nov. 10: 
No. 1 dark $1.125,@1.345, bu, No. 2 
dark $1.11544@1.31%, No. 3 dark $1.085% 


@1.255%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.115% 
@1.295%. Much the same conditions pre- 
vailed in durum. Quality milling of good 
color and high protein grades were se- 
lected by mill buyers, but, being scarce, 
trading was light. Export inquiry was 
not much in evidence. Low grades, dam- 
aged and smutty, moved at discounts, 
depending on character of the samples 
shown. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 





— Amber durum———, -—-Durum— 
No. 2 


No. 1 5 No.1 No. 2 
3... 1015 @119% 100% @119% 109% 109% 
5... 101% @119% 100% @119% 109% 109% 
rr Holiday 

7... 101% @119% 100% @119% 109% 109% 
8... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
9... 101 @119 100 @119 109 109 
0... 100% @118% 99% @118% 108% 108% 
Kansas City—Smaller_ receipts of 
wheat have caused a firming up of pre- 
miums, and cash wheat prices at the 
close were slightly up from the previous 
week. There was an especially good deé- 
mand for low protein wheat of the bet- 
ter grades. Quotations, Nov. 10: hard 
winter wheat, No. 1 $1.1014@1.30 bu, No. 
2 $1.09@1.30, No. 3 $1.07@1.28, No. 4 
$1.03@1.26; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.31@ 
1.83, No. 2 $1.30@1.82, No. 3 $1.18@ 
1.27, No. 4 $1.11@1.21. 


St. Louis.—Offerings of soft wheat 


“were light last week, especially the de- 


sirable grades. Bright, starchy soft 
wheat was wanted, and buyers were will- 
ing to pay $1.45 for choice country run 
No. 2 red at the close. Offerings of 
hard wheat were light, but demand quiet, 
and premiums somewhat easier. Re- 
ceipts were 325 cars, against 272 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Nov. 10: 
No. 1 red $1.43 bu, No. 2 red $1.42@ 
1.45; No. 2 hard $1.17, No. 3 hard $1.16. 


Toledo.—Very little was done in cash 
wheat last week. Soft red had to be 
peddled to find a buyer. Receipts were 
light, and included outside wheat. The 
decline in the premium on red wheat 
seems to have been temporarily arrested, 
when it struck a low point of 22c bu 
over, but returned to 24c. The bid for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, Nov. 9, 
was $1.373,@1.38%, bu, 24c over Chicago 
December. A cargo of Pacific north- 
western soft wheat was worked to go to 
Buffalo, but it is doubtful if such pur- 
chases will be continued. 


Atlanta.—With most mills in this dis- 
trict running the last two weeks on a 
basis of only about 60 to 62 per cent 
of capacity, movement of wheat has been 
low, as nearly all the large mills still 
have enough on hand for their present 
needs. Prices continued strong, No. 2 
red, with bill, being sold, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
at around $1.67@1.68 bu, on Nov. 10. 


Nashville——Wheat was quiet last week. 
There was little demand, and no pressure 
of offerings reported. Mills were fairly 
well supplied, and not eager to increase 
surplus stocks. The market was some- 
what irregular, with soft wheat bringing 
sharp premium. On Nov. 10, No. 2 red, 
with bill, was quoted at $1.51@1.55 bu. 


Indianapolis.—Wheat last week closed 
about 5c lower. Demand seemed to be 
rather evenly divided between soft and 
hard, but millers say they find difficulty 
in securing good milling soft red. Offer- 
ings generally were plentiful, and buy- 
ers cautious. Quotations, Nov. 10: No. 
2 red, $1.32@1.34 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.04 
@1.06. 

Milwaukee.—With the exception of red 
winter, which dropped llc at the close, 
wheat remained unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. There was a firmer tone to 
the market at the close. Demand was 
good for all descriptions, but receipts 
fell down materially. Receipts were 14 
cars, against 25 the previous week and 
72 last year. Quotations, Nov. 10: No. 
1 hard winter, $1.17@1.18 bu; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.29@1.34; No. 1 mixed, $1.15@ 
1.16; No. 1 durum, 94@98c. 

San Francisco. Wheat was weaker 
last week, with very few sales and light 
offerings. Quotations, Nov. 9, basis 100 
Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 hard 
white, $2.10; No. 1 soft white, $2.05; 
hard winter feed, $2.05. 

Seattle—Farmers continue to hold 
their wheat, and business from the in- 
terior has been almost at a standstill. 
Prices are out of line for cargo sales, 
and export business has been confined 
to moderate parcel commitments. New 
business with the domestic East is not 


635 


workable, and milling demand is light. 
Quotations, No. 1 sacked, coast, 30-day 
delivery, Nov. 9: soft and western white, 
$1.16 bu; hard winter and western red, 
$1.10; northern spring, $1.09; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.46. 

Ogden.—Wheat arrivals in Ogden de- 
clined to 25 carloads daily last week. 
Farmers are withholding deliveries, and 
only limited shipments are being made 
from country elevators. Few sales of 
grain in storage are being made. Prices, 
Nov. 10, remained unchanged, as fol- 
lows: No. 2 soft white 93c@$1 bu, No. 
2 northern spring 72@76c, and No. 2 
hard winter 77@82c, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Portland.—There was less trading in 
wheat during last week. Except for a 
moderate demand for hard winter, ex- 
porters showed little interest. Inquiry 
for milling wheat was quiet, and some of 
the larger mills were out of the market. 
There was not much selling by the coun- 
try. Cash prices at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change at the close: Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.44 bu; soft white, $1.15; western white, 
$1.15; hard winter, $1.091%2; northern 
spring, $1.0812; western red, $1.091/. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Nov. 10 was 
%c higher than in the previous weé¢k, 
with export demand slow and stocks, 
nearly evenly divided between domestic 
and Canadian, showing an increase of 
511,000 bus. Closing prices, Nov. 10, all 
based on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, do- 
mestic: spot, $1.33% bu; November, 
$1.33%. No southern wheat arriving, 
and therefore no market for it. Fair 
demand for good milling wheat, with 
offerings soon absorbed. Southern mills 
are beginning to show signs of return- 
ing to this market for supplies. Ex- 
ports were 137,728 bus, all Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat were 730,403 
bus; stock, 2,518,476. 


Buffalo—Receipts of wheat were 
heavier last week, 10,326,067 bus being 
sent forward from the Head of the 
Lakes, and 3,000 by rail. Shipments also 
were heavier, as 1,824,000 bus were sent 
to Montreal elevators and 1,450,000 to 
New York City, via the barge canal. 
Very little trading was done locally, the 
majority of business in Buffalo wheat 
being transacted in outside markets. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat was irregular 
early last week, but later developed a 
decidedly firm tone, under an improved 
export demand and light offerings, and 
the market closed at a net advance of 
3c. On Nov. 10, No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, was quoted at $1.31@1.34 bu, car 
lots, in export elevator. 


New York.—Wheat operations were 
quiet last week, with a steady under- 
tone. Export demand was moderate. 
Cash grain quotations, Nov. 9: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.554% bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.38254; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.2854; No. 
2 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.3114%,; No. 2 amber durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.2444; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.11%%. 


Toronto.—Plenty of soft winter wheat 
is available to meet the needs of the 
market, but stocks on hand are firmly 
held on a domestic price basis and none 
of this grain is going into export. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
No. 2 red or white $1.15@1.20 bu, in 
farmers’ wagonloads at mill doors; pool 
price, $1.28@1.30, f.o.b., car lots, coun- 
try points. Western spring wheat de- 
clined 114c bu last week. Quotations, 
Nov. 10: No. 2 northern, $1.23%, c.if., 
bay ports; No. 3, $1.181,. 

- * 


Coarse grain reviews will be found on 
page 631. 
oS 
ST. LOUIS BAKER DEAD 
Herman C. Daiber, baker, of St. Louis, 
Mo., died recently at the age of 49, as 
a result of blood poisoning. Mr. Daiber 
was highly successful in the baking in- 
dustry, and took a very active interest 
in association affairs. He is survived by 
his wife, a daughter and a son. 
oo 
A total of 57,600 bus of oats were re- 
ceived at Boston during September, 
compared with 100,775 last year, while 
only 2,725 bus rye arrived, compared 
with 120,450 in September, 1927. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. March Dec. May 
Bieeceee Holiday 
Veccvcs 113% 118% 109% 115% 
Swcccce 114% 119% 110 116% 
| Peeeer 114% 119% 110% 117% 
BG. cceve 114% 119% 109 % 116% 
Bescece Holiday 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
Oss awes 109% 117 Holiday 
Voevees 107% 115% 113% 121% 
Sreceee 108 % 115% 113% 121% 
re 109% 116% 114% 122 
eae 108% 116 113% 121% 
Beasees Holiday 
Seattle 
Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 6 Holiday Nov. 9.. 111% 119% 
Nov. 7 110% 117% Nov. 10.. 111 118% 
Nov. 8 111% 118% Nov. 12.. Holiday 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
errr 119 118% Holiday 
ieee 117% 117% 98% 99 
Beccner 117% 117% 98% 99% 
Di vcaee 119% 118% 99 99% 
C—O 118% 117% 98% 99% 
Reéssos 500k  “e0ee Holiday 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Nov. Dec. March Nov. Feb. 
Gis seee 136% 136% 115 117% 
ae 135 135 113% 115% 
SB. cess 133% Uy 111% 115% 
Bi cdves 135% 135% 112% 116% 
BO. 20:00 135% 186% «eoeve eevee 
Bea neees 826% jS6805 + +; +|(||i ++.(}seave e080 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Nov. Dec. March Dec. May 
Sev eews Holiday 75% 81% 
Tadeeon 82% 85% 76% 81% 
Be eveee 83 85% 77 82% 
Bi cccee 84 86% 78% 83% 
| See 84% | rer) arts ee 
Sic eetes Holiday 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. March Dec. May 
Holiday 
43% 44 39% 41% 
Beccsee 44 44% 40% 42 
Biscces 44% 45% 40% 42% 
eee 44% 45 40% 42 
Beas cawe Holiday 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. March Dec. May 
ree Holiday 
eee 96% 100% 95% 995% 
Ee 99% 102% 96% 100% 
| re 100% 103 5% 97% 101% 
ee 100% 103% 96 5% 100% 
Beccces Holiday 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Ws 4-04.6-0 Holiday 
Ties sas 221% 224% 223% 224 
errr 220% 223% 221% 223 
Pisesss 223 225% 223% 224% 
|| Pree 224 226% 224% 225% 
| Holiday 





United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
10, 1928, and Nov. 12, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Zconomics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
-American— -—In bond—, 
Nov. 10 Nov. 12 Nov. 10 Nov. 12 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Wheat ...... 140,554 95,188 22,482 15,221 
MO scvecess 5,127 2,195 115 55 

COPE sccseese 3,228 23,894 ne as rr 
Barley ...... 11,311 5,661 3,506 1,473 
COE ccccesec 16,669 25,257 221 221 
Flaxseed .... 2,808 7,159 aes 11 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Nov. 10 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (7,748,000 
bus); rye, none (1,627,000); corn, none (1,- 
721,000); barley, none (100,000); oats, none 
(1,050,000). 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 10, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 422 388 523 6842,549 9,035 
Kansas City.. 100 96 38 20 69 408 
Chicago ...... 564 992 222 396 ee 2% 
New York.... 164 90 297 65 277 297 
Philadelphia . 14 41 16 16 152 144 
TOGGROM 2c cccse 15 10 os es 27 18 
Baltimore .... 8 8 10 -. 122 39 


Milwaukee ... 134 186 44 77 ee _~— 
Duluth-Sup. .. 196 24 -. 460 867 646 
ae 113 66 45 52 ee a 
Buffalo ...... 214 as .. 1,963 2,453 
*Nashville 551 364 


*Figures for 10 “aays. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Nov. 10, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 10, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
Stocks 1928 1927 1928 1927 





1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 Minneapolis ... 1,173 1,106 20,328 21,720 
Minneapolis .. 5 8 265 254 * . Kansas City... 1,120 1,300 4,380 2,480 
Kansas City... 18 13 173 184 Philadelphia .. 120 160 eh eee 
Chicago ...... 252 260 181 155 ee ee Boston ....... 0 20 
New York .... 311 285 57 96 447 330 Baltimore .... 420 166 <a =e 
Philadelphia . 39 34 34 42 84 85 Milwaukee .... 1 2 2 1 
ED. 0.2 4040 36 13 1 23 os ee 
Baltimore .... 25 16 3 15 
Milwaukee ... 70 78 as 1 «6 1s Canada—August Exports 
Duluth-Sup. .. 173 145 212 165 234 202 
ee tet gal 2 ve 59 57 Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 


rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 


*Figures for 10 days. August, 1928, as officially reported: 





























Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 
Wheat—Recsipts, Ghipmente and Stocks United Kingdom 237,049 15,684,121 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat United States ...... 3 1,191,579 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- Newfoundland ......... 26,335 Haart 
ported for the week ending Nov. 10, in a i Rl eet 7,481 | aps 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: I re 29,274 320 
Receipts Shipments Stocks Trinidad and Tobago.... 20,584 wee 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 Other Brit. W. Indies... 13,197 
Minneap'lis 2,934 2,187 1,536 1,015 28,744 18,860 British South Africa.... 3,591 70 
Kan. City.. 9101,482 769 817 20,144 14,693 DEE: Sas cbteeeccveveewes 4,383 40,252 
Chicago ... 687 898 165 207 ose igs Mathemim ..ccccccscccccs 592 coee 
New York..1,6711,669 1,3851,277 1,730 2,566 Azores and Madeira .... 1,428 
Philadelphia ree 40 113 14 1,812 877 Bermuda... ...seeeeeee 849 
Boston ..... 324 1 64 . £ee 2 British Honduras ...... 1,551 
Baltimore .. 754 331 1388 431 5,166 2,340 British Guiana ......... 17,597 
Milwaukee. . 20 89 6 386 ee aks Hongkong .......+-+e00- 12,613 
Dul.-Sup. ..2,853 4,655 2,558 4,943 24,581 17,752 AUBEPIA cecccccccccscces 1,071 tee 
Toledo ..... 346 535 297 335 a: | . | POPU TEPEPEL ET 6,494 
Buffalo ...10,326 6,352 3,274 2,335 17,478 21,194 China .......-..eeeeeees 159,359 tees 
*Nashville i 672 719 CONE, cb ckceccccsvcce 1,530 51,144 
*Figures for 10 days. COMER. TOR cccccccccces 1,250 sve 
Czechoslovakia ......... 9,546 
Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks ee Gana seteerss See be 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at BD wc enevessecnes 170 1,078,599 
the principal distributing centers as report- SPUN asc ceseescoeces 34,089 72,000 
ed for the week ending Nov. 10, in bushels Dutch Guiana .......... 94 cece 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: Dutch West Indies ..... 325 
Receipts Shipments Stocks NL 8 4-8-0 w:0 0:4-0:4:0-6.4.0:0:0:0-8 18,680 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 Fiji Islands ............ 20 
Mpls. ...... 246 71 165 84 13 1,898 Finland PPrererrrerrrere 22,411 cece 
Kansas City 247 192 154 186 83 1,110 WOBROS cccccccccccccaces aeene 208,972 
Chicago ...2,269 1,951 589 616 Pe eae French Guiana ......... 50 eee 
New York.. 38 23 as f 18 239 French West Indies 3,391 
Philadelphia 21 46 3 7 25 66 French Africa .......... 173 
Baltimore .. 19 12 .. .. 17 22 French Oceania ........ 240 
Milwaukee . 519 175 161 156 er re 0 EP ee 23 eoee 
Duluth-Sup. 43 8 oe au 39 SE 66-60% 6600008008 98,439 913,394 
Toledo ..... 65 36 1 10 Pe ee Gold Coast ...cccccceces 1,227 eves 
Buffalo .... a 161 Ae vi 35 1,708 GROOCR ciccscscccevecese 24,115 695,003 
*Nashville . ca oi 52 53 eo aprwesreranevadysns a cece 
Fe DE cictencactaan ens ’ 
Figures for 10 days. i565 oaaeaae bins 50 Kets 
BUMEY ccc vcctarvevsecnees 4,336 902,027 
Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Irish Free State ........ 22,843 292,849 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at BE Ci cindess cas ¥aeees 3,288 607,367 
the principal distributing centers for the [Tiberia ......s+sssssss- 129 eo 
week ending Nov. 10, in bushels (000’s omit- Netherlands .........+.. 30,330 = 2,563,881 
ted), with comparisons: oo ones Tere reri re 6,781 3,734 
Receipts Shipments Stocks poe tated 165.136 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 Poland 563 oan 
Mancas City... 4 183 :, 1 38 136 Rettnsuese, Africa ..... an 
.- és ike 7 a - + a ppine Islands ...... é 
ace eras “= = p 6 sf EE Neate ys 05.0 6% 1,410 
AD a ta : 8 .° i i eres 2,212 wads 
hiladelphia . .. 2 +e a a ||| a Ore 350 79,074 
| la eeeve ee s $7 4 : San Domingo ........... 1,683 ies 
Sawemeee ... 52 95 o6 3h |, .., Beemeemessezatetseecsecss bg + seated 
Duluth-Sup. .. 307 667 2431,025 1,216 760 3 nin re Ne wrT, 
Ae age 177. 126 64 449 888 SPAIN ...cesccccccsccves cece 206,670 
Sees os ’ Spanish Africa ......... 280 ees 
MEE etewcececepeceneas 2,605 
Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks latent and Miquelon. 12 po 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed ## °°" : 
at the principal distributing centers for the EY ee ee hs Se 924,646 25,057,171 
week ending Nov. 10, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 United Kingdom .......  seecs 36,996 
Minneapolis .. 454 272 226 581,0803,257 United States .......... — “vas 
jie ** ‘ols aan ti NI ou, scsicccses sel 2,517 
> a up. ..*133 32 114 3011, 599 3 859 British Guiana 75 120 
, RE a. British Honduras ...... .  vaen 
BAFOREOO cocccececsecce ocete 22 
SUE tec teceveeeess 70 54 
Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Other B. W. Indies..... cece 238 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley — tnt nth pelea ” "99 
at the principal distributing centers for the Newfoundiané ......... "578 971 
week ending Nov. 10, in bushels (000’s omit- po tet <a lll lua 
ted), with comparisons: New Zealand .......... eeee 4 
’ , CE ah fiaeeet Vewads rer 39 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 0 err 2,030 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 DEE 60655 cbse0ses 315 
Minneapolis .. 598 297 525 3471,737 471 Irish Free State ....... 2,385 
Kansas City... 40 46 56 46 32 403 Netherlands ............ re 3,191 
Chicago ......- 338 146 181 39 ne St. Pierre and Miquelon 100 3 
New York .... 232 879 181 875 677 914 British South Africa.... ceee 335 
Philadelphia . 1 20 17 1 378 52 io eee eos 778 
ee EEE 235 158 50 -. 426 72 PEE bos cs ccdccwevese ees 29,273 
Baltimore .... 331 119 30 = 669 106 BERGER ccc rceseccesees o0ne 32 
Milwaukee ... 269 144 134 ee 
Duluth-Sup. 595 1,054 5281, 2881, 087 496 WORD 4.6cvecasswecews 289,673 79,424 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 








‘Week ending————_——__, - July 1 to 

Wheat to— Nov. 3, ’28 Nov. 5, °27 Oct. 27, ’°28 Nov. 3, ’28 Nov. 5, °27 
BE: 064 s,c0cheennhoce see 60,000 a tti(‘(‘éC 4,103,000 5,617,000 
United Kingdom ....... 265,000 1,562,000 444,000 5,766,000 26,554,000 
Other Europe .......... 3,154,000 3,984,000 2,323,000 27,582,000 33,692,000 
COD beer vecsndicccces§=«seeues 8 =| seeite * " “Sesees 11,473,000 29,983,000 
GEROP GOUMESIED .cccccsss (sevense 159,000 131,000 3,748,000 3,269,000 
WUD Se cdictenecdn 3,479,000 6,433,000 2,898,000 52,672,000 99,115,000 

Wheat Prins ‘United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *236,000 338,000 338,000 4,602,000 5,619,000 
MONEE © snes eecbescneteenece 1,324,000 1,352,000 795,000 35,443,000 20,891,000 
OTE ce sescaseccccvcsceccese 45,000 148,000 77,000 2,954,000 2,066,000 
GOR ccvccccvcecescessevvess 430,000 boy 000 73,000 6,702,000 3,217,000 
BAGO, cocescossrvceessrecsaeves 410,000 759,000 417,000 : 5,510,000 16,259,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 760, 000 bus; flour, 75,900 bbls. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 3, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Nov. 5, 
Wheat— Nov. 3 vious week 1927 
United States*... 138,239 +769 95,061 
United Statesf... 4,764 —201 3,928 
CO we ccuvees 158,204 +3,681 86,436 
Petals cicvecces 301,207 + 4,249 185,425 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
TOREED ccccvcecve $56,200 +7,600 65,000 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
| reer 357,407 +11,849 250,495 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
WOOO scccrcevns 2,271 +764 23,411 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
DOORN cccccccses 27,478 +1,324 30,153 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
cm———United States 
East Pacific 
1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 

July 1 ..... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 

Aug. 1 ..... 55,362,000 1,748,000 57,105,000 

Sept. 1 .... 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 

Cee, | ncecs 114,523,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 

Week ending— 

Met. S cicse 138,239,000 4,764,000 143,003,000 
Totals, U. S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1928— Canada obothcoasts  afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1.... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Gee. Bicccs 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 
Week endin 

Uk ee 158, 204, 000 301,207,000 56,200,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply for week ending: 


1928— Week ending— 
July 1 ...201,536,000 Nov. 3....357,407,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 
Sept. 1....179,726,000 
Gat. Leese 244,796,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Nov. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat ba Barley Flax - 
G. FB. BPrcvecese 3,164 57 319 49 149 
Can. Gov't ... 6523 “8 203 86 91 
Sask. Pool 


MO ] veces 3,102 187 499 79 151 
Bes © socces 3,928 110 6526 63 118 
Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5...1,165 4 
Sask. No. eas 711 oe 
Sask. No. 8...1,368 ee oe 
Wheat No. 1.. 222 5 641 
Wheat No. 2.. 319 . ee 
Private “regu- 
alr 39,339 2,593 7,278 571 1,814 
Other private.. 28 15 8 oe $3 
Totals ...... 39,367 2,608 7,286 571 1,814 
Week ago ..... 39,659 2,330 6,270 410 1,661 
Year ago ..... 22,163 1,570 1,484 1,155 1,500 


Week's receipts 15,117 1,430 2,311 206 364 

Shipments— 
By lake ..... 15,150 968 1,131 46 208 
Be TO ececes 259 184 164 a 4 
Year ago— 

Week's re- 


eee 18,747 735 1,005 275 284 
Shipments— 
2 ae 16,522 280 1,305 188 430 
eee 414 84 8 . . 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. l northern.. 528 2 C. W. ....... 21 
No. 2 northern..5,182 3 C. W. ....... 174 
No. 3 northern..4,952 Ex. 1 feed ..... 314 
BOs © aviéasacces * A eae 1,354 
Pe. Basen ones et See 412 
Be © cvcccecece 7,666 Others ......... 318 
PEE cesveevees 2,345 — 
Durum— Total ........2,688 
SG We. Bases 63 a Bus 
2C WA 2. ae * eee 417 
3C. WA | A Le ae 107 
GCOREP cceeeee * ff. % ero 33 
Co Ar oS 14 
White spring 621 — 
a 27 , | ee 571 
GERGTS ccceveccss 2,904 Rye— Bus 
S Ae 109 
DOOR csccsss SOSS0 SG. We cies: 550 
oo RA ere 1,155 
Total .......- 1,804 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
o— Week ending——, July 1, 1928, to 
Nov. 3 Oct. 27 Nov. 3, 1928 

ica 55,000 

Imports into ‘ fentee mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
Week ending——. July 1, 1928, to 
Nov. 3 Oct. 27 Nov. 3, 1928 
313,000 192,000 1, 538, 000 
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New Orleans.—Grits, standard meal 
and cream meal declined 10c per 100 lbs 
last week, and yellow chops 25c. For- 
eign demand was light, and only 1,816 
pus corn left this port, 1,200 to Havana, 
550 to Kingston, 50 to Puerto Cabezas 
and 16 to Bluefields. Quotations, Nov. 
g: No. 2 yellow $1.09 bu, No. 3 $1.07; 
No. 2 white $1.09, No. 3 $1.07 (for ex- 

rt, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, 
$2 per 100 Ibs; cream meal, $2.40; stand- 
ard meal, $2.30; grits, $2.40. 

Memphis.—Buyers early last week de- 
clined to show interest in corn meal be- 
cause it was believed it would work 
lower. Cream was offered as low as 
$4.15 bbl, basis 24’s, although some mills 
asked $4.30. With corn showing an ad- 
vancing tendency, offerings at the low 
level have been withdrawn. 


St. Lowis——Corn was steady to 3c 
higher last week, the advance checking 
demand somewhat and supply not fully 
sold up. Glucose plants took the bulk 
of the offerings, and there was scattered 
buying to fill mill and outside orders. 
Receipts were 303 cars, against 491 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Nov. 10: 
No. 6 corn, 76c bu; No. 3 yellow 86@ 
8ic, No. 4 yellow 81@82c, No. 5 yellow 
80e; No. 3 white 90c, No. 5 white 80c. 
Standard meal was quoted at $2.25 and 
cream meal at $2.35 per 100-lb sack. 


Kansas City—The movement of new 
corn is slow to get under way, owing to 
low stocks on farms and the good feed- 
ing value of corn when the present 
prices of live stock are taken into ac- 
count. There has also been a good ex- 
port business and the farmers appear 
inclined to hold as much of the grain 
as possible. Well-informed dealers look 
for a bull market temporarily, although 
they realize that as soon as the crop 
gets moving in anything like volume, 
prices will drop. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
white corn, No. 2 85@86c bu, No. 3 83 
@84c, No. 4 80@82c; yellow, No. 2 88@ 
Sie, No. 3 81@821%4,c, No. 4 79@80c; 
mixed, No. 2 80@8lc, No. 3 78@79c, No. 
4 16@77\4c. 

Nashville—Local Tennessee corn is 
being handled, and shipments are arriv- 
ing from Ohio Valley stations. Quality 
is good, except usual moisture at open- 
ing of season. Demand is good, with 
market about 5c below old corn. Grist 
mills are grinding new corn freely, and 
good current demand is noted for meal. 
However, there seems to be an absence 
of contracts for forward needs. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 10: corn, No. 2 white 98@ 
99¢ bu, No. 3 white 95@96c; No. 2 yel- 
low 97@98c, No. 3 yellow 94@95c; de- 
germinated corn meal, in bags, $2.25 per 
100 Ibs. 

Atlanta.— Manufacturers of mixed 
feeds were active in the demand for 
white milling corn last week, and are 
expected to be busy to the end of the 
year. There is little Georgia corn on 
the market. Quotations were somewhat 
lower, averaging $1.16@1.17 bu for No. 
2 white western corn, with bill, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, on Nov. 10; No. 3 white, $1.15 
@1.16; No. 2 yellow $1.16@1.17, No. 3 
yellow $1.15@1.16. These are bulk 
prices, sacked corn averaging about 4c 
bu more. 


Chicago.—Due to nonarrival of new 
corn products, actual sales were very 
light last week, but handlers say buyers 
are inquiring, and when new stuff is 
available, a good business should result. 
On Nov. 10, corn flour was quoted at 
$2.35 per 100 Ibs, corn meal $2.35, cream 
meal $2.35, and hominy $2.35. Cash corn 
was steady to a little firmer. Demand 
was good. No. 3 mixed was quoted at 
83¥,c bu, No. 4 mixed 821/,c, No. 5 mixed 
Sle, No. 6 mixed 781,@79%,c; No. 4 
yellow 82@83e, No. 5 yellow 801, @82¥,c, 
No. 6 yellow 78%@8lc; No. 8 white 
84,c, No. 4 white 801,@821,c, No. 5 
white 801,c. 

Milwaukee—Cash corn was a little 
stronger last week, closing 2@3c higher. 

ere was a good demand from the in- 
dustries and shippers. Corn meal was 
in fair to good demand. Receipts to- 
taled 295 cars, against 297 the week be- 
fore and 100 last year. Quotations, Nov. 
10: No. 4 yellow, 823,,@8314c bu; No. 4 
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white, 821,@83c; No. 4 mixed, 814,@ 
821,c. 

Minneapolis.—Local arrivals are heavy, 
but there is a good demand for quality 
corn and prices were Ic bu higher on 
Nov. 13. No. 3 yellow on track is bring- 
ing Chicago December price to 2c over; 
No. 4 yellow, 3@6c under; No. 5 yellow, 
7@9c under; No. 6 yellow, 9@12c under. 
Mixed corn brings about 2c bu less than 
yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 10 
was 78@85c; the closing price on Nov. 
10 was 81@85c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 13 at 
$4.90@5.10 per 100 ibs, and yellow at 
$4.80@4.90. 


Evansville——Corn mills last week re- 
ported conditions but little changed. 
They were generally operating on a 24- 
hour basis. Quotations, Nov. 10: new 
corn, 75c bu; cream corn meal, $2.60; 
cracked corn, $2.40; feed meal, $2.10; 
corn bran, $1.75. 


Indianapolis—New corn last week 
showed more strength. Offerings were 
not large, and demand a little more 
brisk, resulting in price gain. Farmers 
are disgusted with the new prices, and 
will hold their crop. Quotations, Nov. 
10: No. 3 white 77@78c bu, No. 5 white 
73@75c; No. 4 yellow 75@76c, No. 5 yel- 
low 73@74c; No. 4 mixed 74@75c, No. 
5 mixed 72@73c. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for corn and 
corn products was considerably improved 
last week, with offerings rather liberal. 
The best grades were the best sellers. 
Quotations, Nov. 10: No. 2 yellow corn, 
shelled, 98@9914c bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, 97@98c; kiln-dried yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.80@2.85, in 100-lb 
sacks. 


Baltimore.—Corn was firmer and more 
active last week, with new crop grain 
assuming the leadership. There seemed 
to be a fair export inquiry for No. 2 
corn for December-January shipment. 
Arrivals for the week were 18,508 bus, 
all by rail. Sales, if any, were not re- 
ported. Closing prices, Nov. 10: No. 2 
(export), December delivery, 941,c bu; 
domestic new No. 2 yellow, track, $1.02. 
New cob corn was steadier and in some 


demand at $4.10@4.25 bbl. Corn meal 
and hominy were a trifle easier, but in 
excellent demand, the former at £2.20@ 
2.25 and the latter at $2.35@2.40, per 
100 Ibs. 

Boston.—There was a strong, advanc- 
ing market for corn last week, with de- 
mand good. New No. 2 yellow for ship- 
ment all-rail, was quoted, Nov. 10, at 
$1.09@1.10 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.05@1.07, 
No. 4 yellow $1.03@1.05; lake-and-rail, 
No. 3 yellow $1.03@1.04. Granulated 
yellow corn meal was steady, with a fair 
demand, at $2.75, with bolted yellow 
at $2.75, but feeding meal and cracked 
corn were lower at $2.20, all in 100-Ib 
sacks., Gluten feed was in fair demand, 
with the market unchanged at $46.80 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 

Buffalo—Receipts of corn last week 
totaled 444,800 bus by rail. Demand 
early in the week was quiet, but picked 
up toward the close, with eastern buyers 
showing more inclination to take hold. 
Quotations, Nov. 10, Philadelphia basis: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.04 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.02; No. 4 yellow, 98@99c; No. 5 
yellow, 95@96c. Corn meal mills are 
running 24 hours a day, and are sold up 
to Nov. 19. The only orders now being 
accepted are for the latter half of No- 
vember. Export business is excellent. 
On Nov. 10 domestic meal was quoted at 
$2.40 per 100 lbs, about 10c lower than 
a week ago. 

Philadelphia—Corn goods were lower 
early last week, but later partially re- 
covered the loss and closed steady, with 
supplies well cleaned up. Fancy kiln- 
dried yellow and white meals in 100-lb 
sacks were quoted on Nov. 10 at $2.75. 

San Francisco. Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Quotations, Nov. 9, basis 
100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: east- 
ern No. 2 yellow, $2.09, bulk; California 
yellow, $2.20, sacked; Egyptian, $2.20, 
sacked; California milo, $1.85, sacked; 
eastern No. 2 milo, $1.75, bulk; eastern 
No. 2 Kafir, $1.72, bulk. 

Toronto.—Corn shared in the general 
activity in feedingstuffs last week, and 
dealers did a good business. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 10: No. 3 
American yellow corn, 99c bu, delivered, 
Toronto; Argentine corn, $1.09, track, 
Port Colborne. 
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Milwaukee.—While pure white and me- 
dium grades of rye flour remained firm 
and unchanged last week, light was off 
5c and pure dark advanced 40c. Meal 
was up 10c. Buying was mainly from 
hand to mouth. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
pure white, $6.50@6.65 bbl; light, $6.25 
@6.40; medium, $5.85@6; pure dark, 
$4.60@4.75; meal, $5.10@5.25. 

Minneapolis. — With pure white rye 
flour selling at the same price as wheat 
patents, consumption is not up to nor- 
mal. Recent sales by local mills have 
not been sufficient to keep the plants op- 
erating quarter time, and were it not 
for old bookings, many apparently would 
be idle. Current buying is confined to 
a few barrels at a time, with the bulk 
of the trade supplying their meager 
needs from mill warehouse stocks. Nat- 
urally, with prices high and strong, none 
but the largest bakers are in the car lot 
class any more. Pure white is quoted at 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis; pure medium, $5.80@5.90; 
pure dark, $4.35@4.60. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,141 bbls flour, compared with 
11,335, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


Chicago.—There was one sale of 2,000 
bbls rye flour last week, but other book- 
ings were mainly in single cars. Ship- 
ping directions, however, were fairly 
good. The local output totaled 4,256 
bbls, against 6,538 the previous week. 
Mill asking prices, Nov. 10: patent white, 
$6.35@6.50 bbl, jute; medium, $5.75@6; 
dark, $4.20@4.50. 

Duluth.—Buyers of rye flour appeared 
indifferent last week. A few picked up 
small lots, but general demand continued 
quiet. Quotations, Nov. 10, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.60 bbl; 





No. 2 straight, $5.95; No. 3 dark, $4.70; 
No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $4.75. 

St. Louis.—Mill quotations for rye 
flour, f.o.b., St. Louis, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Nov. 10: pure white patent, $6.90 
bbl; medium, $6.25; pure dark, $4.75; rye 
meal, $5.55. 

Indianapolis.—Rye flour showed a lit- 
tle weakness at the close. Millers are 
curtailing production to balance demand. 
They report a shortage of good milling 
rye, and predict much higher prices. 
Flour demand is cut to actual necessi- 
ties. Quotations, Nov. 10: pure white 
$6.25@6.50 bbl, in 98-lb cottons; pure 
medium, $5.60@5.90; pure dark, $4.15@ 
4.45, 

Atlanta.—Few sales of rye flour were 
made last week. With the approach of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, however, 
the outlook is somewhat improved. 
Prices were unchanged, No. 2 dark, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, on Nov. 11, selling at 
about $6.75@7 bbl. 

Philadelphia——Rye flour last week was 
firm, under light offerings and a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, Nov. 10, in 
140-Ib jute sacks: white, $7.25@7.50 bbl; 
medium, $6@6.50; dark, $5@5.50. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour last week was 
unsettled. Buyers refused to do any 
trading, except in less than car lots, yet 
they are believed to be low on stocks. 
Nominal quotations, Nov. 10, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure top patent, $6.75@7 bbl; 
straight, $6@6.25; dark, $5@5.25. 

Boston.—Demand for rye flour and 
rye meal was quiet last week, with quo- 
tations a shade lower, buyers only meet- 
ing current needs. Quotations, Nov. 10, 
all in sacks: choice white patent, $7@ 
7.30 bbl; standard patents, $6.70@7.05; 
medium light straights, $6.30@6.60; me- 
dium dark straights, $5.85@6.20; pure 
dark, $5.30@5.35; rye meal, $5.65@5.85. 

New York.—Interest in rye flour was 
very slack last week, even the lower lev- 
els attracting little attention. On Nov. 
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10 white patent, in jutes, was quoted at 
$6.60@7 bbl. 


Buffalo.—Receipts of rye last week to- 
taled 90,000 bus, of which all but 3,000 
were delivered by lake. Flour quota- 
tions remained unchanged, and demand 
very light. Quotations, Nov. 10: white 
$7.25 bbl, medium $6.80, and dark $6.20, 
f.o.b., Buffalo. Rochester quotations, 20c 
over Buffalo. 


Pittsburgh.—Rye products sold better 
last week, with prices slightly higher. 
The larger consumers did some buying to 
replenish stocks, and a fair amount went 
to smaller bakers. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
pure white $6.50@7 bbl, medium $5.75@ 
6.25, and dark $4.25@4.75, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Toronto.—Improved business, follow- 
ing the reduction in prices on Oct. 30, 
did not last, and cereal mills again com- 
plained of slow demand. No change was 
made in prices. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
rolled oats $7.10 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, less 10¢c bbl for cash; straight 
cars, delivered on track, $6.80; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Domestic demand for both 
rolled oats and oatmeal was good last 
week, but sales were not very heavy. 
Mills found difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient supplies of good milling oats. In 
the export market, Canadian prices ap- 
parently were too high to compete either 
with United States or British mills. 
Quotations, Nov. 10: rolled oats in 80-Ib 
bags, $3.60; oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats business con- 
tinues good in all lines. Price, Nov. 9, 
was $3.50 per 90-lb jute bag, delivered 
to the wholesale trade. 


Chicago.—Oat products were in good 
demand last week. Domestic buyers 
were in the market and mills did a fair 
business with foreigners. On Nov. 10, 
rolled oats were quoted at $2.35 per 
90-lb sack, and oatmeal at $2.60 per 
100 Ibs. 


Buffalo.—There was practically no 
change in rolled oats last week. De- 
mand continued seasonably heavy, and 
on Nov. 10 they were offered at $2.60, 
90’s, Buffalo, with Rochester 5c more. 


Boston.—Demand for rolled oatmeal 
continued good last week, with the mar- 
ket a shade firmer. Rolled was quoted 
at $2.85, with cut and ground at $3.13, 
all in 90-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal last week was 
firmer, under an improved demand and 
influenced by the strength of raw ma- 
terial. Supplies are small. Quotations, 
Nov. 10: ground, $3.25 per 100-lb jute 
sack; rolled, $3 per 90-Ib jute sack. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Nov. 13 at $2.38 per 90 lbs. 
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Buckweat MARKET 


Sp Se ee 


Toronto.—Buckwheat buyers found it 
less difficult to cover requirements. 
Prices were unchanged. On Nov. 10 
good quality was quoted at 84@87c bu, 
f.o.b., shipping points. 


Buffalo—Eight cars of buckwheat 
were delivered at Buffalo last week, but 
there was practically no local demand. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of buckwheat flour 
increased last week. Package sales by 
retail grocers were reported rather brisk. 
Quotation, Nov. 10, $3@3.50 in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia, — With more seasonable 
weather there was a better inquiry for 
buckwheat flour last week, and values 
were well maintained. Quotation, Nov. 
10, $3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 


oS 


Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Nov. 1 were 814,856 bbls, against 
1,053,935 last year; exports 100,903, 
against 405,490. Grain receipts were 
22,589,349 bus, last year 22,014,926; ex- 
ports 17,529,830, against 21,175,352. 
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STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN 
IN AUSTRALIA TERMINATED 


Lonpon, Eno.—After taking a vote 
among its members, the union of Aus- 
tralian waterside workers has decided to 
abide by an arbitration decision which it 
previously rejected, and a six weeks’ 
strike of the longshoremen has been ter- 
minated. The difficulty originated over a 
technicality in the transportation work- 
ers’ act, which had been passed by the 
Australian Parliament and which com- 
pelled employers to use only registered 
men. The disputed point was submitted 
to arbitration, but the union refused to 
abide by the decision. 

Shipowners refused to capitulate to 
the strikers’ demands, and a bitter fight 
resulted, one which proved very costly to 
all concerned. A certain amount of 
loading and unloading was accomplished 
by volunteers, but only a small part of 
the cargoes arriving at Australian ports 
could be handled in this manner. 

Recurrent strikes of longshoremen and 
seamen have frequently disrupted Aus- 
tralian shipping in the past, and in prac- 
tically every case the employers have 


given in to the strikers in some meas-° 


ure. Their adamantine attitude in this 
instance, it is believed, will have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the situation and aid 
in securing a more permanent peace. 


o> 


GREAT LAKES VESSEL RATES 
CONTINUE DOWNWARD COURSE 


Duturu, Minn.—The wheat rate by 
water to Buffalo, which began to weaken 
two weeks ago, continued its downward 
course last week. ‘The situation was 
generally rather demoralized, charters 
being made both at 3%c and 3c from 
Fort William. No business was done in 
Georgian Bay or Montreal charters, and 
the movement to those destinations is 
nearly over as far as new charters is 
concerned, due to the near close of navi- 
gation. The decline in the grain rate 
has not produced any appreciable in- 
crease in chartering, since there have 
been few new sales of grain. 

Boats making charters at the present 
time are insisting on dispatch guaran- 
ties. ‘The demurrage rate asked is gen- 
erally $5 per day for every day over 
three. Cargo loadings last week were on 
a considerably reduced scale, with total 
of about 4,250,000 bus placed in boat 
bottoms, a smaller quantity than gen- 
erally moves out at this period. Ship- 
ping in the previous week was also slow, 
but a much larger volume of grain was 
sent out. 

Marine insurance rates expire at mid- 
night on Nov. 30, when navigation to 
lower lakes is assumed to be officially 
closed for the season. Extension of in- 
surance at advanced rates, however, is 
expected for several days in December 
as in former seasons, if market and 
weather conditions warrant. There has 
been talk of an early closing this fall to 
avoid the late storms, with the conse- 
quent loss of property and life, but so 
far there is nothing definite regarding 
the matter. 

Oo 


SOO WHEAT SHIPMENTS SET RECORD 


Wheat traffic through the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., bids fair to 
exceed any previous year’s movement. 
More than 268,000,000 bus of wheat have 
been shipped through the locks on lake 
freighters, and with a full month of nav- 
igation remaining, it is believed that 
100,000,000 bus more will pass through. 
Last year’s total was 330,000,000. All 
October records were broken when 13,- 
608,971 tons freight were carried through 
the canal, of which 79,677,238 bus wheat 
and 1,551,170 bbls flour were an impor- 
tant part. 

o> 
FREIGHT RATE DECISIONS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has refused to 
approve cancellation of routing under 
joint rates on grain from stations on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
to points in southern Texas. Cancella- 
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tion of routing under joint rates on 
grain from stations on the San An- 
tonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad to points 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
has been held justified by the Commis- 
sion. In the case of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. vs. the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co. and other carriers the Com- 
mission decided that a through rate of 
53.5¢ per 100 lbs on a carload shipment 
of wheat, milled in transit, from Rogers, 
Neb., via Omaha, Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago, was inapplicable. It held that the 
joint rate should have been 58.5c. 
oo D> 
HIGHER WHARFAGE RATE PROTESTED 
Monrreat, Que.—The council ef the 
Board of Trade of St. John, N. B., has 
protested against the increase in wharf- 
age rates proposed by the harbor com- 
missioners of that city, and have for- 
warded a memorandum to the governor 
general and the prime minister of Can- 
ada and representatives and premiers of 
the three maritime provinces. The com- 
missioners propose to increase the rate 
from Ic to 3c ton, and the council points 
out that, since no other port on the 
north Atlantic seaboard imposes a 
charge of such a nature, the proposal 
would injure the trade of the port. The 
provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia feel that improvements made by 
the government should be carried out 
in a manner such as to permit their ports 
to compete successfully with others. 
oo SD 
BAKER HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR PIE 
Holding that the pie manufacturer 
was responsible for the presence in his 
product of a foreign substance, which 
resulted in the illness of several con- 
sumers, a city court in New York re- 
cently awarded $1,500 damages to the 
plaintiffs. The dealer who sold the pie 
testified that he had observed the great- 
est care in handling the product, and 
was awarded $350 to reimburse him for 
expenses incurred by the trial. 
oo > 


ATLANTA 


A few flour orders were booked in the 
bakery field last week, but hard winter 
wheat short patents were about the only 
active items. Soft winter wheat flour 
sold fairly well in the same grade. Other 
flour ruled quiet. Inquiry, however, was 
good, and indications are for a decided 
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Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 











From 

$Mont- tNew 
To— tNew York real Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 26.00 3 **27.00 
Amsterdam ........ *25.00 24.00 127.00 
ps MRE Tee *25.00 eoee £427.00 
Avonmouth ........ 21.00 21.00 **27.00 
area *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 26a 30.00 
BPOMOR weccccccces *22.00 24.00 t27.00 
a eee 25.00 24.00 **27.00 
COREE cccccccccces 25.00 24.00 **27.00 
Copenhagen ........ *30.00 30.00 37.00 
OPH cccccccccccece 24.00 34.00 %*27.00 
SEE cneeaeceeons *30.00 31.00 45.00 
ere 24.00 24.00 **27.00 
SPUMESS cvcccccceces 26.00 25.00 **27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eoee 45.00 

GIPGRAS ccccsccces *45.00 see eos 
GO ccccccacece 22.00 22.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 30.00 37.00 
TROTRUOER secccveces *22.00 24.00 tt27.00 
Havre e eeee 27.50 
Helsingfors A 31.00 45.00 
| Pee 5 23.00 **27.00 
Leith ee . 23.00 **27.00 
Liverpool .......... 20.00 20.00 **25.00 
London .......-e.065 20.00 20.00 **25.00 
Londonderry ...... 24.00 29.00 **27.00 
BERENS ceccescecece *33.00 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 **25.00 
Marseilles le eee 356.00 
Newcastle .... . 23.00 **27.00 
GO cccccce y 30.00 37.00 
Pirsweus ..... le cece 40.00 
Rotterdam .... oe . 24.00 tt27.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 25.00 **27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
BOOCSND se cccccccces *35.00 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 33.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 35c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 80@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Rotter- 
dam 21@2%8c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@83c. 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through January, 1929. 

ttThrough March, 1929. 

§Through December. 










improvement in business. Directions 
were brisk on old contracts, and move- 
ment was about normal. 

Quotations, Nov. 10, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.75 bbl, standard patent 
$6.20@6.45, straight patent $6@6.25; soft 
winter short patent $8.35@8.60, standard 
or 95 per cent short patent $7.50@7.75, 
straight patent $7@7.25, first clears 
$6.50@6.75, second clears $5.80@6.05; 
spring wheat short patent $6.80@7.05, 
standard patent $6.45@6.65, straight pat- 
ent $6.40@6.50. 

NOTES 


R. B. Gentry, of the sales department 
of the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
was in Atlanta last week. 


Joseph Hexter, president and general 
manager of the Southern Baking Co., 
who makes his headquarters in New 
York, was here last week. 


J. J. Nielson, of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., called on Atlanta bro- 
kers last week, while on a trip covering 
a large part of the Southeast. 


P. Val Kolb has been making a trip 
over the Southeast the past two weeks, 
calling on the trade in the interests of 
the Provident Chemical Works, of St. 
Louis, of which he is vice president and 
manager. 


Fred H. Kiddle, president of the Pio- 
neer Flouring Mill Co., Island City, Ore- 
gon, visited W. E. Steakley, flour broker, 
last week, en route to southeastern ter- 
ritory to call on the brokerage connec- 
tions of his company. 


Ernest C. Lloyd, president of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, and owner 
of bakery plants at Anniston and Talla- 
dega, Ala., and Rome, Ga., recently 
made a trip to Atlanta in one of the 
airplanes he uses in his business. 


Edward Schulz, formerly a salesman in 
the Southeast for the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, now a part 
owner of the Southern Bakers’ Supply 
Co., Atlanta, was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident a few days ago, but not 
seriously. 


B. E. Ricketts, southeastern sales man- 
ager for the Kansas Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Kansas City, with headquarters 
in Atlanta, made a trip through southern 
Georgia last week, where he found the 
outlook for the early part of 1929 en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


Walter H. La Fever, bakery salesman 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
has returned from a trip through a part 
of Florida and south Georgia, where he 
states that he found the outlook for early 
1929 buying very good. 


H. D. Sparks, treasurer of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, IIl., visited this sec- 
tion last week with W. Frank Birdsong, 
Atlanta, southeastern sales manager, call- 
ing on the company’s connections. Both 
stated that the outlook for buying for 
needs early in 1929 was very good. 


W. Z. T. Bridges, Brinson, Ga., who 
has operated a general store at Blakely, 
Ga., for more than half a century, and 
who probably was known personally to 
more flour salesmen in this district than 
any other southern merchant, due to the 
fact that he did all of the buying for the 
store himself, died recently at his Brin- 


son home. He was 82 years old. 
ead 
ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour sales were disappointing last 
week, It is very probable there will 
be some curtailment of capacity this 
week. Last week, however, mills operat- 
ed fairly close to capacity, running on 
old orders. Export business was con- 
fined to an occasional car of clear. 


NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is calling on 
the trade in the East. 

E. J. Barrick, central Missouri repre- 
sentative of the Blair Milling Co., has 
undergone an operation for the removal 
of his tonsils. 

Mrs. E. D. Lysle, wife of the presi- 
dent of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, returned last week from a 
three months’ European tour. 
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Minneapolis.—Linseed meal continues 
firm, with a little better inquiry reported 
last week. Shipping directions are plen- 


tiful. Quotation, Nov. 13, $55.50 ton, 
Export inquiry improved during the past 
few days. Cake is quoted at $48.50 ton, 
f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ——Duluth—_. 
Track To arr. Track Nov. Dec, 


Nov. 6... 2.26% 2.26 Holiday 

Nov. 7... 2.25% 2.25% 2.26% 2.23% 2.04 
Nov. 8... 2.24% 2.24% 2.24% 2.21% 2.93 
Nov. 9... 2.26% 2.26% 2.26% 2.23% 2.24% 
Nov. 10... 2.27% 2.31% 2.27% 2.24% 2.254 
Nov. 12... Holiday 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Nov. 10, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis 7,688 8,826 1,951 1,340 
Duluth ....... 4,004 6,213 2,522 2559 
Totals ...... 11,692 15,039 4,473 3,899 


Duluth—Variable news caused an un- 
settled flaxseed futures market last week, 
Price fluctuations were sudden and fair- 
ly wide, but the contract list maintained 
a firm front, and at the close, Nov. 10, 
showed small change, %@1%,c higher. 
Receipts were light, and a smaller cash 
business was recorded. Top on No. 1, 
spot, narrowed Ic, the range now being 
November price to 5c over. 

Winnipeg.—Demand continued excel- 
lent for both linseed cake and meal last 
week, and prices were advanced. Mills 
had sufficient orders on hand to keep 
stocks moving quickly, and quotations, 
Nov. 10, were: cake, in bags, $50 ton; 
meal $52 ton in new bags, and $51 in 
seconds. Flaxseed trading was brisker 
than for some time, Crushers bought 
sufficient at Winnipeg to give the local 
market independent strength. No. 1 
northwestern flaxseed closed, Nov. 10, 
at $1.9314%4 bu, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 

Toronto.—There was no change in lin- 
seed meal last week, and considerable 
quantities were sold, notwithstanding the 
increase in prices noted a week ago. On 
Nov. 10 it was quoted, in secondhand 
bags, at $57.50 ton, f.o.b., mill points. 


Kansas City—Crushers are still hold- 
ing firmly to the price of linseed meal, 
saying that they are sold out. They ad- 
vanced prices $1 last week, but there 
were resellers in the market who would 
accept the previous week’s quotation of 
$59.30 ton. Mill quotations on Nov. 10, 
however, were $60.30. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal softened a lit- 
tle last week, but prices are still con- 
sidered high by consumers. Demand was 
not active, but fair sales of one to three 
cars were made. On Nov. 10 it was 
quoted at $57.50@58.50 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed oil meal last week 
dropped 50c on the lower limits. ‘This 
is the first time it has shown any easi- 
ness since the general advance. Demand 
was good. On Nov. 10 it was quoted 
at $57@58 ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was slightly 
higher last week, with offerings light and 
sales only nominal. Consumers’ stocks 
were reported low. Quotation, Nov. 10, 
$60.70 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was fairly ac- 
tive last week, with prices steady and 
offerings moderate. On Nov. 10, Buf- 
falo shippers offered 34 per cent, prompt 
shipment, Boston points, in 100-Ib sacks, 
at $62 ton. Buying was largely for im- 
mediate needs, with shipping directions 
good. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal was tight last 
week. Quotations remained unchanged, 
however, and at the close, Nov. 10, 34 
per cent was offered at $58 ton, for the 
latter half of November and December 
shipment. 

oo > 


Wheat receipts at Baltimore in Oc- 
tober were 2,629,521 bus, last year 1, 
112,601; exports 660,354, last year 755- 
102. Receipts of flour in October were 
105,741 bbls, against 132,010 a year ag9; 
exports 17,993, against 43,552. . 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 

















Alabama 
Simon Shulman has sold his Purity 
Bakery, Troy, to R. G. Ryan. 


Arizona 
Schroeder & Weis have purchased the 
Ideal Bakery, Winslow, and will op- 
erate as the Quality Baking Co. 


Arkansas 

Robert H. Kittelberger will build a 
$100,000 baking plant on West Grand 
Avenue, Hot Springs. 

The Kline Baking Co. has opened a 
bakery at Stamps, in a plant costing 
$8,000. 

California 

Chris C. Lee has purchased the Rose- 
mead Bakery, El Monte, from Dean 
Morgan. 

Adolph Stadlberger has purchased the 
Quincy (Cal.) Bakery from F. A. Tat- 
man. 

Charles Ferguson, Maxwell, whose 
bakery recently burned, has reopened in 
a new location. 

O’Brien Bros. will open a bakery at 
Washington Avenue and Hepburn Street, 
San Leandro. 

Andrew Larsen has purchased the 
bakery of Claude E. Chaney, on First 
Street, Sonoma. 

Hackett, Marchand & Hackett have 
purchased the Home Leaven Bakery, 
Willows, from Karl Walter. J. E. 
Hackett will manage the business. 


Colorado 

The State Bakery, Agyilar, has been 
totally destroyed by fire. 

W. F. Smith has improved the City 
Bakery, Florence, by the addition of 
new equipment. 

William Long has reopened the Peach 
City Bakery, Palisades, following a re- 
cent fire. 

The State Bakery, Walsenburg, has 
been completely destroyed by fire. 


Florida 
The Pinellas Baking Co., St. Peters- 
burg, has been incorporated for $30,000 
by George H. and Lena Ponath, and 
Dorothy M. Oliver. 


Idaho 

W. L. McDonald has purchased the 
equipment of the City Bakery, Payette, 
and has opened the Payette (Idaho) 
Bakery. 

Illinois 

The Becker Bakery, Twenty-fifth 
Street and Lincoln Avenue, East St. 
Louis, has been incorporated for $50,000 
as the Becker Baking Co. 

John Bartman & Son have repurchased 
the bakery at Elmhurst from Cleve Car- 
ney, 

The Nafziger Baking Co.’s plant, De- 
catur, is undergoing remodeling and en- 
largement, costing $50,000. Its capacity 
will be increased 25 per cent. 

John Morey is building a bakery plant 
at Lombard. 

Henry Goeb and John A. Baufoot 
have opened the Tinley Park (Ill.) Bake 
Shop. 

Joseph. Todd has opened the Mercedes 
Pastry Shop, 859% Linden Avenue, 
Hubbard Woods, Winnetka. 


Indiana 


Forest Pearson and M. L. Bockmier 
have purchased the Ideal Bakery, La 
Fontaine, from Frank Swartz. 

George Smith has opened a bakery at 
Spencer. 

Iowa 

C. M. Peterson has sold the Home 
Bakery, Armstrong, to Roy Pimlee. 

Corey’s Bakery, Cumberland, has been 
opened. : 

J. A. Powers will build a one-story 
and basement bakery, costing $10,000, 
at 4215 Second Street, Des Moines. 

Elmer Christenson has purchased the 
Andreason Bakery, Exira. . 


Kansas 
The Houghton Baking Co., Salina, is 
building a one-story brick plant on South 
Santa Fe Avenue. 
The Junge Baking Co., Joplin, has 


opened a distributing branch at Inde- 
pendence. Similar branches are oper- 
ated at Springfield, Mo., Little Rock, 
Ark., and Fort Worth, Texas. 

H. A. Hampton has opened a bakery 
at Republican. 


Kentucky 
W. J. Rains has purchased the Home 
Electric Bakery, Danville, from O. L. 
Jennings. 
Louisiana 
Joseph and Samuel Forte have pur- 
chased the White Castle (La.) Bakery 
from Hunter H. Miller. 


Massachusetts 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Isaac Goldberg, baker, 
Dorchester, with liabilities of $41,052 
and assets of $50. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Samuel Beader, baker, 
Revere, with liabilities of $6,359 and as- 
sets of $112. 

Equipment for the production — of 
cakes will be installed in the Spring- 
field, Mass., plant of the Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co. 


Minnesota 
The bakery of Ole Oyen, Dodge Cen- 
ter, was damaged by fire. 


Mississippi 
Horace and Arthur McRae have 
opened a bakery on Central Avenue, 
Laurel. 
Missouri 
Mrs. Highland Schroff has opened the 
Schroff Bakery, New Madrid. 
Fred Klink has opened a bakery at 
Montrose. 
Charles Perkins has purchased the 
Wade & Bell Bakery, East Main Street, 
Richmond. He will move his present 


business from West Lexington Street 
to that location, using the latter as a 
retail store. 

J. D. Burks has purchased the King 
City (Mo.) Bakery from his brother, 
Ivan Burks. 

Fire recently damaged the bakery 
owned by S. P. Davis & Son, Versailles. 

H. T. Downs has purchased the Platts- 
burg Bakery, Main Street, Versailles, 
from James Hahn. 


Texas 

The Spiegel Baking Co., Amarillo, has 
amended its charter, changing its name 
to the Perfection Baking Co. 

Fire practically destroyed the Home 
Bakery, Big Springs. The manager, 
James Currie, announces that the plant 
will be rebuilt immediately. 

G. E. Harper, formerly of Gaines- 
ville, has bought the Good Eats Bakery, 
Graham, from C. H. Roller, who is re- 
tiring from business on account of ill 
health. 

The French Market, a $500,000 com- 
munity center project at San Antonio, 
will be constructed next year. Plans for 
the first floor include a bakery. 

Clyde Minter has opened a bakery at 
Alto. 

The Helpy-Selfy Stores, Brownwood, 
will do their own baking, using the lo- 
cation and equipment of the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, 406 Center Avenue. 
O. L. Powell will have charge of produc- 
tion. 

Charles Theilin has purchased the 
Conroe (Texas) Bakery from Charles 
Steinmann. 

Charles Beinhauer has reopened the 
Quality Bakery, Lott. He had been 
absent from his shop, due to sickness. 

C. O. Rosebraugh has purchased the 
interest of R. G. Wilson in the bakery 
at Robstown. 








FLOUR AND 


FEED NOTES 

















E. J. Wilson has purchased the Beck 
elevator, Lake City, Minn., and will use 
it in the manufacture of stock feed. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Shelby- 
ville, Mo., has installed feed grinding 
machinery. 

The Miltonvale (Kansas) Roller Mills 
& Grain Co. has added a mixed feed de- 
partment. 

A. H. Reiderer has opened a grain 
and feed business at McPherson, Kan- 


sas. 

The Rockford (Ill.) Grain & Milling 
Co., grain and feed dealer, has taken 
over the Chick mill. 

Henry L, Klocow has purchased a feed 
business at Postville, Iowa. 

The Little Cedar (Iowa) Grain & Coal 
Co. has been incorporated to handle 
grain and feed. 

J. G. Mills has installed a hammer mill 
and feed mixer at Cardington, Ohio. 

G. C. Bennett, New Sharon, Iowa, 
has installed feed grinding machinery. 

G. W. Johnson has acquired the busi- 
ness of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Grandfield, Okla. This firm had planned 
the installation of feed grinding machin- 
ery. 

The Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., 
Chappell, Neb., will produce a line of 
mixed feeds. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Boxholm, 
Iowa, has installed a feed grinder. 

A feed mill has been installed in the 
New London elevator, Russell, Minn. 

The Wailson-Shirley Grain Co., 
Blountsville, Ind., has installed a feed 
mill. 

C. E. Browning and J. W. Autry have 
purchased the New Poultry and Feed 
Store, Chowghilla, Cal. 

S. E. Sterche has purchased the Mo- 
quah (Wis.) Flour Mill, and is install- 
ing new equipment. 

The United Purity Stores, Tacoma, 
Wash., has been formed as an organiza- 
tion of 181 independent grocers, for co- 
operative buying and advertising. The 


Younglove Grocery Co. is back of the 
enterprise. 

The Washington Co-Operative Egg 
and Poultry Association is building a 
large feed mill at Chehalis. 

The Riley-Arneson Co., Irene, S. D., 
has installed a hammer mill for feed 
grinding. 

The Ketcham Grain & Fuel Co., Madi- 
son, S. D., has incorporated for $15,000. 

Isaac Frankel’s Sons, wholesale gro- 
cers of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have opened 
the Clover Farm Stores in Luzerne Coun- 
ty and vicinity. Fifty retail grocers are 
co-operating in the enterprise. 

Copeland Bros. have installed a feed 
mill at Lone Wolf, Okla. 

The Missoula (Mont.) Mercantile Co. 
will build a $5,000 feed mill. 

John Hauf and George Newby have 
remodeled a building at Corvallis, Mont., 
and will install a feed mill. 

The Leflore Milling Co., Greenwood, 
Miss., has been incorporated for $8,000 
by W. M. Blaine and Fred Poole, to 
manufacture feed. 

The Equity Warehouse Co., 123 Lib- 
erty Street, Mankato, Minn., has _ in- 
stalled an additional feed grinder and 
corn crusher, doubling the grinding ca- 
pacity. 

The Monticello (Minn.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. has changed its name to Farm 
Supply Co. and incorporated for $50,000. 
R. R. Rand is president, and M. L. Hal- 
lowell secretary. 

J. F. Smith & Co., Clay City, Ky., 
wholesale flour and feed dealers, have 
completed the erection of a warehouse. 

The Ashland (Ky.) Grocery Co. has 
opened a branch at Louisa. 

Hankins & Joyrney, New Market, 
Iowa, plan the erection of a mill, with 
a capacity of 100 tons daily, for grind- 
ing and mixing feed. 

The Wheatland (Iowa) Grain Co. has 
installed a feed mill. 

The Hummer Grocer Co., successor to 
George Hummer’s Son, Marengo, Iowa, 





has opened a store at Iowa City, to 
which place it has moved its office and 
purchasing department. 

The Sun Grocery Co., Miami, Fla., has 
been incorporated for $10,000 to do a 
wholesale business. 

The Denver (Colo.) Alfalfa Milling 
& Products Co. has purchased the three 
alfalfa mills of the Avondale Alfalfa 
Mill & Elevator Co., located at King 
Center, Numa and Crowley. This firm 
now operates 21 plants. 

The Thompson Feed Co., Tonkawa, 
Okla., is moving into new and larger 
quarters. The company has established 
branch stores in Seminole, Lima, Bow- 
legs and Webber. 

The J. A. McCarty Seed Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., has opened a branch plant at 
Terre Haute. The store will carry a 
complete line of seeds, Wayne feeds and 
insecticides. 

The old Hall Milling Co.’s flour mill 
and elevator on South Sherrey Street, 
Brazil, Ind., which has been operated as 
a flour and feed agency by the Farmers’ 
Co-Operative Elevator Co. for a number 
of years, has been sold at public auction 
by Samuel Stigler, receiver, to David 
Stigler and Isaac Skelton. 

A new store, dealing in dairy, stock 
and poultry feeds, operated by the Co- 
operative Association of the Farm Bu- 
reau of Carroll County, has been opened 
on Franklin Street, Delphi, Ind. Lee 
Henderson will be in charge. Substa- 
tions will be opened in Camden and 
Flora. 

Theodore Hanson is erccting a feed 
mill and warehouse at Arland, Wis. (R. 
F, D., Clayton). 

The flour plant of the Monroe Mill- 
ing Co., Waterloo, IIl., has been com- 
pletely converted into a mixed feed man- 
ufacturing plant. 

The H. & T. Feed & Elevator Co. has 
been incorporated at Spanish Fork, 
Utah, for $50,000, by Joseph Hansen, 
P. P. Thomas, and W. A. Simmons. 

The Walsenburg (Colo.) Milling Co. 
will enlarge and remodel its plant for 
the manufacture of mixed feeds. 

Fire originated by a spark from a 
railroad engine recently destroyed the 
Avondale (Colo.) Alfalfa & Elevator 
Co.’s mill. The loss was approximately 
$30,000. 

B. F. Woodward, who has traveled for 
20 years as a flour and feed salesman, 
has started a retail flour and feed busi- 
ness at Windsor, Wis. 

The grocery firms of John A. Ren- 
shaw & Co. and Kuhn Bros. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, have merged. The new company 
will be known as Kuhn-Renshaw, In 

The Dobson-Cannon Co. and C. T. 
Cheek & Sons, wholesale grocérs, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., have merged, and will op- 
erate under the name of the latter firm. 

Scheduling liabilities of $16,360 and 
assets of $9,300, George Frangakis, retail 
flour dealer, Middletown, Ohio, has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

J. M. Gwaltney & Co. and T. O. Gwalt- 
ney & Co., Norfolk, Va., flour and feed 
dealers, have merged, under the name 
of the former. 

Fire recently destroyed the building 
occupied by the Texas Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. Yoakum, Texas, with a loss 
of $10,000. 

The York (S. C.) Wholesale Grocery 
Co. will rebuild its plant, recently burned. 

The San Benito (Texas) Feed Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $35,000, and 
will use the addition for a substantial 
improvement and enlargement program. 

The J. A. McCarty Seed Co., Evans- 
ville, is opening a branch store in Terre 
Haute to be conducted by Frank Pritch- 
ard, of Princeton. 

J. M. Scott has bought the City Feed 
Store, Van Buren, Ark., from C. J. 
Franklin. 

The stock of feedstuffs owned by Fike 
& Helmcamp, Waelder, Texas, was 
burned recently. Loss approximately 
$750, with no insurance. 

The Thompson Feed Co., Wewoka, 
Okla., has moved into a larger building 
and opened stores in Lima, Maud, Bow- 
legs and Seminole. 
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Mineral Nutrition in Swine 
Feeding 
By E. B. Forbes 


Director of Animal Nutrition, Pennsylvania 
State College 


From an Address Before the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association 


HE most important sources of mineral nutriment 

for swine, in addition to their grain rations and 

common salt, are dairy byproducts, meat meal, fish 
meal, and leguminous roughage; and these products, 
available in abundance, will serve all ordinary min- 
eral nutrient requirements. Under special conditions, 
however, mineral feeds may be employed with profit, 
the need being most commonly for calcium and phos- 
phorus, and in some regions for ,iodine. 

Many mineral substances other than compounds 
of these elements have been fed to swine, but much 
remains to be learned as to their value, if any, in 
nutrition, In fact the evidence as to the usefulness 
of supplementary mineral nutrients in general, for 
swine, has been terribly confused by badly conceived 
and insufficiently controlled experimentation, which 
seems to be leading us nowhere at all; and this mat- 
ter must remain in confusion until research has set 
its house in order, and, by analytically conceived and 
adequately controlled studies, has established the facts 
in this situation. 

Inconclusive feeding tests have suggested that un- 
der some circumstances rations for swine may be 
deficient in several of the mineral elements of nutri- 
tion; but the problem of determining what kinds and 
how much of such substances should be fed is a com- 
plicated one, which can be solved only through exten- 
sive, thoroughgoing and logical procedure, such as 
has not yet been bestowed upon it. 

My way of going at such a study would be first to 
select with care the standard ration to be supplement- 
ed. Then nutritive characteristics of this ration would 
be determined by metabolism, feeding, and carcass 
analysis studies. After thus thoroughly establishing 
the basis of comparison, the value of each supple- 
mentary mineral nutrient would be determined by 
similar procedures, comparing the supplemented with 
the standard ration, and progressively changing the 
standard ration by adding thereto each mineral nutri- 
ent found to be necessary as the fact would be dem- 
onstrated,—thus building up, one step at a time, a 
complete ration. By seeking to satisfy the mineral 
requirements of animals, as determined by such pro- 
cedure, the mineral feed business could be put on an 
ethical basis as high as that of the medical profession. 

Among the experimental practices which have de- 
layed the solution of the problems of mineral nutri- 
tion of swine are the following: 

1.—The selection of unnecessarily poor rations, or 
rations which only an expert would know to be defi- 
cient, as bases for comparison; the false background, 
therefore, tending to give the results an exaggerated 
and misleading prominence. 

2.—The employment of such obviously unfair tac- 
tics as the omission of salt from the standard ration, 
while including it in the mixture of mineral supple- 
ments. 

3.—Failure to use a sufficient number of animals 
in an experimental lot, and failure to determine the 
significance and reliability of results by individual 
feeding. 

4.—Lack of adequate chemical control. 

5.—Failure to make adequate reports of results 
unfavorable to mineral nutrients. 

6.—The comparison of treatments differing in sev- 
eral particulars; so that it is impossible definitely 
to determine the cause of the difference in results. 

7.—Confusing the financial returns with the nutri- 
tional findings; and perhaps most important of all 

8.—Failure to distinguish between results due to 
fundamental nutritive qualities and results due merely 
to differences in amounts of feed eaten. 
oS 


North Carolina Feed Ruling 


A recent letter, forwarded by S. F. Poindexter, 
secretary of the Piedmont Millers’ Association, to 
members of the organization, states that “a matter 
of utmost importance to every miller selling feed in 
North Carolina is the ruling made by the state board 
of agriculture, to become effective Jan. 1, 1929, bar- 
ring the use of metal fasteners on feed bags in that 
state. ‘ 

In explaining the matter for the benefit of those 
who might be interested, W. A. Graham, commissioner 
of agriculture for North Carolina, said that the de- 
partment of agriculture was constantly receiving com- 
plaints from dairymen and cattle owners in regard to 


the metal fasteners becoming detached from the bags 
and mixed in the feed, with the result that a number 
of cattle had been killed from swallowing them. Con- 
sequently, the board of agriculture, after careful con- 
sideration of the matter, passed a resolution, effective 
Jan. 1, 1929, barring the use of metal fasteners on 
feed bags. The duties of the board are legislative, 
and their resolutions have the authority of law, while 
the duties of the commissioner are executive, and he 
has the enforcement of any rules that may be adopted. 

From the above it would seem that a law now 
exists which explicitly forbids the use of metal fas- 
teners on feed bags in North Carolina. This matter 
is being taken up by the various millers’ associations, 
including the Piedmont Millers’ Association, with the 
hope that steps may be taken to amend or repeal the 
law.” 

oS]! 


Modern Molasses Mixing Unit 
for Maney Plant 


HE latest addition to Minneapolis mixed feed 
T plants is that of the Maney Bros. Mill & Ele- 

vator Co., this company having recently complet- 
ed the installation of a modern molasses mixing unit. 
The Maney company, however, is not a new one by 
any means, having been in business for 45 years. 
With this installation, the company is in position 
to offer a full line of dairy feeds, in addition to 
linseed and cottonseed meals, gluten feed, millfeed, 
coarse grains, dried beet pulp, etc. At present it is 
engaged in raising its warehouse in order to add 
another story. 

The Maney line. of mixed feeds is manufactured 
under the supervision of one of the leading balanced 
feed specialists in this country. He is an authority 
on feeds for all purposes, and his contributions to the 
trade press are widely read. 

In the molasses unit referred to, some distinctly 
new departures in processing sweet feeds have been 
introduced. The system for handling the molasses 
is similar to that followed by candy factories in 
handling corn sirup. Feed molasses under normal 
temperature is more fluid than sirup, but it thickens 
quickly in a cold warehouse and becomes almost hard 
at 15 degrees above freezing. On the other hand, at 
about 22 degrees under boiling point it has what is 
termed a quick-liquid point, at which its density 
changes markedly and it flows readily. As long as the 
temperature is maintained at the quick-liquid point, 
without approaching boiling point, none of the char- 
acteristics of the molasses will change. If boiled, 
however, crystals will form, which would interfere 
with the handling. 

The new system in the Maney mill keeps the 
molasses at the quick-liquid point by distributed heat 
and heat controls, and feeds it into the process under 
constant pressure. The pressure and temperature 
control is mechanical and automatic, which does away 
with the irregularities met with when handling by 
hand. A new type displacement meter is used, in- 
stead of the old flow meter, and registers the per- 
centage of molasses going into the feed. 

Rebuilding the Mixing Department 

The company is rebuilding its mixing department, 
and installing a positively controlled dry ingredient 
mixing system. A series of large hopper bins is be- 
ing built, each equipped with an independent me- 
chanical percentage feeder. These feeders are syn- 
chronized from a single drive, and lead to a central 
conveyor below the floor, into an elevator, which sup- 
plies the molasses mixing equipment. 





A new type of rotary continuous mixer is used, 
each unit having a capacity of two bags per minute. 
The molasses, as explained, is injected into the mixer 
through a regulating valve, at constant temperature 
and pressure, and being liquified, is diffused into the 
ground grain easily, swirled at high speed with the 
feed, and thoroughly beaten into it. 

As an auxiliary to the system, there is a separate 
department for mixing highly concentrated ingredi- 
ents, such as salts and proteins, which are introduced 
in advance into the bulky materials used. This method 
insures constant control of the formula. 

Each elevator and machine in the mill has its own 
motor, which avoids power loss through idling shaft- 
ings and long belts. Each motor has its own magnetic 
control, with overload and voltage failure protection. 

Every precaution has been taken to guard against 
dust explosions. Hopper bins are walled to the roof 
in such a manner that dust cannot drift into the 
processing section of the plant. All electric switches 
are tight-housed, with make and breaks under pig- 
skin, all starters in vapor and dusttight cases, and all 
motors of the ball bearing, fully enclosed, pipe venti- 
lated type. The individualizing of the motor drives 
avoids the necessity of large motors of the slip-ring 
type. 
"Coated of the machinery is centralized, the so- 
called remote control through start and stop push 
buttons, all arranged on a panel beneath the mixing 
machinery, every drive being within reach of the op- 
erator. There are no belts to reach and no clutches 
to throw in or out. All spouting and elevator legs 
are arranged with visibility through glass, having 
electric illumination. 

Adjoining the mill is a unit for barreling molasses. 
Country feeders can have their barrels refilled here. 

The Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. is a member 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

oo 


Correct Mineral Proportion for 
Balanced Feeds 


Raisin growers in California, through national ad- 
vertising, asked the American public, “Have you had 
your iron today?” The raising of that question has 
sold many millions of pounds of raisins annually. 
Iron and other minerals are essential to the balanced 
diet of humans and animals alike, and the following 
pounds per ton schedule is accepted as good practice 
today in the average progressive feed manufacturing 
plants: 

For Dairy Rations 

30 per cent protein feeds, 6 lbs per ton. 

20 per cent protein feeds, 4 lbs per ton. 

10 per cent protein feeds, 2 lbs per ton. 

For Poultry Rations 

In laying mashes, 3 lbs per ton. 

In all-mash feed, 1.6 lbs per ton. 

In ground chick feed, 2 Ibs per ton. 

For Hog Rations 

In over 40 per cent protein feed, 6 lbs per ton. 

In 21 to 30 per cent protein feed, 4 lbs per ton. 

In 9 to 15 per cent protein feed, 2 lbs per ton. 

For Horse Feed 
In molasses and general feeds, 3 lbs per ton. 
For Beef Cattle and Sheep 
In molasses feed and general feed mixtures, 3 Ibs 
per ton. (Otherwise the same as for dairy 
cattle.) 

Progressive mineral mixture manufacturers have 
found that iron is an essential constituent of the 
mineral mixture, and many of them are adding iron 
oxide, in a proper form, to their ingredients.—<A meri- 
can Miller. 
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A “Stand” of Mature Wheat 
Overnight 
By Agee Hays 


HAT would you do if some one told you that 
W pou must put mature wheat on two acres of 

bare ground to match the ripe wheat around it? 
Impossible, of course, but it was done recently in 
Umatilla County, Oregon, because F. W. Murnau, 
exacting director of the Fox Film Co., of Hollywood, 
insisted upon having it for the perfect filming of a 
great wheat drama, called “Our Daily Bread.” Mr. 
Murnau, a German genius, was not satisfied with the 
500 acres of fine Oregon wheat which the movie com- 
pany had bargained for as setting for the picture. 
The 500 acres were all right had they been planted 
in the proper places. But “Our Daily Bread” is 
about a miserly rancher who did away with the 
usual yard and garden, and grew wheat right up 
to the door of the house. L. L. Rogers, owner of 
the ranch whose bumper wheat crop had attracted the 
Hollywood company, had not done that, of course. 
And it was up to the Fox working crews to produce 
mature wheat in the two acres around the house 
where there was none. They did it. 

Mr. Murnau paid Mr. Rogers $1,500 for the 47 
locust trees around his ranch house, and had all but 
one removed. His workers mowed wheat. They set 
bouquets of it in plaster of paris molds which resem- 
bled inverted saucers, and stood them like pedestals 
on the bare two acres. They covered the pedestals 
with dirt until it was impossible to tell where the 
natural wheat stopped and the artificial began. The 
work cost $3,000 more. Expensive wheat, but it had 
to be done, 

And L. L. Rogers, who sowed the 500 acres on 
Thorn Hollow Grade just as any wheat grower would, 
—without the remotest idea that movie stars would 
harvest it,—did not object. Imagine being paid your 
most optimistic price for wheat without any worry 
of hailstorms or harvesting crews! 

Perhaps Mr. Rogers had to conceal amusement 
sometimes as he watched the 100 green hands, fresh 
from the Hollywood studios, painfully, wearily, and 
awkwardly manipulate intricate harvesting equipment 
in rehearsal after rehearsal, until Mr. Murnau was 
satisfied that they were adept enough to be filmed. 
Even Charles Farrell, David Torrence, and other 
stars in the picture, were not excused from this blis- 
tering grind. 

There was another beneficiary and observer in the 
production of the wheat picture. But this observer 
did not smile at the idea of movie stars becoming har- 
vest hands. She did not smile even though the rent 
for her acre next to the wheat fields was more than 
she could have dreamed of getting in any other way. 
She was afraid. 

When the strange white men, from whose hands 
gold seemed to pour so easily, first built their dining 
rooms and tool sheds near her tepee, old Mrs. Young- 
chief hardly dared to venture acrass the 10 feet which 
separate her tepee from her ancient cabin. Over- 
coming that first timidity, she sat warily near her 
door and with wise Indian eyes watched the queer 
actions of the white men whom, her nephew Cash 
Cash told her, were making great picture medicine. 

Mrs. Youngchief still shakes her head. She was 
in the Pendleton country before wheat was grown 
there, even before the cattlemen ruled it. Many 
strange things have happened since she planted the 
five thorn trees that shade her cabin. But that was 
the strangest. It could not be good. 

Even at night the great wheat machines whirred 
and the many mules stretched and strained under 
the long whips. Great lights glared down on work- 
ers—changing the blackness into day. Engines roared, 
orders were shouted, guns were fired. 

And the white man’s magic produced rain! Mrs. 
Youngchief trembled as she looked out of her tepee 
at the cloudless evening skies above the rolling wheat 
fields and down at the driving rainstorm taking 
place so near her and yet not even sprinkling her. 
Mrs. Youngchief knew that there was not even a 
well any closer than two miles. The sky was empty. 
And yet, at a shout from the man on the high plat- 
form, it rained. At his shout, it stopped! 

So greatly was Mrs. Youngchief impressed that 
she ran away from the cameras of her strange neigh- 
bors. She scurried into her tiny cabin and barred the 
door. No amount of bribing would bring her out. 
The magic must be in their black box. Only when 
Mrs. Youngchief’s back was turned could any pho- 
tographer get near her. 

Perhaps wheat growers would like to know the 
secret of the Hollywood rainmakers, in hopes of using 
the knowledge to advantage during dry seasons. Well, 


imagine producing rain with water that had to be 
hauled for two miles and with rain pumps that hurled 
800 bbls of it a minute! That is the kind of rain 
Mr. Rogers’ wheat fields got. 

Any thrifty wheat farmer is proud of a fine new 
fence around his fields, with rows of bright, uniform 
posts holding up strong, shining wires. So was Mr. 
Rogers. But Mr. Murnau saw that fence as the sure 
answer of the self-made question, “What is wrong 
with this picture?” Would the miserly old rancher 
such as David Torrence is in “Our Daily Bread” have 
a fence like that? He would not! 

So the patient working crew moved the good 
fence. They replaced it with enough rusted wire and 





IN the upper panel may be seen a strip of “artificial” 
wheat “transplanted” for moving picture purposes by 
means of plaster of paris pedestals such as the one 
shown in the lower picture. 


rotten posts to go around the great wheat field. Many 
near-by farmers, whose fences were old, now have 
shining new ones, and their combined rusted wire and 
old posts encircle the Roger ranch. Even with this, 
the crew had to stain and partially mutilate enough 
new posts to fill out. 

There had to be a fire brigade in the picture. Not 
a dramatic drill of city fire engines, of course, but a 
kind of bucket brigade such as any farmer far re- 
moved from fire protection might have to save great, 
dry wheat fields. Did the shining array of innumer- 
able tin buckets presented to Mr.“Murnau suit him? 
They did not! He would have none of them. They 
must be, like the fence, old and battered. The work- 
ing crew scratched their heads. New buckets can be 
bought anywhere, but imagine locating enough old 
and badly battered ones for a complete bucket bri- 
gade, in a country where neighbors live miles apart 
and maybe have not kept any old buckets. Of course 
it was done, but Murnau’s crew still is gasping. It 
is ready to believe that a great many of Mrs. Young- 
chief’s neighbors as well as her nephew are named 
Cash Cash. 

It is said that the movie industry, in catering to 
its audiences, tries to film the kind of picture in which 
the public mind is most interested. Note, for in- 
stance, the present deluge of air pictures and the 
past superabundance of war subjects. Both millers 
and bakers might find it interesting, then, to note 
the care and time to which a great moving picture 
company is going for this production of “Our Daily 
Bread,” which it began in August and which will not 
be ready for release until some time next summer. 

oo ‘ 


A Feminine Milling Engineer 

Milling engineers will have to look to their laurels. 
A Russian woman has invaded their domain. She has 
been granted a “Soviet degree” for planning and 
flowing a flour mill with a daily capacity of about 


2,800 sacks. There the information ends. What she 
intends to do with her qualifications is unknown, 
What we can tell her in advance is that there are 
engineers who would willingly hand over their jobs to 
her in exchange for one to which they could properly 
transfer their service. She may be able to pick up 
orders for new plants in Russia,—supposing, of course, 
she goes “on the road,”-—but she will have a long 
journey to take to get one anywhere else. A woman 
trying to sell mill machinery would be an innovation. 
So far as millers are concerned, they have women in 
their offices, and, indeed, women are all round and 
about us in commerce and industry, but millers would 
still feel somewhat startled to receive a card from a 
woman graduate who had become “a fully accredited 
flour milling engineer.” It is to be presumed, of 
course, that she would don overalls and accompany 
the miller into the mill, there to grub about among 
machines and spouts every bit as thoroughly as a 
male expert would do. In due course she would turn 
up at conventions, and display the famous intuition 
of her sex in the discussions on trade and technical 
problems. It sounds vastly interesting, but somehow 
we do not expect to live long enough to see it— 
Milling. 
ed 


The Container’s Effect Upon the 
Loaf of Bread 


Many changes have been introduced in the manu- 
facture of bread during the last two or three years, 
and time alone will prove if any change in the char- 
acter of home-milled flour will be required. 

Methods of manufacture alter with the times, and 
changes occur which very often creep into the finished 
loaf quite unperceived. It is interesting, for example, 
to consider the effect of the container, in which the 
loaf is baked, upon the quality of the bread. It is 
possible to produce a very reasonable loaf from a poor 
flour when a shallow tin is used, and therefore to 
obtain results of any value a tin must be used which 
is of reasonable depth. When examining samples, it is 
easy to be deceived by the tall, bold appearance of 
some loaves, but it must be remembered that a deep 
tin produces a taller, but not larger, loaf. A flour 
that will produce a good loaf in a deep tin can be 
depended on to perform well in a shallow one. There- 
fore it is desirable to use slightly deeper tins in the 
test bakehouse than those used for producing commer- 
cial bread. 

Although a baking pan is usually made of tin or 
sheet iron, tests have been made with containers com- 
posed of various other materials. Sheet iron, granite, 
and tin pans have been tried, with the result that tin 
was preferred from the point of view of color and the 
texture of the crust. All this may appear superficial, 
but the time may come when a customer who com- 
plains that his bread “takes the fire too quickly” will 
be advised to change his baking pans for those made 
of highly polished aluminum. The miller might well 
be shaken a little by this suggestion, but the matter 
would be taken out of his hands, if by some unfor- 
tunate chance there was a preponderance of tough 
wheats, with only durum as an alternative. On the 
other hand, if the bread suffered unduly from the pale 
effects of last season’s Plate, a pan of Russian iron 
might be recommended. In view of the troubles al- 
ready shouldered by the millers, the word “might” is 
used deliberately.—Milling. 


oo D> 


A New Feed for Poultry Placed 
on the Market 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Chapin & Co., mixed feed manufac- 
turers, Chicago, recently placed on the market a new 
poultry feed which is receiving much attention. For 
the past few years, the Ohio agricultural experiment 
station has been reporting excellent results from the 
all-mash system of feeding chicks. D. C. Kennard 
and L. B. Nettleton, who conducted the feeding tests 
on all-mash, wrote in one of the station’s bulletins last 
year about a new type of feed and how they believed 
it should be made up in granular form. Chapin & 
Co. some years ago made a granular feed of this type, 
but the market was limited, so the company let it 
rest, but continued experimenting. When the Ohio 
station suggested a granular mash, Chapin & Co. 
spent large sums of money to secure necessary equip- 
ment. The Chapin Kernels, as they are called, are 
made in small sizes for chicks, and larger ones for 
growing chicks. The process is to take the mash and 
cook it at low temperature; then compress it under 
pressure of 14,000 lbs per square foot. The hot press 
also toasts the feed, which comes out in cakes, and is 
broken up into small kernels. . Cod liver oil is added 
afterward, so as not to subject it to the heat. 
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Dolce Far Niente 

NE of the most hilarious spectacles 

in the current scene is that of the 
busy business man retiring from _ busi- 
ness. Many examples can be called to 
mind; that, for instance, of a promi- 
nent miller whose death occurred not 
long ago. Having arrived at the ven- 
erable age of 50, and having made a 
lot of money, this gentleman decided to 
forsake business and spend the evening 
of his life in quietude—dolce far niente 
and all that sort of ballyrot, as our 
British friends say. 

+ + 

AND so, after his retirement 15 years 

or so ago, he just drowsed his life 
away. All the duties he had to fulfill 
were those of director of four milling 
companies, three public utility corpora- 
tions, two manufacturing companies, a 
couple of banks and an insurance con- 
cern. Probably he did not need the 
services of more than two secretaries, 
two or three offices, and an alert chauf- 
feur to leap through traffic and accom- 
pany him through the serene daydreams 
of his idleness. Anyway, it must be 
awfully peaceful and everything to live 
in retirement after an active business 


life. 
> + 

F course, such a thing as 24 hours 

of leisure every day is impossible, but 
it has always seemed to the writer that 
he could fill his time (given all the 
money he wants, which no man ever had) 
without recourse to industry and the 
ordinary channels of commerce. Com- 
bine the hours a man needs for eating, 
sleeping, dressing, cleaning himself up, 
selecting the food and clothing he needs, 
cutting his finger and toe nails, looking 
after his fires, making duty calls on kin 
and neighbors and receiving their calls, 
cutting his coupons and checking up his 
bank account, grumbling about the va- 
rious nuisances in his town or his neigh- 
borhood, and he will have plenty to do. 


> + 
VER so often he must take his auto- 
mobile to be looked over, and once 
a month his bills must be checked up and 
paid, Then there is his income tax to 
pay, and the calls of the assessor. There 
are frequent visits to the dentist. In 
fact, if he were rich, your correspondent 
probably would be the busiest man in 


town. 
> + 


How to Achieve Wealth 

PEAKING of opulence recalls the 
\” get-rich-quick scheme of a true dis- 
ciple of whoever said “nothing risk, 
nothing gain.” This young man walked 
into an investment house in Kansas City 
several years ago and sold $300 worth 
of Liberty bonds. A chance question 
brought out the fact that the seller 
wanted to speculate with the proceeds 
of the sale. The broker advised him to 
keep the money in bonds, but the fellow 
was obdurate. 

> + 


E was going to put the money, he 

said, into a stock company an ac- 
quaintance of his was forming. He 
would invest his $300, with which the 
company would buy 300 geese at $1 each. 
Each goose could reasonably be expect- 
ed to lay three eggs a week, making in 
all 900 eggs weekly. In three years this 
would amount to 140,000 eggs. Allow- 
ing for 40,000 bad eggs in the lot, there 
would be 100,000 geese hatched, for no 
eggs were to be sold. An average of 
three pounds of feathers could be ob- 
tained from each goose by the end of 
the three years, and these sold for $1 a 
pound, or $300,000. 


> > 


THE sale of the geese, figuring in the 

livers and other delicacies, was fig- 
ured to yield another $230,000, making 
the total receipts anticipated by the 


company $530,000. Operating expenses 
might reach the sum of $190,000, which 
would leave a profit of $339,700, deduct- 
ing also the original cost of the geese. 
Who could blame an ambitious young 
feller for selling $300 worth of Liberty 
bonds when he had a chance to grasp 
such an opportunity? 
> + 
HE story has a sad ending, for the 
promoter who was organizing the 
company took the young man’s $300 and 
skipped out with it. But that bit of 
skullduggery does not detract from the 
value of the scheme itself, and even the 
broker said that he would like to see 
it tried some time. 
> + 
MILLING company in the central 
states had a faithful employee who 
had served it for 50 years. The old 
man was approcching his seventy-fifth 
birthday, and the company, feeling not 
only that such loyalty should be reward- 
ed but that his advanced age precluded 
further satisfactory service, decided to 
retire him on a pension. The fact be- 
came known in the town where the mill 
is located, and the first aplicant for the 
job which was soon to be vacated was a 
silver-haired old gentleman who seemed 
quite anxious to land the place. “Well, 
Incle,’ the miller told him, “the only 
reason we are retiring this other man is 
because of his age.” “Yes, yes, I know,” 
the applicant said. “He was 75,” said 
the miller, “how old are you?” “Oh, 
I’m 76,” was the reply. 
oS 
SOUTHERN GROCERS NOT BUYING 
Artanta, Ga.—The current report of 
the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank con- 
cerning wholesale grocery volume in the 
Southeast during September, issued early 
this month, shows business to have been 
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more than 7 per cent less in the district 
than during September, 1927, though 
there was a gain of 1 per cent over 
August, 1928. Collections were particu- 
larly poor, compared with last year, av- 
eraging nearly 12 per cent lowér in 
September, 1928, than that month in 
1927, but improved over August, 1928, 
by more than 3 per cent. Of the past 21 
months, these bank reports have shown 
only one month when wholesale grocery 
sales in this district were larger than in 
the same month of the previous year, 
and this was August, 1928. 


oo SD 
WISCONSIN FOOD REGULATIONS 
Muwavxker, Wis. — The Wisconsin 


state dairy and food commission has is- 
sued an order to manufacturers, con- 
sumers, and dealers in bread and bakery 
products notifying them that they must 
keep business places clean, not return 
bakery products that might be resold, 
and must make other conditions of sales 
sanitary and well-ordered to conform 
to the state law. C. J. Kremer, dairy 
and food commissioner, pointed out that 
spoilage of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts results in the loss of millions of 
barrels of flour each year, and that the 
health of the state and country might 
be placed in jeopardy by improper han- 
dling of foods. 
oo 


CUBAN DUTY ON ADVERTISING 
Wasnuinoton, D. C.—The Cuban cus- 
toms authorities recently issued a cir- 
cular directing the assessment of duty, 
at a substantial rate, on all advertising 
matter included in shipment of goods, 
when arriving as a part of a consign- 
ment but in a separate case. Where the 
quantity is moderate and is packed in 
the case with the goods to which it re- 

fers, it is usually allowed free entry. 
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Nebraska Crop Improvement Work Cuts Losses 
From Smut Infestation in Half 


ties of the Nebraska Wheat Im- 

provement Association is supplied 
by courtesy of A. R. Kinney, president 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha: 

“One of the most constructive efforts 
made in behalf of better crops and bet- 
ter returns to the producer has been the 
aggressive campaign carried on in Ne- 
braska during the past three years by 
the Nebraska Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation. ; 

“The idea was not entirely new, as 
similar campaigns had been carried on 
elsewhere in the United States for sev- 
eral years, but nowhere was the need 
for aggressive constructive work along 
crop improvement lines more evident 
than in the wheat belt of Nebraska. 

“Realizing the necessity for remedial 
work, a few grain men and millers, mem- 
bers of the Omaha Grain Exchange, sug- 
gested the formation of the Nebraska 
Wheat Improvement Association, and 
immediately set about to gain the sup- 
port of those most interested in improv- 
ing the welfare of the state, with the re- 
sult that the association became a thing 
of reality sponsored by the University 
of Nebraska College of Agriculture, Ne- 
braska Farmers’ Union, Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Association of Nebraska, Nebraska 
Millers’ Association and Omaha Grain 
Exchange. 

“The initial work was undertaken in 
1926, first by a statewide newspaper 
campaign setting forth the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the wheat crop through 
smut infestation, rye mixtures and poor 
seed, and the proper remedies to be ap- 
plied. After having reached approxi- 
mately 125,000 farmer readers through 
this medium, a demonstration train was 
operated through the generosity of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., and all im- 
portant points on its line in northern 
and western Nebraska were visited dur- 
ing a two weeks’ trip, the various com- 
munities having first been thoroughly 
solicited for attendance, through poster 
advertising and personal solicitation. 
Great interest was manifested at the 
meetings by the large crowds who visited 
the train. Full credit for the success 


T tes following resume of the activi- 





of the demonstration train must be given 
to the extension department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture, as it arranged all the exhibits and 
manned the various cars explaining the 
exhibits. 

“The exhibit cars set out proper treat- 
ment of wheat for smut, showing smut 
losses, proper seed bed treatment, proper 
seed selection, and all that goes to tend 
to make perfect crops. One car was 
given over to the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change for the purpose of showing ter- 
minal market inspection and grading. 

“The results of the 1926 campaign 
were very marked, so much so that the 
campaign was carried on again in 1927 
with a demonstration train generously 
provided by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. and run over its 
lines in Nebraska, Colorado and Kansas. 
This train was likewise arranged and 
manned by the College of Agriculture, 
and proved the faith of those respon- 
sible for its operation, in that the in- 
terest of the farmers was still further 
aroused to the extent that they visited 
the train in increased numbers and plied 
those in charge with numerous questions 
as to proper methods for crop improve- 
ment. Again, as in 1926, the results 
showed marked advancement, not only 
in the decrease of smut losses but espe- 
cially in the increased planting of certi- 
fied seed. 

“After a careful check of the work 
of the two years it was found that a 
considerable part of the wheat growing 
section of the state had not been cov- 
ered, so a third campaign was inaugu- 
rated in 1928, and this one was operated 
over the lines of the Union Pacific and 
Chicago & North Western railroads in 
eastern Nebraska, through the generos- 
ity of these companies. Even greater 
crowds visited this train at its many 
stops, and demonstrated the growing in- 
terest of the producers in crop improve- 
ment. 

“A check of accomplishments of the 
three campaigns shows that proper seed 
bed preparation and increased use of 
selected seed have become quite general 
throughout the state, the amount of cer- 
tified seed now harvested being several 
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hundred per cent greater than in pre- 
vious years. 

“The losses from smut _ infestation 
have been cut approximately in half, and 
the results of those who have practiced 
the better methods will spur on those 
who have not tried them until there wil] 
be widespread use of those practices of 
better farming which were carried to 
the farmers of the state by the demon- 
stration trains. 

“The Nebraska Wheat Improvement 
Association, with Frank P. Manchester 
as director, is an active institution, main- 
taining headquarters in the Grain Ex- 
change Building at Omaha, Neb., and it 
will continue active until the need of 
crop improvement work is no longer nec- 
essary. Since it is a voluntary associa- 
tion, sponsored by those institutions 
having the welfare and advancement of 
the state uppermost in mind, it cannot 
fail to enlist the farmer to improve his 
condition through better farming facili- 
ties which in turn yield larger financial 
return and, gauged by the results al- 
ready accomplished, it has proven to be 
one of the finest movements ever under- 
taken in the West.” 

oe 

REVISED TREATISE ON PATENTS 

The fourth edition of the volume en- 
titled “Patents, Law and Practice,” by 
Oscar A. Geier, of the firm of Richards 
& Geier, New York, has been issued re- 
cently. The third edition appeared in 
1924, but since that time a number of 
changes in the rules of practice in the 
United States Patent Office have been 
made and many foreign countries have 
enforced an industrial and commercial 
patent and property act. As a result, 
it was thought advisable to issuc a re- 
vised edition. 


oS 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION 
Wasuincton, D. C—The _ 1928-29 


wheat production in Australia is esti- 
mated at 168,000,000 bus, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The Australian commonwealth statisti- 
cian officially estimates the area under 
wheat this year at 14,000,000 acres. The 
1927-28 estimated wheat production was 
109,925,000 bus from 11,823,000 acres. 








= : 
FEED BRANDS 











The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

G. L. F.; Co-operative Grange League 
Federation Exchange, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y; 
feeds for horses, cattle, poultry and other 
animals kept or produced on farms, and in- 
gredients for the mixing and preparation of 
the same, comprising barley, oats, meal, 
corn, wheat and feed seeds. Use claimed 
since July 1, 1921. 

IPACO; Iowa Packing Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; hog feed. Use claimed since Feb. 
8, 1919. 

MOR-GAIN; Northwestern Distributing 
Co., Inc., Mason City, Iowa; stock foods of 
different kinds—namely, pig meal, dairy 
feed and dairy supplement; poultry feeds, 
namely, laying mash, starter mash, grow- 
ing mash, chick feed and scratch feed. Use 
claimed since October, 1927. 

TYMO FEEDS; Tindle Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo; dairy feed, mixed feed, horse and 
mule feed, cream meal, egg mash, scratch 
feed, developing cream, starting and grow- 
ing mash, and baby chick starter. Use 
claimed since June, 1928. 

















FLOUR BRANDS 











The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 


‘States Patent Office on Oct. 30, prior to 


registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwik & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of opp0- 
sition. 

LADY LUCK; Rosedale Milling Co., Rose- 
dale, Kansas City, Kansas; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since May 29, 1928. 

SWORD; George W. Simmons Corpora- 
tion, New York; cake flour, self-rising flour. 
pancake flour, cornstarch, rice, dried mar- 


row beans, macaroni, egg noodles and other 


foods. Use claimed since Nov. 10, 1927. 
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He who steals this joke steals trash, 
so beware. Two jim-dandy sports were 
discussing evolution over an ’arf-pint. 
“This guy Darwin says we’re descended 
from monkeys,” affirmed Hogan. “Well, 
what of it?” said Logan. “My grand- 
father may have been a gorilla, but it 
don’t worry me!” “Maybe not, but I 
bet it worried your grandmother!” be- 
spoke Hogan.—Judge. 


* * 


WISDOM OF PE KOH 


I dream of the day 
When I shall travel abroad 
To the land of the English 
And eat of their food. 
I know what I shall order: 
Winkles. Whitebait. 
Bloater. 
Pork pie. Blood pudding. Mulled ale. 
Haggis. Stirabout. Toffy. 
Vegetable marrow. 
Mustard and cress. 
I know not what these barbarous vi- 
ands may be— 
I know not and care not. 
They may make me ill. 
But I shall have eaten them, 
And knowledge will be mine. 
Never again shall I have to wonder 
What in the name of the great god 
Heck 
British novelists mean 
When they mention them. 
—Ted Robinson in Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
* + 
The British government has returned 
a phonograph to Mr. Edison which he 
gave them 48 years ago. Ramona, we 
take it, has reached England.—Judge. 
- * 
HIAWATHA’S HIA EDUCATION 


“The American Indian has reached the 
end of the trail. His future lies in his 
adaptation of himself to the ways of the 
white man and his absorption into the 
ranks of the self-supporting and self- 
respecting citizens of the United States.” 
—New York Herald Tribune, 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned the noble ways of white men, 
Met their dames and learned their se- 

crets, 
How they socked their braves with ham- 
mers, 

Where they went to meet the boy-friend, 
Bought them drinks whene’er he met 


them, 
Called then “Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 


Of the men he learned the language, 
Learned of gin and jazz and necking, 
Learned of stocks that cleaned up mil- 
lions, 
Learned of contact, sales promotion, 
What a great thing was Kiwanis, 
Learned of golf and tire troubles, 
Joined the Best-Book-of-the-Month Club, 
Learned to be a hearty mixer, 
Why George Babbitt was a salesman, 
How Joe Gonnick built his bridges, 
Slapped their backs whene’er he met 


them, 
Called them “Hiawatha’s Buddies.” 
—Henry William Hanemann in Life. 
* * 


A woman diner-out observes that of 
all professional and business men archi- 
tects have the best-looking wives. They 
are of course selected after careful con- 


Sideration of plan and_ elevation.— 
Punch. 
* * 


NOT THAT KIND 
The village choir boys, relates the Lon- 
don Chronicle, had decided to form a 
cricket team, and appointed their junior 
member honorary secretary. In due 
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course the youngster appealed to the 
curate for support. This is how the let- 
ter ended: “And we should be very 
pleased, sir, if you would allow us the 
use of the bats which the choirmen say 
you have in the belfry.” 


* #*# 


Eve: “Listen, Adam, you ain’t got a 
thing on me!”’—Eden Bearcat. 


. * 


Bill Castellini, our rising young bank- 
er, is contemplating writing a book on 
the chain store evil. Go to it, Bill. 
Bring back the old cracker barrel and 
the free sticks of licorice wood, is our 
view.— Life. 

* * 
HIS BUSINESS BUILDER 


Two men, waiting on the corner for 
the lights to change, got into a conver- 
sation. 

“See that man over there? I owe my 
fortune to him,” remarked one of them. 

“Who is he?” remarked the other. 

“He is a pie maker, who supplies 95 
per cent of the restaurants in town.” 

“Huh! And who are you?” 

“I am the millionaire dyspepsia tablet 
manufacturer.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


oo S> 


CHAIN STORES LISTED 

The Chain Stores Research Bureau re- 
cently issued a list of the number of 
chains and of retail chain stores in the 
United States. Groceries lead in both, 
‘with 860 chains and 64,000 retail stores. 
Next come five-and-ten-cent to $1 stores 
with 786 chains and 8,100 stores. Shoe 
stores rank third, with 596 chains and 
6,462 stores, and drug stores fourth, with 
847 chains and 3,155 stores. Men’s and 
boys’ clothing stores hold the next place 
for number of chains, followed by wom- 
en’s and children’s ready to wear cloth- 
ing stores, dry goods and department 
stores, and restaurants and tea rooms. 
Counted by number of retail stores, cigar 
stores hold the fifth place, followed by 
dry goods and department stores, men’s 
and boys’ clothing stores, and women’s 
and children’s ready to wear stores. 
Cigar stores, groceries, office equipment 
stores, bakeries, and jewelry and optical 
stores have the highest average number 
of stores to a chain, 95 in the cigar stores 
group, followed by 74.4 in the grocery 
chains, 66.8 in the office equipment chains, 
43.6 in the bakery chains, and 33.5 in the 
chains of jewelry and optical stores. 
The smallest number of stores to a chain 
were reported in the radio and electrical 
goods chains, where the number was 5.7. 
Floral and seed stores averaged 7 to a 
chain, and gift and art shops, 8.3. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








A GOOD RELIABLE SECOND MILLER 
having a good record, qualified, capable 
and experienced; inquiries solicited. A. 
A. Beatty, 2446 Burt Street, Omaha, Neb. 





SALESMAN IN FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
with established trade wishes better posi- 
tion. Address B. C., care Northwestern 
Miller, 166 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





CEREAL CHEMIST, 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in hard and soft wheat flours, de- 
sires connection with medium sized mill; 
references furnished. Address 1804, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH WIDE 
acquaintance and following with jobbers 
and bakers in Ohio, wants position with 
good northwestern or southwestern mill; 
best of references; available Nov. 15. Ad- 
dress Box 21, Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
with wide acquaintance in territories east 
and southeast of Mississippi River, de- 
sires connection with Kansas or north- 
western mill; best of references, Address 
1807, box 43, care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—SMALL FLOUR AND MEAL 
mill; best equipped little mill in Ohio; 
has no competition; can show plenty of 
business. Fred Studemann, 3105 West 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—250-BBL FLOUR MILL 


Electrically operated; 30,000-bu capacity 
elevator; railroad facilities; also feed 
mill in connection; going concern, lo- 
cated in western Illinois; low price; 
easy terms. Address C. H. Heithold, 
P. O. Box 426, Quincy, Ill. 





IOWA—25,000-BU ELEVATOR AND FEED 
mill for sale, electrically equipped, 24-in 
attrition mill, corn cracker, grader, feed 
mixer, and cleaner; big feeding section; 
bargain if taken at once. Address 1806, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





$45,000 PROFIT—VIRGINIA MILL WORTH 
$75,000 for sale at $30,000 cash; owner 
retiring from business; mill building 50x 
60 ft., three stories and basement, 125 
bbls capacity, 5 double stands rolls, Nor- 
dyke & Marmon, self-rising, bleaching and 
tempering equipment; corn mill 800 bus 
daily capacity. Elevator 35,000 bus, with 
receiving separator, corn sheller, hopper 
scales, etc. Warehouse 60x100 ft., all 
buildings on railroad; siding kept up by 
railroad at its expense; no switching 
charge; trade and brands established in 
three states, and excellent local trade. 
If you want a moneymaking mill address 
P. O. Box 179, Richmond, Va. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 32-IN. BY 8- 
ft late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE 


Sprout-Waldron three-high flour 
mill, as good as new. No reason- 
able price refused. Address 


THE C. M. PITT & SONS CO., 


Key Highway, Harvey & Boyle Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. > 





FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE — 






wicTOR CHEMICAL WORKS “CHICAGO 














W. S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 

















W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 











e Clerks, Bakers, 


C—APRON Kids, Ladies, Etc. 


25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 


THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 

P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 

Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 

distribution plans gladly sent on request. 











MISCELLANEOTS 











FOR SALE OR LEASE—WATER POWER 
with elevator and large buildings, located 
in Minnesota city of 5,000 population; best 
location in state for a commercial feed 
plant, seed house, and local feed grinding; 
long time will be given to responsible 
parties. Address 1794, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





Riverside Code “Revision” 


Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all ics branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Bivd. 
CHICAGO 
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LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN 








Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


Wisconsin Rye Flour || «“pock RIVER RYR” 


Performance and Satisfaction All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


henge li 1 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor FRANK H. BLODGETT, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, Wis. 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR?” : << Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


or 





























NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLSco. | | WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER'’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 


Choicest Rye is ‘Raised in Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 
Samples and quotations 


WISCONSIN rent on rogue 
THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY Pure Rye Slower Wom ake a Fisher & Fallgatter, ma 


Stevens Point, Wis. pure winter rye flour. Ask for sample and quotations 


Pride eee of ALWAYS THE BEST 
Wis consin ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF WISGONSIN RYOU Rn 
Rye Flour Fireproof Milling and Elevator BUS tabovan, Wismnn 
Made from Choice of Choicest ; Plants " R N ST & E R N ST 


ACCOUNTANTS anvd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 









































A Pure White Patent ~. 
That Helps the Baker a re ase fA oe err eMIGAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
Make a Better Loaf < 7 Pigs ae FORTY-SIX OTHER CITIES 








: : “ihe ao 1s er ts 4 Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Wisconsin Milling Co. mr a j ce) ; Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 7 : mr 5 Practice before the United States Courts. 
R aa a # ei ss ee +. } ; Complete Files of Registered Flour Brands. 
Codes, Millers’ and Riversid oe if Saw ee “ J ; Established 1861 Trade-Marks Registered 


Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 


600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
. oe Pau, Paut & Moore 
Peach Blossom Patent A bus PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Highest Grade t y Ve : ree, | Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 


_REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. a 3 : Registered in All Countries 
GALESVILLE, WIS. } t= ~ i tit 854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 

















H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and MARINE ELEVATOR 


Buckwheat Flours 
Correspondence desired with reliable buyers BuFrFa.o, N. we 
1925 


2,000,000-Bushel Grain Cleaners 


Chas. A. Krause Mig. Co. | : Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers Ameritorn Kiln-dried A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


White and Yellow Corn Products J. K. Howi1g, Representative. 
DISTINCTIVE QUALITY BUFFALO, N. Y. 20 Flour ‘Backonge, ; 
Capacity, 10,000 Bushels P Minneapolis, Minn. 
































